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Oiae. eb ISF LE’ OF JAMES 
INTRODUCTION 


THE LETTER—ITS CONTENTS AND 
CHARACTER, 


Tue Epistle of James is an Epistle of impera- 
tives: there are fifty-four of them. It is a 
homily of exhortation on many topics. It has 
little of the personal note that distinguishes 
Paul’s letters. It is really a diatribe in the 
Hellenic fashion on the theme of practical 
Christianity, an ‘open letter’ on sundry vices 
of the religious folk of the Christian com- 
munity. 

The hortatory mind is not systematic, and 
the letter, with its frequent glancings aside to 
point an adage, defies close analysis. The 
preacher’s eye roams over the church life of 
his time and his indignation flashes swiftly 
from failing to failing. The fine vivacity, 
vehemence and glowing fervour of the Apos- 
tolic heart cannot be captured in a bald out- 
line. Yet it may be well to disentangle the 
_ thread of thought. 

Who complains of persecution? It is a 
 diseipline to be welcomed. Life with its ups 
and downs calls for the understanding mind 
and God will give the grace of wisdom to the 
man of unwavering faith. Rich and _ poor 
alike should rejoice in the capsizals of this 
transitory existence: it is endurance that 
wins the crown of life. It is wrong to blame 
God, the Author of all good, for our tempta- 
tions, for these really come from dallying with 
our lusts. Not. petulant outbursts become 
Christian men, but humble receiving of God’s 
will; not hearing but doing His word. Lip 
profession is valueless. Religion in its purity 
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is practical—the care of the poor and the 
needy. The faith of Jesus does not allow of 
respect of persons. Away with snobbery and 
toadying to the rich in the churches! God 
calls the poor to the Kingdom, whereas their 
rich fellow-churchmen oppress them and drag 
them before courts of law. ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’—is not that the 
royal law of Christianity, to break which is to 
break the whole law of liberty? There is 
merey for those who show merey. Creed or 
‘faith’ is not enough; it is futile without 
practice. Abraham and Rahab were doers 
as well as believers. 

Too many want to be teachers, spokesmen 
of the faith. But speech is a dangerous 
power: the tongue is hard to tame. Blessing 
and cursing should not come from the same 
mouth. Speech reflects the heart within and 
heaven-sent wisdom manifests itself in peace- 
ableness and gentleness. But the faction and 
bitter wrangling now so rampant show that 
the world has taken hold of the Christian com- 
munity. Repent, repent, urges the writer. 
Humble yourselves. Cleanse hand and heart 
and tongue. Traders buy and sell and plan 
for gain, forgetting that life is unsubstantial 
as a wreath of smoke. The day of the Lord is 
coming. Let rich men beware. The rust on 
their gold is a witness against them, and the 
eries of the defrauded are noted in heaven. 

Patience, therefore, brethren! The Lord is 
coming. Recall the patience of husbandmen, 
of the prophets, of Job. The Lord is pitiful. 
Keep free from oaths, confess your faults one 
to another, pray for one another and especially 
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for the sick, for great is the power of a right- 
eous man’s prayer—witness the ease of Elijah. 

Such are the prevailing notes of an utter- 
anee rich in crisp and pointed counsel, fiery 
and vehement against injustice and hypocrisy. 
It is a revival of the Old Testament prophetic 
manner. Reminiscences of the Sermon on the 
Mount in the Matthean version flash out fre- 
‘quently (ii. 13, ef. Mt. v. 7; iii. 12, cf, Mt. 
vii. 16; v. 12, cf. Mt. v. 34-87). Of Christian 
doctrine there is such scant suggestion that 
the letter has been regarded (Spitta. and 
Massebieau) as a Jewish document edited 
for Christian use, while J. H. Moulton 
argues that it is a plea to unconverted 
Jews by the one Christian leader for whom 
the Jews had a profound regard—hence 
the serupulous delicacy about obtruding the 
Christian claims and the scandal of the Cross, 
and the casual weaving in of sayings of Jesus 
rather than their distinct assertion. The 
attack on faith without works has been inter- 
preted as a polemic against Paulinism. But 
that is to forget that Paul himself has written 
ta the same effect in burning words: ‘though 
I have all faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains and have not charity, I am nothing’ 
{1 Co. xiii. 1-3). With Paul ‘faith’ is ethical, 
and invariably implies the fruits of the spirit 
and never the futile profession of a creed as 
here assailed. What James has in view is a 
perversion of the Pauline ‘justification by 
faith’ such as came with the intellectualizing 
ef the faith by Greek minds lacking in the 
wholesome Hebraic reverence for right living. 


WHO WROTE THE LETTER? 


The sturdy ethical note is the first and 
obvious sign of Hebrew authorship. Though 
the Greek is of the best in the New Testament, 
too good to be a mere translation of an 
Aramaic document, there are evidences of 
Jewish mentality throughout; e.g., the Hebraic 
eolouring of various phrases (i. 8, 15, 19; ii. 
7-14; iii. 12-18), reminiscences of prophetic 
style (iv. 4, v. 1), acquaintance with the Wis- 
dom lterature (iii., iv. 14), and with Philo 
{i, 17; iii. 6). The appeal is even more 
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Jewish than Christian at several points. 

But is our author a Palestinian or a Jew 
of the Dispersion? Can he be none other 
than James the Lord’s brother? This James 
was the acknowledged head of the Christians 
at Jerusalem and was leader of the section 
that stood for strict observance of Judaistic 
rules and regulations as opposed to Paul the 
Apostle. At first an unbeliever, he had become 
a convert to the faith and straightway, from 
his kinship to Jesus, a powerful pillar of the 
Church. Acts (xv. 13-33) attributes to him 
a speech and circular letter which should be 
compared with this Epistle. No reference is 
here made to the controversy on the Mosaic 
Law which reigned for a considerable time 
in the early Church. Could James address an 
encyclical to Christian communities without 
mention of this vexed question? It is argued, 
however, that there are two periods in the 
life of James when he might have composed 
this letter—before the controversy rose 
(c.A.D. 40) or after it had ceased to agitate the 
Church (c. 60). Certainly the attractive possi- 
bility of this distinguished authorship is not 
without support. The robust moral sense, the 
mind steeped in the Sermon on the Mount 
and kindred sayings of Jesus, the ardent hope 
of the Parousia, the references to figs and 
olives, the note of authority—all these features 
can be quoted as pointing that way. Piquant, 
too, would be the passage about that mis- 
chievous member, the tongue, if the author, as 
the brother of Jesus, remorsefully recalled the 
days when with other members of his family 
he cast at Jesus the bitter jibe, ‘He is beside 
himself’ (Mk. ii. 21). But there are serious 
difficulties in the way of this authorship. The 
fluent Greek, the quotation of the Septuagint 
version, the knowledge of Philo the Alex- 
andrian, the general allusiveness of the style, 
so typical of a man of eulture—would we 
expect these of a Galilean peasant? Why — 
should Jesus be named but three times? 
Would one who had witnessed the passion of 
Jesus pass over that and refer rather to the 
patience of Job? Could a Christian of the 


1 See further, Vote on James, the Lord’s Brother, 
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first generation fail to refer to the Resurrec- 
tion, the proofs of Messiahship, the obligatori- 
ness of the Mosaic Law and other vexed ques- 
tions of the time, especially when James was 
a protagonist of strong opinions? Would the 
Church so early shed its fresh enthusiasm to 
become a prey to the vices here attacked, viz. 
whining under persecution, snobbery, oppres- 
sion of the poor, cant and moneymaking? Are 
the Church life and organization as hinted at 
not more developed, and the Christian social 
consciousness more mature, than we should 
expeet so early as a.p. 40 or 60. 

Again, there would seem to be sprinkled 
reminiscences of Paul’s Epistles.1 There are 
also parallels with Hebrews, and more par- 
ticularly 1 Peter.2 Would it not be beneath 
the dignity of a leader like James to borrow 
from other Christian writings? Moreover 
there are similarities to the second century 
Didaché to explain.* . Finally, how could a 
pamphlet from such an acknowledged Chris- 
tian leader escape quotation earlier than the 
middle of the second century. The Shepherd 
of Hermas (c. 140) has the first probable 
quotation. The Epistle is not mentioned in 
the Muratorian canon, and is first definitely 
quoted by Origen, while Eusebius admits that 
even then it is held by some to be spurious. 
Evidently the Jacobean authorship was sus- 
pect from the beginning. These difficulties 
are only partially met by postulating a date 
late in James’ lifetime, after the dust of the 
conflict on circumcision had died down (? c. 
A.D. 62). Modern scholarship tends to place 
the Epistle in the second century, in an age 

it eer kO- Velo- 5 1. 6, CL. Ro. iy, 203. i. )22, 
GrerOntieta ir 31, CL. Ro. ii. 22-255 ii. 21, cf. Ro, 
Dyes. 224) eh Roe, 1/283 iv. 1)) ef. Ro.) vil. 23); 
IVECO. 5 1. 11,.cf. Ro. li. 13, 1926,.ef: 
HeGwiieisstcale Va. o; i1..5, cf. 1 Co. i, 27; ili. 
15, ef. 1 Co. ii. 14; ii. 8-12 cf. Gal. v. 14, Ro. xiii. 
Sfos ie10; ch. Gal. v3; iv. 4-5,.¢ef. Gals v. 17 
(Moffatt). 

7iiweemeismaep. Xu, 117 i..11, cf, 1.P. i, 24-25; 
AV. Gy einen ve 5) vy, 20;\\ef. 1 P. iv. 8) in'all of 
which the same passages from the Old Testament 
are quoted; iv. 7-10 cf. 1 P. v..6). 


3“Thou shalt not be double minded (dignomon), 
nor double tongued (diglossos) ... (Did. ch. 2, 
cf. Ja. 18). ‘In the church thou shalt confess thy 
transgressions, and shalt not come forward for 
thy prayer with an evil conscience’ (Did. ch. 4; 
Cf. SX. G14). 


when the glow had died out of church life 
and the ‘blanched Christology of the Didaché 
and Diognetus’ (Moffatt) held sway, an era 
of sober, vapid morality such as marks the 
Shepherd of Hermas, On that finding, James 
betrays the temper not of a primitive, but of 
a decadent, faith, when pulsing enthusiasms 
had died away and the religion of the living 
Christ had congealed into the formal precepts 
of a new law to be slavishly followed, the pain- 
ful copybook Christianity of the uninspired. 


TO WHOM IS THE EPISTLE 
ADDRESSED? 


The letter is written to the ‘twelve tribes 
which are of the Dispersion.’ This has been 
interpreted as meaning Christian churches 
composed entirely of Jews of the Dispersion. 
Probably the churches of Babylonia and Meso- 
potamia would meet the case. The desig- 
nation however may be merely a generic one 
signifying the new ideal Israel, 2.¢., the seat- 
tered fragments of Christendom throughout 
the world. These churehes know ills without 
and ills within: persecution tries them and 
ereat clefts divide the rich from the poor. A 
predominantly Jewish flavour is assumed in 
these communities; at least appeal is made to 
Jewish sentiment and tradition, e.g., in such 
phrases as ‘Abraham, our Father,’ ‘Lord God 
of Sabaoth,’ the term ‘synagogue’ possibly, 
the appeal to Job, the prophets, Elijah, Rahab, 
etc., the much-ado about oaths, the pursuit of 
wealth, the reverence for the Law. The vices 
they display are not such as we expect from 
those who in the earliest days had wrenched 
themselves free at great social sacrifice from 
Judaism or paganism: are they not the fail- 
ings of churchmen of the second generation, 
who had inherited their faith at second-hand 
rather than purchased it at great cost? 
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NOTE ON JAMES, THE LORD’S 
BROTHER. 


The association of this Epistle with James, 
the Lord’s brother, calls for an enquiry into 
what history and tradition have to tell us of 
his life and character. 

The early environment of James would be 
that of Joseph’s home at Nazareth. The ear- 
penter’s shop, the simple life of a Galilean 
village, the formative influences of upbringing 
in a large family, the quickening impulses 
that must have come from association with 
Jesus and Mary His Mother—all made their 
contribution to the education of James. 
Tradition adds that he was consecrated from 
his mother’s womb, drank neither wine nor 
strong drink, ate no animal food, never 
suffered a razor on his head, never anointed 
with oil or used a bath, wore no woollen but 
only linen garments. He would experience 
the hardships of poverty and know early the 
simple devoutness and goodness of the poor 
and needy—‘the quict of the land’ who were 
ever waiting for the consolation of Israel and 
the coming of the Kingdom. He would share 
the sympathy of Jesus for the humble and 
unworldly folk, and we may surmise that 
while Jesus saw with compassion how hard it 
was for rich men to enter the Kingdom, James, 
with the sterner judgment of common men, 
would nurse a smouldermg wrath against 
their iniquity and inhumanity and unbrother- 
liness. The social inequalities experienced in 
early life may easily have left James bitter, 
while Jesus was magnanimously unresentful. 
James would pass through the trying days of 
cleavage and misunderstanding in the home 
when Jesus took a path that perplexed His 
kinsfolk. ‘Even his brethren did not believe 
on him’ (Mk. iii. 21, Jn. vii. 5). But probably 
James, as, next to Jesus, the ablest and most 
discerning of the family, came even in His 
lifetime to appreciate his Brother. Perhaps 
the Resurrection experience(1 Co.xv.7) caused 
a complete upheaval in his as in Paul’s case. 
Certainly his identification with the believing 
band seems to have come early, and the place 
he speedily obtained in the Christian com- 


munity at Jerusalem was the foremost. His 
relationship to Jesus and his knowledge— 
drawn from long continued intimacies and 
sharing of confidences—marked him out for 
leadership. is character apparently con- 
firmed his position. Tradition has it that he 
used to enter the Temple alone, and would 
often be discovered on his knees in prayer 
pleading for remission of the people’s sins, his 
knees becoming hard as a camel’s through his 
incessant supplications. 


In early Christian history he figures 
prominently. To him Peter sends news of his 
escape from prison (Ac. xii. 17). He headed 


the Jerusalem Church and apparently was 
spokesman for the Judaizing party, being the 
author of the decision (Ac. xv.) that made for 
peace, James was too convinced a Jew to be 
other than zealous for maintaining his pre- 
cepts of Judaism even in Christianity, but we 
need not hold him responsible for the bigotry 
and intrigue of those who sheltered under his 
name and worked against Paul (Gal. ii. 12). 
His authority, indeed, probably won over the 
intransigeants to allow the compromise and 
admit Gentiles without circumcision. Perhaps 
we may have a trace of his mind and sym- 
pathies in the condition accompanying the 
arrangement: ‘only they would that we 
should remember the poor’(Gal. 11. 10). Loyaf 
to the agreement with Paul, he received the 
veteran Apostle on his last visit to Jerusalem 
(Ac. xxi. 18), and it may have been his 
diplomacy that persuaded Paul to carry out 
the ritual of certain vows as a concession to 
extreme Jewish opinion. 

A certain stern integrity in the man pro- 
bably explains his title, ‘James the Just.” 
That quality likewise lies behind the story of 
his death. | His suecess in commending the 
Messianic claims of Jesus roused the Jews 
to hostile action. Set on a pinnacle of the 
Temple, he was called on to publicly deny the 
Messiahship of Jesus. His reply was to 
declare that he saw Jesus sitting on the right 
hand of power and about to come on the clouds 
of heaven. So they cast him down and stoned 
him while he prayed, ‘I beseech thee, O Lord 
God and Father, forgive them, for they know 
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not what they do.’ Then a fuller’s club 
hastened the relief of death (a.p. 62). The 
details of this account are so reminiscent of 
Stephen’s martyrdom that they must remain 
doubtful. But the qualities of the man 
remain. <A flaming preacher of righteousness, 
a, tactful administrator, a man of deep per- 
sonal piety and unflinching courage, a friend 
of the poor and the needy—no unworthy son 
of the earpenter’s home. 
Jonn Dow. 


The Prince of Believers. 


Ja. i. 1—‘ James, a servant (RVm ‘ bondser- 
vant’) of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


TuHar James was the Lord’s brother Mr. Gos- 


sip, at least, does not doubt, as the following | 


extracts from a sermon in The Expository 
Times + prove. 

If we were asked what character in the New 
Testament offered our Lord the most audac- 
ious faith, most of us, probably, would fix 
upon the penitent thief and that strange trust 
of his, which shone out of the midnight dark- 
ness, when faith seemed sheer unreason and 
mere imbecility. And yet I, for one, am not 
sure I would not give my vote for James. For 
to him it was given to believe that the child 

with whom he had grown up in the old 
nursery at home, beside whom he had learned 
his lessons year in and year out; with whom, 
as a little fellow, he had played at marriages 
and funerals and make-believe; ‘often, no 
doubt, as a boy will, quarrelling with Him over 
some small trifle; with whom he had slept in 
the same little bed at night,—that the child 
who every evening knelt down with him at 
the same mother’s knee, and day by day 
learned about God from the same mother’s 
lips, was Himself the Son of God, the Word, 
the express image of God’s person—his own 
old playmate, his own brother, with whom he 
had lived for thirty years! Even the New 
_ Testament can show no faith so strong and 
daring and bewildering as that. 


1 Vol. xxxiii. p. 365ff. 


Yet James was characteristically sane and 
cautious, not at all the kind of man to be 
swept off his feet. So cautious, indeed, that 
when his brother set out on His mission, James 
for one flatly refused to countenance Him as 
a prophet; would have nothing to do with 
Him and His claims; was not at all exultant 
while the people were eagerly flocking about 
Him, and His name was being buzzed to and 
fro by excited groups at every street corner; 
was, indeed, much ashamed of Him and His 
ongoings, scandalized bythe pitiful stories that 
came home on every wind of how He, an igno- 
rant peasant, a mere village carpenter, dared 
to attack godly and learned people like the 
Pharisees, who had given their whole lives to 
religion and theology; ashamed of how He 
was consorting with the very scum, had sunk 
so low as to endeavour to buttress up His 
failing cause with recruits lke publicans and 
sinners, from the contamination of whose very 
touch James, like all decent people, would have 
twitched away his garment’s hem; of the. 
blasphemous stories He kept telling, compar- 
ing the great God to the most unseemly things, 
until at last poor James could stand it no 
longer; and roundly asserting that his brother 
had gone off His head, actually set out to 
bring the poor sufferer home and shut Him 
up where at least He could do no further 
harm, and bring no more disgrace on His 
afflicted family. Peter and James and John 
might be taken in, and throw in their lot with 
the movement, but James held ostentatiously 
aloof; other poor fools might believe this was 
the Christ, but James was quite convinced 
this was no prophet, but a self-deceived im- 
postor; no Messiah, but a lunatic! So it was 
to the very.end. Be sure that James was in 
Jerusalem all those Passover days when Christ 
was being dragged about from one tribunal 
to another, and at last was led out to a felon’s 
death ; but he appears to have taken no interest 
in the proceedings whatsoever, simply to have 
gone on with his worship in the Temple, pray- 
ing, no doubt, with earnestness and a sore 
heart for his misguided and most miserable 
brother, the brother who for years had been 
the family’s cross and heartbreak and disgrace. 


lel 


So true is it that one can live for half a 
lifetime within sight of Christ and see no 
special beauty in Him that we should desire 
Him. It is, indeed, their very nearness to 
the Master that is most people’s difficulty; 
because they have grown up beside Him that 
they so ignore and overlook Him. If we could 
come to the Gospels with fresh and unjaded 
minds, could open Luke for the first time, how 
it would thrill and move us to our depths— 
to learn that the great God loves us like that, 
that He is so self-sacrificing and so self-for- 
getful and so wholly lovable! Think what it 
would be to turn the leaves and come for the 
first time upon the Prodigal, or the Upper 
Room! But the old threadbare words have 
passed so often through our minds that we 
now listen to them wearily and yawningly, 
and with a wandering attention, as to a trite 
and sapless commonplace that awakens hardly 
any flicker of interest. If we had never had 
‘experience of God’s forgiveness, and could 
now make proof of it for the first time, would 
not our lives be flooded by a sudden sunshine, 
and our hearts be gay as children who must 
dance because their happy feet will not keep 
still? But because we have worn a pathway 
to the fountain open for uncleanness, because 
we have received God’s grace so often and so 
faithfully, we have largely lost sense of its 
marvel; can accept it nowadays with small 
surprise and less emotion; hardly anything 
of the old thrill, and little of the in- 
spiration it once brought. ‘It is a great 
thing,’ says old Halyburton, ‘to receive 
God’s pardon every time as though this 
were the only time we ever could receive 
it.’ But our familiarity with it has largely 
deadened the gospel’s appeal, robbed it for 
us of half its force. It is our nearness to the 
Master that blinds many of us to the mystery 
of Jesus’ person, to the wonder of His power 
and love. We read how Christ did marvellous 
works; and then how He came into His own 
country; and with that we draw a long breath 
before we turn the page. For what will this 
next chapter not contain! If He wrought 
such extraordinary things for these aliens and 
strangers, what. will He not do for the 
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women whom He knew as lassies, now that 
they were ill; for the men who had been 
at school with Him in their desperate need? 
But when we turn the page, it is to find a 
blank—only these few words written, ‘Here 
he could do no mighty works, because of their 
unbelief,’ save that He healed a few sick folk. 

The fact of the matter is that James was 
the religious member of the family, or at least 
had the eredit and the reputation of so being 
—James and not Jesus. A conscientious, 
grave, and austere man, he had devoted him- 
self to God’s service, and become a Nazirite, 
wore the long hair of that honourable order, 
practised their asceticisms and their self- 
denials, spent long hours a day upon his knees 
in prayer. The whole life of the house had 
to be governed largely to suit his religious 
habits, and no doubt this was gladly done; 
for every Jewish mother counted it an honour 
to have a Nazirite among her sons. Jesus 
took such food as was set before Him; but 
there were many things James could not 
touch. Jesus no doubt rose early and spent 
hours alone among the hills, but in the day- 
time He had little time for prayer, had to 
work hard and long to feed so many mouths; 
and when the evening came there were the 
little ones to help, and the mother to take care 
of in a hundred little ways that no one evei- 
saw but He; and always there would be some 
child, crying and very desperate, calling for 
Him, with a broken toy clenched in its hot 
little hand for Him to mend; there were tired 
folk to be helped, or some sick neighbour to 
be comforted, or someone who had fallen into 
sin, and with whom everyone else had broken, 
to be sought out and cheered. His was a full 
day, crowded with little kindnesses; but no 
one appears to have thought of it as specially 
religious! Everyone knew that where He 
was, there there were happiness and sunshine ; 
everyone saw that always He was thinking 
about others, never of Himself. But in time 
they just accepted that, as we all do. It was 
His way to be kind and unselfish; and they 
thought no more about it. But James was 
always at his prayers, and always at his fasts, 
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and always at his religious exercises, till the 
very bairns, who hailed his Elder Brother with 
shouts of delight and came tumbling to meet 
Him, grew hushed and awed and awkward in 
presenee of the spare, ascetic, other-worldly 
saint, whom everyone could see was a saint. 

Long years after, looking back, James spoke 
- with a certain bitterness and fierceness of 
these things, warned others that to fast and 
pray and busy oneself in religious ordinances 
is an empty thing unless it is having effect 
upon one’s character and daily life. 

These things, he says, are not religion; but 
simply the means whereby we may attain to 
it; the fuel with which it is fed: and the 
thing itself is to be kind of heart, and free 
from selfishness, to think of others, and to 
spend oneself for others; to make the world 
a brighter place by lifting burdens from tired 
shoulders, and sharing the sorrows of sad 
hearts, and helping those who have no claim 
on us, except that they are needy and that we 
have help to give. It is not difficult to under- 
stand what face had risen up before him when 
he defines religion as a great unselfishness 
and a compassion and a giving of oneself 
away with both full, generous hands. Is your 
faith bearing fruit like that? he eries, in his 
own pointed way. Are your prayers teach- 
ing you to gain the Christlike mind? Because 
religion, as I saw the Master live it out, was 
a most practical and homely thing. 

Have we learned that, you and I? Some 
people never do, go to their death with eyes 
unopened. Ruskin has a very scornful pass- 
age on our phrase ‘divine service’; telling us 
that, while it is right and fitting that a child 
should ask its father for what it would like, 
and thank him for what he has given, no 
child would call that serving him! Yet that 
is what. God’s children term it—that is all 
the service many of them ever give! Without 
prayer we can never keep the Christlike mind 
alive; the thing cannot be done. But prayer 
and chureh attendance and the like are not 
religion, far less Christlikeness. For that is 
to be self-denying, to forget oneself, to think 
of others, to refuse to shut oneself within 
one’s narrow interests, to make our aim not 


how much we can get, but how much we can 
do, and all this in the little nothings that _ 
make up our daily round. 

Although James had no faith in his brother, 
Christ believed in James; and probably few 
nails in the cross He had to carry hurt Him 
more than that He Himself had so to vex 
and wound His brother’s heart. Apart from 
natural affection, there was a sincerity, an 
earnestness, a sterling worth in him that called 
out Christ’s regard. Of him, too, surely it 
might have been written, as of that other not 
dissimilar soul, that Jesus beholding him 
loved him, with a frank, admiring love that 
showed plainly in His eyes. And accordingly 
one of the first of those to whom He appeared 
after His resurrection was His own brother. 

What these two said to one another in that 
unimaginable interview, the Scriptures, with 
their innate delicacy, give no hint. ‘A word 
did it,’ Savonarola used to say, speaking of 
his altered character and life, ‘a word did it’; 
but he never told the word. No more did 
James drop any hint; only, like Saul on the 
Damascus road, he too saw and. believed. 


High things were spoken there, unhanded 
down; 

Only they saw thee from the secret shrine 

Returning with hot cheeks and kindled eyes. 


How many of us, stubborn in our unbelief, or 
careless and indifferent, have been so sud- 
denly arrested, found ourselves face to face 
with Christ, this Master whom we had 
ignored, if not disliked; and all at once we 
saw. Just how it came about we do not per- 
haps know, and could not perhaps tell. Only 
what had been blank to us grew full of mean- . 
ing; what had seemed utterly impossible was 
seen to be the most sure and most glorious 
fact; what had been nothing, everything. 
‘James, the slave of Jesus Christ,’ is how he 
opens his Epistle. 

Of James’ service to the Church it were not 
easy to speak too much or too highly. Even 
apart from his relationship to the Master, his 
own great gifts of mind, and purity of soul, 
and saintliness of character, marked him out 
as a leader even in the circle of the first dis- 
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ciples. And to him there was given a post 
than which none was more dangerous or deli- 
eate or difficult to fill. For nowhere was the 
Chureh more vexed and harried than at its 
headquarters in Jerusalem, and yet it was 
here, on the scene of his Master’s martyrdom, 
among the very men who had contrived it, 
that he chose to serve and bear his witness. 
When the persecution broke out, nearly all the 
others scattered, bearing the gospel north and 
south and east and west; but James’ heart 
clung to Jerusalem; and he seems to have 
faced the danger and stayed on. A less wise 
or conciliatory leader, or one less sympathetic 
to the old religion, would have been hurried 
to an early death. But, so old Hegesippus 
tells us, James’ austere saintliness won rever- 
ence even from the Jews—this man who 
prayed so much for the people in the Temple 
that his knees became hard as a camel’s; whom 
almost alone among Christians, Jews could 
understand, and did admire. 

Nor was that all. For what particularly 
strikes one in time is his open-mindedness, 
which, contrary to the normal course, grew 
with the years, not lessened. All James’ in- 
stincts were conservative and cautious; the 
whole turn of his mind was such that naturally 
he would have been narrow and prejudiced 
and even bigoted. Left to himself, he would 
never have gone to the Gentiles; and when 
tidings that Peter and then Paul had done so 
, reached him, he felt that things were not going 
his way, nor as he would have chosen. Yet 
when the clamour grew, and the orthodox folk 
appealed to him, sure of a favourable ruling, 
though he knew that it meant endless trouble 
to himself, the man did violence to the bias 
of his nature and the set of his mind, and 
boldly threw his influence into the scale for 
liberty of action. It is not my way, he said; 
and J myself could not have done it. But God 
seems to have spoken, and revealed that they 
are right, not I; that what I imagined to be 
principle was merely private prejudice, and 
now that He has taught me, I dare not oppose 
His will. And it was largely James’ tact and 
conciliatoriness and humility that held the 

Church together, and saved it from disruption 


into half a dozen warring sects. 

All which is evidence of real greatness of 
soul. It is so easy to sulk and be stubborn 
when things will not go our way, to elevate 
our likings and our prejudices into principles ; 
so hard to give way graceiully and heartily, 
to welcome new truth, when we see that it is 
truth, though not what we hoped and believed 
would prove truth, but the opposite. A soul 
that keeps its windows open to the light and | 
air, that is willing to listen when God speaks 
to it, that is prepared to follow truth wherever 
it may lead, is one with which God can do 
anything. But most of us are thrawn and 
dogged, hold to our views of things just 
because they are ours, do not want further 
light—will not admit that it is light, insist 
that the accustomed is the real, and are sadly 
inhospitable to the unfamiliar. Forno gift 
should we pray God oftener than for openness 
of mind, especially in these times of transition, 
when everything, thrown back into the crue- 
ible, is emerging in new forms—most of all 
if we are growing old. For ageing minds, like 
ageing limbs, grow stiff and inelastic, find it 
increasingly difficult to twist themselves to the 
new point of view, and increasingly easy to 
dismiss the novel as mere decadence and 
heresy, although sometimes it is God’s voice 
they are resisting. It was not easy for James, 
yet he did it. There are people to whom 
certain of the virtues seem to come by nature, 
and others for whom they are desperately 
hard. And it is they who, doing violence\to 
their natural disposition, gain what was none 
of theirs who are the greatest saints. As New- 
man says, it is not the ninety-nine points where 
it is easy, but the one where it is hard, that 
is the test. 

And what makes James’ triumph more 
remarkable is that he was both a passionate 
and a quick-tongued man. No one can read 
his Epistle without learning that; without 
discovering where his shoe pinched and his 
soul bled. Again and again he returns to it 
with shame and self-loathing, heaping up — 
dreadful words of shuddering and disgust. 
The very snakes ean be robbed of their fangs 
and venom, but the tongue can no man tame; 
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and there ate years of struggle and of failure 
in that bitter ery. Do what we will, it masters 
us, into hot angry words, and bitterness of 
judgment; into a deadly poison of detraction ; 
into talking about others, meaning indeed no 
harm, and yet none the less doing it; hinting 
faults, passing on what we have heard with- 
out the slightest knowledge or the least invest- 
igation, wounding others’ reputation merely 
to give a fillip to a conversation, or revive it 
when it drags. It is, cries James, the very 
fire of hell aflame in our own nature: and 
as he eries the man tears at the Nessus shirt 
that stings and burns him, yet which he can- 
not get off. It is what makes hell hell, and it 
is ablaze in us, and will not be trampled out; 
leaps into flame, tread desperately on it how 
we will. All which seems unreal and exag- 
gerated to us, who keep stumbling half a 
dozen times a day into such sins, and think 
no more about them, never remember our hot 
words or our idle chatter about other folk, 
account these very little faults hardly worth 
chronicling. And yet, as James looks back, 
the thing about Christ that appears to have 
remained most vividly with him, the char- 
acteristic that bewildered him the most, was 
just His perfect mastery of His tongue. Often 
as James as man and boy had been irritating, 
often as he had spoken woundingly, often as 
he had, misjudged and misunderstood Him, 
never once had Jesus been betrayed into pas- 
sion or ill-humour or one unguarded word. 
That seems to have been the element in His 
perfection that haunted James, and humbled 
him, and stirred him to a wondering envy. 
If any man seemeth to be religious and 
bridleth not his tongue, he has but small 
resemblance to the Master as I saw Him. 

We have a great fight before us! Yet, as 
we enter it, let us catch something of James’ 
intrepidity and sheer gallantry of spirit. 
There never was a finer spiritual fighter, one 
with steadier eyes, and a heart less afraid. 
When a temptation leaps at us we, for the 
most part, whimper and snivel and pity our- 
selves, go into action whipt before the issue 
is joined. But not so James, who exults in 

‘battle—‘Count it all joy,’ he says—hails a 


ae 


temptation from afar as a new opportunity of 
victory, another field where freedom can be 
won and shrewd blows struck, defines it as a 
chance, not of sinning, as we do, but of 
winning. 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


The soul that faces what life sends so gallanthy 
and with such utter faith cannot be van- 
quished. Could we but gain the spirit of 
this doughty fighter, we too would pass on 
from strength to strength, from one imposs- 
ible triumph to another and yet greater, would 
really find that all things work together for 
our good. 


The Uses of Adversity. 


Ja. i, 2-4.—‘ My brethren, count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations; knowing this, that 
the trying of your faith worketh patience. But 
let patience have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.’ 


Tuus abruptly does James plunge into the 
heart of a difficult matter. The question how 
to meet trial has long exercised men: James 
answers it almost before he asks it. He has 
no doubt as to the temper in which it should 
be met. According to him, joy is the fitting 
frame for us when we encounter vicissitudes, 
pain or sorrow. 

James does not bid us accept this doctrine 
of joy in tribulation upon his personal auth- 
ority. It is no philosopher’s zpse dixit. He 
appeals to his readers’ own experience: 
‘Knowing that the proof of your faith worketh 
patience.’ ‘Knowing’ “.e., ‘in that ye are con- 
tinually finding out and getting to know.’ The 
verb and the tense indicate progressive and 
continuous knowledge, as by the experience of 
daily life; and this teaches us that proving 
and testing not only brings to light, but brings _ 
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into existence, patience. This patience, this 
abiding firm under attack or pressure, must 
be allowed full seope to regulate all our con- 
duct; and then we shall see why trials are a 
matter for joy rather than sorrow, when we 
find ourselves moving onwards towards, not 
the barrenness: of stoical ‘self-sufficieney’ but 
the fullness of Divine protection!’ “That ye 
may be perfect and entire, lacking in nothing,’ 
is perhaps a reminiscence of Christ’s words, 
‘Ye therefore shall be perfect; as your hea- 
venly Father is perfect.’ 


1. The first effect of trial for our perfection 
‘is that it tests faith; it is the proof or prov- 
ing of our faith. Faith is the foundation of all 
religious life; it is that by which we cling 
to God and to all the comforts of His revela- 
tion. If trial tests faith, it tests the very 
foundation of all we believe in and hope for. 
Nothing is so needful for us as to be sure of 
it. If we should be sure of anything, we 
should be sure of faith, and trial is the mak- 
ing sure of it. The word suggests the testing 
of metals. As the gold ore is tested by fire, 
melted in the crucible that all the dross may 
be taken away, so trial is the fire in which 
God tests our faith, that it may be without 
alloy. When He has tried us, we shall. come 
forth as gold. The well-rooted tree when 
tossed by the storm only strikes its roots 
deeper into the ground. If it survives the 
storm it is stronger for the blast, not weaker. 
When God tempted Abraham, asking him to 
‘offer up his only son, the command must have 
entered like iron into ‘his soul; but when the 
trial was over, and he had nobly stood the 
test, God said to him, ‘Now I know that thou 
fearest God.’ What unshaken trust, what 
unbounded faith; Abraham must have gained 
through that one victory! 

So it always is. Trial tests and purifies 
and strengthens faith.’ When a man has come 
through the fire by reason of his trust in 
‘God, when he knows that but for that trust 
he would have been broken and overwhelmed, 
he learns more trust. He is able for the next 
trial. His faith has been tested. The 
reverse is equally true. Where there has been 
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little trial, there has been little test, little to 
exercise faith, little to bring out its quality 
and prove its strength, little experience of 
what we are able to bear. We never know 
ourselves till we are tried, till occasions come 
by way of temptation that call out all our 
powers. The strain caused by some unex- 
pected calamity may reveal ackests of char- 
acter which we should not otherwise have 
discovered, or a possibility of faith about 
which we might never have dreamed. We 
may have thought we had set our affections 
on things above, but a bank failure,an unlucky 
speculation, a bad season, reveals to us how 
much of our treasure is still on earth. We 
thought we had got over our ill-temper, but 
a sudden provocation shows us how small is 
our self-command. We need to practise the 
mind of Christ before we learn to meet trials 
and temptations in a right spirit. 

J You have learned long ago that the best 
learning comes from trial, and that often the 
most striking views of spiritual things, as of 
natural, come with some sharp and abrupt 
turn in the road, leaving an image which lives 
long after the rough jolt has passed away.? 


2. Thus we gradually wear on to the next 
stage: the testing of faith worketh patience. 
‘Patience’ is a favourite word of James. 
Throughout his experience he exalts and 
ineuleates this grace. He shows how neces- 
sary it is in common life. ‘Behold,’ he says, 
‘the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, being patient over it, until 
it receive the early and latter rain. Be ye 
also patient; stablish your hearts: for the 
coming of the Lord is at hand.’ He asks his 
readers to take the prophets also for an 


example of suffering and of patience, and 


reminds them of the patience of Job. The 
word ‘patience’ means persevering endurance, 
bearing up under trial and not giving way, 
continuing to endure in the hope and belief 
that we are in God’s hands, waiting in calm- 
ness upon the Divine will. It is not sullen 


“acquiescence, bearing pain as the dumb brutes, 
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submitting to the inevitable with stoical deter- 
1 Life and Letters of John Cairns, 382. 


left Him only for a season. 
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mination; nor is it the submission of cynical 
indifference, bearing trial as if we never felt 
it and were in no way affected by it,trampling 
on our feelings, and treating suffering as if it 
did not exist. It is neither supineness nor 
indifference, but rather hopeful, believing per- 
sistency, endurance. It is bearing up under 
our own load, and continuing our journey in 
spite of it, shouldering our burden not sul- 
lenly, but with thankfulness. This, James 
says, 1s the result of the testing of faith: it 
worketh patience, endurance. 

Can we see how it does so? 
learned, tests faith, it proves whether it be 
strong and genuine. But it does more than 
this. It is not only that trial tests faith, but 
that the’ process is continuous: no sooner is 
one trial overcome than another takes its 
place. "It is the continuousness of temptation, 
the condition of being tested, that worketh 
patience. The temptation in the wilderness 
was the trial of Christ’s faith; it was, so to 
speak, the one great shock at the outset Gf His 
career that proved its quality, but the tempter 
It was by the 
repeated testing of faith that He gained en- 
durance. He learned obedience, learned it 
as 2 scholar does his lesson, line upon line, by 
the things which He siiffered. One trial may 
test our faith, but it needs many testings to 
develop endurance. The strongest men are 


‘those who, as we say, have come through most. 


Their unshaken trust is the result of many 
testings bravely endured, until at length 
through much tribulation they become ‘per- 
bg and enitire.’ 


Let iid man Phiten sudden in a minute 
shite ‘is accomplished and the work is 
‘done ;— 
Though with thine earliest dawn thou 
‘should’st begin it 
Searce were it ended in thy setting sun. 
3. The last stage is from endurance to per- 
fection. ‘Let patience have its perfect work, 
that ye may be perfect and entire, lacking in 
nothing.” We catch in these words an echo 


1F. W. H. Myers, Saint Paul. 


Trial, we have | 
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of Christ’s saying, ‘He that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved. ’ ‘Be ye perfect’ : 
James’s meaning is that it is not enough to go 
on enduring for a time. We shall lose the 
good we have gained if we give way after 
suffering even for a long time. Let patience 
have its full effect, let it attain its end. God 
is working to an end in all our trials. Our 
dark days, our hard. tasks, the terrible per- 
sistency and continuance of trial, are really 
the proofs of the faithfulness of God in the 
working out of His great purpose—that we 
should be perfect and entire, lacking in no- 
thing. 

The words recall the conditions of the 
sacrifice in the older order—the beasts for the 
offering were to be without blemish. So the 
Christian must desire to be whole. 


That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maim’d or broken sacrifice. 


To such a hope we should look. . This is the 
true end of the process into which the soul 
is plunged, and it is not impossible to count 
even ‘sore trials a sheer joy if only they help 
to this end : 

Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a_ second 

time ! 

Why. comes temptation but for man to meet, 
‘And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 


The only end that can make sense of this 
human scene is the making of, human person- 
ality ready for the Divine life. God is bring- 
ing sons to glory. For this end He is pre- 
pared to subordinate all lower ends. By 
their bearing upon such an end all the hap- 
penings of life have to be judged. Trials! 
In themselves they may be bitter and even 
hateful; but they are never to judged hy 
themselves; they are part of a process where- 
by the mature sons of God are being made. 
And if the last great end is brought nearer 
by trials, then it is possible even to count it 
a joy to be in the thick of them. 

‘Perfect and entire’—the two words are 
not synonymous. ‘Perfect’ means here full- 
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grown, mature in character and understand- 
ing, no longer children in attainment, but 
having all the characteristics and possessions 
of full-grown Christian men and women. 
‘Entire’ means having all that should belong 
to us, soundness of our various faculties and 
powers: the man whom Peter healed at the 
steps of the Temple was made ‘entire,’ sound 
in every part and limb. God’s aim for us 
is nothing less than this, that we should be 
full-grown in spiritual attainment and devel- 
oped in all our faculties and parts, having 
everything that should belong to us. We 
speak, of the importance of a many-sided 
education for our children; one part of it 
must not be developed at the expense of 
another; body and mind, and both in all their 
many-sided interests, require to be taken into 
account. God designs for us a many-sided 
training. 
us all round. No part of our higher moral 
and spiritual nature will be neglected. 

Are you wearied of long continued trouble, 
wearied waiting for God to come to your help, 
wearied for that dark shadow to be lifted off 
your home, off your own life, off the life of 
one dear to you? Remember it is God’s way 
of bringing you to be perfect and entire, 
lacking in nothing. If we think what this 
means perhaps we shall understand better the 
length and the persistency of the discipline. 
How are you meeting hardness and troubles? 
What fruit have they produced in you? Have 
they made you stronger, purer, more Christ- 
like? Do you face them manfully in the 
strength of faith? Or do you sink before 
them into feebleness and despair? There is 
only one way of turning them to good 
aceount and making them subserva the end 
for which God has designed them: on the one 
hand to face them, not to flinch, to face them 
im the Master’s strength, to endure as seeing 
Him who is invisible; and on the other to 
accept them as the Divine instruments of dis- 
cipline to shape us to God’s ideal. With 
infinite wisdom and love and patience, He 
lays His hand upon us here and there, He 
tests us in this way and that, in order that, 


He will so train us as to cultivate 
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full-grown and entire in every part, lacking 
in nothing that belongs to God’s ideal of what 
we should be, not halt or maimed, but with a 
completed manhood and womanhood, we may 
enter into life.t 

{In Thonon Madame Guyon met a poor 
woman, a laundress. ‘This poor woman,’ she 
says, ‘was the mother of five children. But 
her poverty, and the cares of her family, were 
not the only source of trouble. She had a 
husband distempered both in mind and in 
body. He seemed to have nothing left ment- 
ally but his angry dispositions, and nothing 
left physically but just strength enough in 
his unparalyzed arm to beat his suffering 
wife. Yet this poor woman, now become, 
under God’s grace, rich in faith, bore all with 
the meekness and patience of an angel, By 
her personal labours she supported both her 
five children and her husband. Her poverty 
was extreme; her suffering from other causes _ 
great; but amid her trials and distractions, 
she kept constantly recollected in God; and 
her tranquillity of spirit was unbroken. When: 
she prayed, there was something wonderful 
in it. 

In the same town were a shopkeeper, and a 
man whose business it was to make locks. 
Both became deeply religious; and, as was 
natural, they became intimate friends with 
each other. Learning the situation of the 
poor laundress, they agreed to visit her in 
turn, and to render her some assistance by 
reading to her. But they were suprised to: 
learn that she was already instructed by the. 
Lord Himself in all they read to her. God, 
they found, had taught her inwardly by the 
Holy Ghost, before He had sent, in His pro- 
vidence, the outward aid of books and pious 
friends to confirm His inward communica- 
tions. So much was this the ease, that they 
were willing to receive instruction from her. 
Her words seemed Divine.’ ? 


Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers; 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow; 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 


1D. Fairweather, Bound in the Spirit, 230ff. 
27T. C. Upham, The Life of Madame Guyon, 187- 
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And. trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will,’ 
And in His hottest fire hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart all heated 
On the hard anvil, minded so 

Into His own fair shape to beat it 
With His great hammer, blow on blow : 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will,’ 

And at His heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it, 
The sparks fly off at every blow; 

He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool and makes it glow; 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will,’ 

And in His mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur? For the sorrow 
Thus only longer lived would be; 

Its end may come and will to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me: 

So I say, trusting, ‘As God will,’ 

And trusting to the end hold still. 


He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand; 
And all His heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master hand : 

Sol say, praying, ‘As God will,’ 
And hope in Him and suffer still.’ 


Joy in Trouble. 


Ja. i. 2.—‘ Count it all joy when ye fall into 
adlivers temptations.’ 


Wuar an attainment this sets before us! It 
seems far beyond our reach. To count it joy 
when we fall into trials! It is like telling us 
to make crowns out of poverty or stars out of 
midnight. We are not accustomed to assoc: 
iate joy and trouble. We think of joy rather 
as the friend of comfort, and bounty, and suc- 
cess, and victory. But here is joy rising out 
of the very midst of trouble. It is like a robin 
singing on a wintry morning, or a thrush 
singing in the wet and foggy twilight, a twi- 
light swiftly darkening into an uncomfortable 
1 Julius’ Sturm. 
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| and clammy night. 


And yet this is the kind 
of association in which the Word of God 
delights. It loves to bring its music out of 
the most unlikely places. 


1. We notice that James does not shirk the 
problem of trial. He is no shallow optimist, 
who ignores painful facts. He boldly admits 
that manifold temptations are to be expected 
in life. The word he uses shows how widely 
his eye has ranged over the field of human 
existence. He speaks of life as full of many 
and varying ‘temptations’—a word which 
means more than mere afflictions and more 
than mere temptations to do wrong; in it he 
includes everything in life which befalling us 
demands the bracing up of our moral energy 
to endure or to resist. The word ‘to tempt’ 
has come to mean to endeavour to mislead a 
person and so to encompass his fall: it is 
generally now employed in an evil sense; but 
the word that James uses, and which it is 
difficult to translate by any other word than 
temptation, primarily means only to make 
trial of, to search into; it is nearer in thought 
to the word ‘attempt,’ which leaves the issue 
of the effect uncertain. Man is to be regarded 
first as untried; the divers temptations are 
the environing trials which come to put him 
to the proof. As there are evil men in the 
world, so there are temptations which are 
designed to bring about a man’s fall: evil 
natures seek to lead men into evil: such are 
tempters in a bad sense. But the incidents 
and accidents, as we call them, of life are not 
arranged with any such evil intention; they 
are rather such things as are common to man, 
and they are but experiences which test 
man’s moral quality. 

As waves and storms serve to test the sea- 
going qualities of a ship, as rain and flood 
test the stability of a house (Matt. vii.), as the 
perils and stratagems of war test the soldier, 
so these temptations of hfe put men to the 
proof. We may succumb to them—tested we 
may be tempted; the ship may founder; the 
house may fall; the soldier may flee—but there 
is no sinister purpose in storm, or flood, or 
battle; there is no value in all; they work 
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experience; they test, and testing they set a 
stamp of approval upon all that endures; by 
revealing unsuspecting weakness they point 
out the way of improvement to him who fails. 

Madame Guyon puts it thus: ‘God will 
give us opportunities to try our consecration, 
whether it be a true one or not.’ No man can 
be wholly the Lord’s unless he is wholly con- 
secrated to the Lord; and no man can know 
whether he is thus wholly consecrated, except 
by tribulation. That is the test. To rejoice in 
God’s will, when that will imparts nothing 
but happiness, is easy even for the natural 
man. But none but the renovated man, none 
but the religious man,. can rejoice in the 
Divine will, when it crosses his path, dis- 
appoints his expectations, and overwhelms 
him with sorrow.’ Trial, therefore, instead of 
being shunned, should be welcomed as the 
test,—and the only true test,—of a true state. 

Beloved souls. There are consolations 
which pass away; but ye will not find true 
and abiding consolation except in entire aban- 
donment, and in that love which loves the 
cross. He who does not welcome the cross 
does not welcome God.’ + 

{| Writing coneerning the severe cyclones 
which occasionally visit North Queensland, a 
traveller observes, ‘Nature is rational even in 
her most passionate moments. Vegetation, 
rank and gross as in an unweeded garden, 
requires vigorous lopping. These ‘storms 
comb out: superfluous branches, eut out dead 
wood, destroy decayed shoots, and cleanse 
trunks and branches of parasitic growths. All 
is done boldly, yet with such skill that in a 
few weeks losses are hidden under masses of 
clean, healthy, bright foliage. The soil has 


received a luxurious top-dressing. Trees and | 


plants respond to the stimulus with magical 


roused into efforts so splendid that the realism 
of tropical vegetation is to be appreciated 
only after Nature has swept and sweetened 
her ‘garden.’ What a vivid parable of the 
blessing brought by the tempests which sweep 


_ the soul.? 


1T. C. Upham, The Life of Madame Guyan, 239. 
2W. L. Watkinson, The Gates of Dawn, 366. 
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2. We begin now to. catch the writer’s 
sturdy philosophy’of life as we :reflect upon 
his words. ‘Count it all joy.’ That is just 
what we do not think of doing. It is natural 
and easy to dwell upon the pain, the worry, 
the inconvenience, the irritation of the many 
trials of life. They are’ not fixed and con- 
stant; we cannot prepare ourselves against 
them as men who know’ that they can be 
assailed only from one quarter; ‘trials come 
from all sides; they spring up in unexpected 
places and in unforeseen ways. Thus repeat- 
edly assailed, it is no wonder that men should 
be in heaviness, or ‘put to grief in manifold 
temptations’ (1 Pet. i. 6). It is easy to dwell 
upon the variety, and fatiguing incessancy of 
life’s troubles. Men have spent their eloqu- 
ence in describing them. ‘Man, is born unto 
trouble, as the sparks fly upwards.’ Sorrow, 
predestined sorrow, waits him at every turn. 


Before the, beginning of, years, 
There came to the making of man 
Life with a gift of tears, 
Time with a glass that ran: 


Like Hamlet, everyone has felt at times ‘the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ So 
clear and widespread is the fact, and so easy 
is it to enlarge upon the fact that we weary 
of the commonplace reiteration of complaints. 
But here we reflect that it is cowardly to 
spend time in lamenting the inevitable. Wis- 
dom bids us ask how the ills of life should 
be met. What spirit is most consonant with 
manhood, when confronted with acknowledged 
and inbvitible ills? 

It is in its answer to this question that 
Christianity rises so high. Stoicism could 


; L ' counsel a proud equanimity, and at times 
vigour, for lazy, slumbering forces have been | 


achieved a sort of noble disdam. Buddhism 
sought to get rid of ‘the cause of suffering by 
stifling some of the best emotions of the human 
heart. Both sought to reach an unruffled 
calm, bred of an indifference which was either 
pride or lack of feeling: | Christianity meets 
the problem by calling forth a triumphant 
spirit based on invincible confidence. No 
faith struck with so firm a hand the note of 
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joy in the midst of trouble. ‘We glory in 
tribulation,’ said Paul (Rom. v. 3). ‘Count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions,’ writes James. Do not both disciples 
lead our thoughts back to their Master? 
Christ had never concealed from His dis- 
ciples the truth that tribulation awaited them. 
‘In the world ye have tribulation’; but He 
gave them the right to confidence. The world, 
which teemed with tribulation, was a world 
despoiled of all power to harm. It was a 
vanquished world. ‘Ye have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 

{| His growing blindness distressed all those 
who loved him. Old age had descended upon 
him suddenly. Not only were his eyes dark- 
ened, but he suffered from constant sickness 
and frequent spittmg of blood. Every phys- 
ical organ was impaired, and he was always 
in pain. Fasts and austerities and poignant 
sorrow had accomplished this collapse. 

Cardinal Ugolino was anxious that Francis 
should come to Rieti to have his eyes exam- 
ined. He wrote an affectionate letter to 
this effect, and Brother Elias seconding his 
appeal, Francis was with much difficulty per- 
suaded to accept his invitation. 

His own forebodings were of death, for few 
could hope to survive the surgical butcheries 
of that age. He decided to pay Sister Clare 
a farewell visit before going to Rieti. It was 
near the end of July when he arrived at San 
Damiano. A few hours afterwards he was 
seized with such acute pain that his departure 
was delayed! Clare and the sisters nursed 
him during the fortnight of his illness. He 
was now quite blind, but desired more solitude 
and greater freedom than were possible within 
the walls of San Damiano. Clare with her 
own hands built a large hut of reeds and 
rushes in her garden, to which he was removed, 
and where, in spite of an ‘invasion of 
rats and mice by day and night, which let 
him neither eat nor sleep in peace, he recov- 
ered the serenity of mind and the joyousness 
of spirit which had so energised the first ten 
years of his apostolate.. For in the midst of 
trials, which the childish mind of that age 
attributed to diabolic annoyance, he was com- 
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forted once again by the voice of his Master, 
who bade him rejoice greatly in his tribula- 
tions and infirmities and heed nothing’ but 
the priceless treasure which God had given 
him'in’ reward of them, as if already he had 
entered into His Kingdom. 

His soul was.filled with rapture and over- 
flowed in praise, and the sisters often heard 
his -voice lifted’ up’ in new songs while he 
walked under the olive-trees. The vision 
within was rendered to him a thousand-fold 
for the shadow fallen on his eyes.? 


3. What we ought to realize here is the 
fundamental view of life which these disciples . 
of Christ took. They were living in a world 
that did not belong to the powers of evil; 
whatever strength evil had was a_ broken 
strength; the force of evil, however great in 
appearance, was inherently weak. Believing 
this, James could say, ‘Count it all joy.” He 
employs the part of the verb which implies 
that we are to keep on continually reckoning, 
as faith can reckon, that there is in trial an 
inherent reason for joy; tribulation is fraught 
with possibilities which make for keener joy. 
Note, he does not say that trial is in itself 
joy; he does not deny that trial is trouble- 
some, but he says that we may and ought to 
reckon it as bringing seasons and opportun- 
ities of gladness. There is labour, fatigue, 
and not infrequently pain, in sustained effort, 
in the strained muscle and in the labouring 
breath, but there is also a joy in contending ; 
a thrill of gladness which springs from even 
enforced exertion. Realize the moral victory 
and the spiritual strength which may come 
to one who, conquering circumstances, gains 
mastery over self, and we shall see the reasons 
for joy which accompany the presence of 
manifold temptations. Realize, further, the 
love which the servant of Christ bears to his 
Master, and we shall know the secret joy 
which is theirs, to whom it is given ‘not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer in his 
behalf.’ 

{ It seemed to me the other day, as I stood 


1A. M. Stoddart, Francis of Assisi, 184. 
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in a country lane, that I was face to face with 
the visible parable of Christianity as ex- 
pounded by James and Paul. For I was 
almost dazzled by the beauty of the flowering 
thorn. This bush that a week or two back 
was just a black mass of spikes and thorns 
was now the gayest of the gay. The thorn- 
trees had blossomed out in magnificent pro- 
fusion of bloom, white and pink in turn, and 
the whole countryside was bright with their 
beauty, and sweet with their fragrance. 
According to the teaching of James, the sor- 
row and miseries of life may be to a Christian 
like the flowering thorn. The thorns, indeed, 
are still there, and capable of inflicting pain; 
but in the glory of bloom and sweetness they 
flood the soul with bliss. The hour comes 
when you see them not hard, naked, cruel— 
that is the one-sided, short-sighted, imperfect 
view. You see them fully revealed; their 
hidden virtue brought to light and life in all 
the splendour of leaf and blossom and scent. 
According to the teaching of James, the 
thorns of life are of this kind—painful, and 
trying, but with a secret magic of virtue that 
surprises us one day by a full revelation of 
sweetness and beauty.? 

{In the first volume of Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone,” there is a letter which Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote at the age of twenty-three. ‘In 
future,’ he wrote, ‘I hope circumstances will 
bind me down to work with a rigour which 
my natural sluggishness will find it impossible 
to elude. ... Periods like these [through 
which he had been passing] grievous gener- 
ally in many of their results, are by no means 
unfavourable to the due growth and progress 
of individual character. I remember a very 
wise saying of Archidamus in Thucydides, 
that the being educated en tois anagkaiotatois 
brings strength and efficacy to the character.’ 
The passage to which he refers is where Archi- 
damus says: ‘We should remember that man 
differs little from man except that he turns 
out best who is trained in the sharpest school.’ 


1C. S. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, 86. 
2P. 97. 
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The Testing of Faith. 


Ja. i. 3— The trying (RV ‘ proof’) of your faith 
worketh patience.’ ; 


THE trials or temptations mdiecated by James 
are of a special kind. They are trials that test 
our faith: they are trials that put our souls 
to the proof. There are many trials that test 
us intellectually and physically. There are 
trials that demand courage and endurance. 
There are trials that pierce us with many sor- 
rows. But it may well be that none of these 
is of the special order described by the 
Apostle James. They do not attack us where 
we are most of all sensitive, and where a 
wound inflicts the sharpest agony. They leave 
our faith untroubled. Even supposing that 
they involve a loss of confidence in trusted 
friends; even if they lay in ruins the honour 
and credit of some whom we have respected 
and loved; they do not suggest to us that 
God is not in His Heaven, that His Word does 
not stand, nor His love and His honour 
remain the foundation of His universe. But 
there are trials of a fiercer sort, and James 
maintains that even in that fiery furnace we 
ean walk unscathed and enter mto the com- 
panionship of ‘One like unto the Son of Man,’ 
and ‘find a nobler faith our own.’ 


1. We are to welcome the proof and trial of 
faith, because it proves that we have fatth. 
The pain of these temptations to unbelief is 
exactly proportioned to the reality and power 
of our belief. Sometimes it is necessary to 
prove our faith to ourselves. It is by some 
shock to it that we realize how dear it is to 
us. It is an old saying that we do not value 
our health until we begin to lose it. One day 
we experience a shock of fear and disquietude 
owing to some symptom in which we recognize 
a menace to our physical health. Then we 
begin to reflect what a blessing health has 
been, and the value of it is fully perceived for 
the first time. We may have read some elever 
book written to prove that Jesus was no more 
than a beautiful myth, and we experienced a 
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shock of intolerable agony. Take out of the 
world that Divine and radiant Figure, and 
what a dark, sordid, gloomy world this of 
ours becomes! Its sun is set. Tens of 
thousands have discovered by this trial of 
faith how much their own hearts and hopes 
were bound up with this gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Try to inflict pain on a man’s par- 
alysed limb, and you trouble him not a whit. 
He is all unconscious that you are trying to 
hurt or wound him. Use the same method on 
a healthy limb, and the acuteness of the pain 
is the tribute to the vigour of its life. It is 
exactly so here. To feel pain, and be assured 
thereby of health and life, is something to be 
«counted joy. We do not envy the man who 
never suffers pain through the trial of his 
faith. Speak tenderly of a distressed faith, 
but fearfully of a faith that has never been 
distressed. It only means paralysis of the 
faculty of faith. It means that creeping 
indifference has deprived one of suscepti- 
bility. It means that one is only partially a 
live soul. 

‘Ah’! says someone, ‘if Jesus Christ were 
not beyond me I think I could believe, but He 
transcends my experience; He is too wonder- 
ful for me. He tells me what may be true, but 
it is beyond my mind and thought and con 
seience to know that it is true.’ Well, let me 
give you an illustration. The other day, when 
in Laneashire, I picked up a copy of The 
Manchester Guardian, and read in that paper 
... an account of a scientific lecture by a 
brilliant American scientist in the institute at 
Manchester which corresponds, I understand, 
to the Royal Institution in London. I do not 
pretend to follow the lecture in all its tech- 
niealities, but the main achievement of the 
lecturer was to prove that the ordinary atmo- 
sphere is full of waves of sound so delicate 
that they are inaudible to the ordinary ear, 
and they can be made audible only by a cer- 
tain instrument which is his invention, which 
was set going during the’ proceedings, and 
reproduced the sounds that ordinarily are as 
inaudible music in the atmosphere by which 
we are surrounded—very much the same in 
that sphere as the photographic camera in the 
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world of light. What was it that the scientific 
lecturer in Manchester really did? What we 
eall to-day a revelation. He brought into the 
consciousness of his audience certain musical 
sounds that to the ordinary unassisted mind 
would be inaudible. Now, will you let me 
say this! My thought of Jesus Christ is this : 
that He gathered up into His Person, that He 
might reproduce it for all mankind, all the 
inaudible music of the spiritual universe. And 
all that our unassisted hearts and minds would 
never have heard of the love of God and never 
seen of the beauty of the Divine face has been 
made audible and visible to us for ever through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the Apostle 
said, ‘He brought life and immortality to 
light.” Yea, the unseen universe was made 
visible, audible, real in Him.’ 


2. Faith is the apprehension of God. But 
everybody knows that that apprehension can 
be exceedingly weak and uncertain. It has 
been compared to a hand by which we lay 
hold of things unseen. But the hand can be 
limp and neryous, with only small ability to 
grasp the things unseen. And so the hand has 
to be disciplined, and disciplined in two diree- 
tions. First, it is to be strengthened in its 
erip until the soul has such power as to be 
able to say with the patriarch, ‘I will not let 
thee go.’ And, seeondly, it is to be refined in 
its touch so as to have an exquisite discern- 
ment of the presence of God. Some men’s 
feeling of God is exceedingly numb and coarse 
and undiscerning. Others have a most delicate 
sense of His presence, and can feel Him in 
the night. Well, it is appointed of God that 
our darker experiences should thus play the 
part of kindly ministers, giving strength and 
refinement to our faith, and so enabling us to 
get into a firmer, clearer intimacy with our 
Lord. ; 

And here is the second step. The disciplined 
faith is to produce patience. ‘The trial of 
your faith worketh patience.’ The disciplined 
faith produces patience as a rich and fertile 
soil produces flowers. Once we have faith 
patience will appear. Graces never exist alone. 


1©. Silvester Horne. 
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One encourages and promotes another. If we 
get the spirit of hope our courage is invigor- 
ated. If we obtain the grace of mercy it 
strengthens our hope. And the same gracious 
consequences are recorded in our text. Trials 
discipline faith, and’ then faith produces 
patience. And surely that is a very reason- 
able sequence. A finer apprehension of God 
is bound to produce a more masculine ‘forti- 
tude. No man can be so patient as the man 
whose hand has a strong and confident hold 
upon the Lord. 

{| The patience of ‘the New Testament is no 
negative virtue. It is not the synonym of 
mere ‘unintelligent obstinacy, or, to’ use 
Edmund Burke’s phrase, ‘perseverance in the 
wisdom of prejudice.” Patience is a very 
active virtue. It is patience that endures as 
seeing Him that is invisible. Patience is the 
fruit of the testing of faith. When any man 
has known what it means for the fashion of 
his belief to suffer change, for the wine of the 
spirit, to use the striking figure of Hosea, to 
be emptied from vessel to vessel, and in the 
process to be clarified and purified; when a 
man has once experienced that loss of form 
may mean gain of reality and power, and that 
after a period of mental agony he 


may come at last; 
To find a nobler faith his own, 


the result is above all in patience, courage, 
quiet confidence and endurance.* 


Patience at Work. 
Ja. i. 4—' Let patience have her perfect work.’ 


WHEN faith is tested, and the test is successful, 
then says James the result is patience. But 
‘patience’ is not now the best translation of 
his Greek word. It is too passive. The word 
James uses has in it an active element. ‘En- 
duranee’ is better. The testing of our faith 
works endurance, produces as its chief result 
enduranee, and endurance must carry its work 


iC, 8. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, 92. 
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to a finish. If we keep the word ‘patience’ 
we must understand it in that sense. 

Now there is no thought more frequently 
repeated, insisted upon with more urgency, 
throughout the whole of the New Testament 
than this—that. the great need of the disciple 
who has begun. to walk in the ways of Christ 
is patience in the sense) of endurance. ‘In 
your patience ye shall win your souls’ (Luke 
xxi. 19), said the Lord Himself when He spoke 
to His first and nearest disciples of the tribu- 
lations that were coming upon the earth. It 
was upon those who should bring: forth fruit 
with patience (Luke viii. 15) that His bless- 
ing was to rest.- Paul and James, however in 
other respects their thoughts may have run in 
different channels, thought and spoke alike in 
this, The tribulation through which they 
passed wrought patience (Rom. v. 3); it was 
only through the patience that comes of the 
comfort of God’s: Holy Spirit that they could 
hope (Rom. xv. 4)... The ministry of God’s 
servants, so Paul himself had learnt, was above 
all things a ministry of patience (2 Cor. vi. 
4); it was in his'patience that his own son In 
the faith had come to recognize: the Divine 
source of his mission (2 Tim, 111.;10); It was 
the lesson he gave to old men, who so readily 
fall aweary of well-doing, that they ‘be sound’ 
in patience (Titus ii. 2) as well as in faith. 
As for James, the whole lesson of his Epistle 
might be summed up in the word, because the 
works, upon the need of which he so trench- 
antly insists, can be wrought only by patience. 

{| Patience is indispensable in the architee- 
ture of character. If we were to give it a 
place. in the work of character-buildmg, we 
might eall it the clerk of the works; but speak- 
ing of the ladder of Christian virtues which 
rises from earth to heaven, we call patience the 
stage or platform whence we may ascend. to- 
wards higher things. Without patience no 
achievement is possible; with it, none need 
be despaired of. Can one say less who remem- 


bers Our Master’s* words: ‘In your patience 
91 ppp ; 


1W. B. Carpenter, The Wisdom of James the 
Just, 94. :; 
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The very language of the text puts aside 
the common notion that patience is a passive 
grace. The ‘patience’ of the text does ‘work.’ 
It is an active thing, whether that work be 
the virtue that it produces, or, as is more pro- 
bable, its» own preservation in unbroken 
activity.. The mere bearing of trouble by no 
means covers the whole ground of this royal 
and supreme virtue to which the text is here 
exhorting us. It is perseverance in the teeth 
of the wind, and not merely keeping our place 
in spite of it, that James exhorts us to here. 
The ship that lies at anchor, with a strong 
eable and a firm grip of the flukes in a good 
holding-ground, and rides out any storm with- 
out stirring one fathom’s length from its place, 
exhibits one form of this perseverance that is 
patience. The ship with sails wisely set, and 
a firm hand at the tiller, and a keen eye on 
the compass, that uses the utmost blast to 
bear it nearer its desired haven, and never 
yaws one hairbreadth from the course that. is 
marked out for it, exhibits the other and the 
higher form. And that is the kind of thing 
that the Apostle is here recommending to us— 
not merely, passive endurance, but a brave, 
active perseverance, in spite of antagonisms, 
in the course that conscience, illuminated by 
God, has bidden us to run. 


Strive; yet I do not promise 
Laon te prize, you dream of to-day 
‘Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
~_ And melt in your hand away; 
But. another and holier treasure, 

You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 

And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait ; yet I do not tell you 
“The hour you long for now 
Will not. come with its radiance v anished, 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
Yet far through the misty affite’ 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight." si 


1 Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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Patience. 
Ja. i. 4—' Let patience have her perfect. work.’ 


Tus homely virtue of patience becomes a kind 
of password in the New Testament. And 
when we consider, we can see how there was 
peculiar need for such a virtue in the primitive 
Chureh., Christ’s earliest disciples had not 
the sanction of long Christian centuries 
behind them, as we have. In a sense they were 
explorers and discoverers; they were framing 
the spiritual alphabet by means of which we 
learn to read. They were making a supreme 
experiment; and in all experiments men have 
need of patience, lest they lose heart too soon. 
Then again, the first believers *had not only 
much to discover which we inherit, but much 
also to endure which we escape. That was a 
time when all who would live godly in Christ 
Jesus must suffer persecution and resist even 
unto blood, striving against sin. Assuredly 
those confessors of the creed of martyrdom 
had need of patience. Moreover, the early 
Christians were penetrated and possessed with 
one unspeakable expectation. They endured 
in hope of their Lord’s return. They trusted 
that they should not taste of death until they 
had seen His Kingdom come with power. 
Wistfully and patiently they watched in the 
face of His delay. ‘O tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure’ was the apostolic message, as year 
after year slipped by and the Advent hope 
burned dim. ‘Rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him. ... Fret not thyself in 
any wise... .” The ancient Psalm must have 
come home to them with vivid and pathetic 
power. 

The same exhortation applies to us twen- 
tieth-century Christians, on whom the ends 
-In these last days men 
grow more than ever restless for change, and 
fitful in temper, and hasty in experiment, and 
hungry for quick returns. Even in the 
Church have not the strength and glory some- 
how faded out of our Christian ideal of 
patience? Englishmen naturally admire dog- 
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gedness and tenacity of temper. They boast 
that they never know when they are beaten. 
But they commonly think of patience as a 
passive quality, suitable for women and for 
invalids. They recall patient Enid and 
patient Griselda; but in their hearts they 
hardly rank this virtue among the highest 
attributes of manhood. 

Oux wisest English teachers warn us against 
such a mistake. ‘John Bunyan understood 
better; in his Interpreter’s House, Patience 
appears as the deep, steady, self-controlled 
character, in contrast with shallow, sensual 
Passion which grasps the present and misses 
the future. In Spenser’s Faerie Queene we 
find Patience figured as a manly virtue, and 
placed as physician in the House of Holiness, 
to typify the.healing power of long-suffering 
love. On the other hand, Spenser depicts 
Impatience as one of the hags who attend the 
evil spirit. of Passion, Impotence being the 
other. And in practical life do we not find 
that impatience and impotence go hand in 
hand? The wilful, hasty spirit always leads 
on to weakness and failure. Whereas nothing 
on earth is so imvincible as patience—the 
‘equal temper of heroic hearts, ‘to strive, to 
seek, to find, and not. to yield.’ 

Patience is really the test and token.of in- 
ward strength. St. Paul prays for his friends 
at Colossae that they may be strengthened 
with power according to the might of God’s 
glory—unto all patience. Only a soul thus 
strengthened can toil on, undaunted and 
serene in the teeth of trial and disappoint- 
ment. For apart from patience, faith herself 
does not inherit the promises. The victory 
which overcometh the world is won by invine- 
ible, irresistible patience. We learn in: the 
end that we can best ‘conquer pain by suffer- 
ing, and want by wanting, and loss by losing, 
and failure by failing, and death itself by 
dying.’ 

Amid the manifold discouragements and 
disappointments involved in all genuine Chris- 
tian service, one chief secret of endurance lies 
in considering Him who endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against Himself, lest we 
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grow weary and faint im our minds. To 
be misunderstood and’ misrepresented and 
maligned; to be hindered and thwarted by the 
very people you are most anxious to befriend ; 
to be deceived by those you trust and betrayed 
by those you love—these are experiences 
which no faithful Christian worker can alto- 
gether escape. Nay, sometimes the contra- 
diction of sinners seems less harassmg than 
the contradiction of saints—the eriticism and 
contempt which you meet with at the hands 
of religious people because you follow not with 
them. The servants of Jesus Christ need a 
double share of His own patience, that they 
may overcome this evil with good. 


‘The signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you,’ says St. Paul, ‘in all patience, 
by signs and wonders and mighty works.’ 
And here is the mightiest work, and the 
greatest wonder of all. To make the best 
possible of each one of our fellow-workers, to 
put up with the froward, to make allowance 
for the foolish, to submit to having our judg- 
ment overruled, not even to claim our own 
rights or to assert our own position, to endure 
all things from all men even when they try 
our patience most—here is one great unex- 
plored secret of Christian suceess.* 

{ Of Miss Nightingale’s demeanour during 
her short holiday at home in August 1856, 
there is a pleasant account in a letter from 
her sister: I cannot conceive anything more 
beautiful than her frame of mind. It is so 
calm, so cheerful, so simple. The physical 
hardships one does not wonder at her forget- 
ting to speak of; but the marvel to me is how 
the mental ones,—the indifference, the ignor- 
ance, the cruelty, the falsehood she has had to 
encounter—never seem to ruffle her for an 
instant (and never have done, Aunt Mai says). 
It is as if she dwelt in another atmosphere 
of peace and trust in Him which nothing 
wicked can dim. She speaks of these things 
sadly and quietly as some one from another 
world might do, seeing so plainly the 
excuses for the wrong-doers, while the personal 
part never seems to come in, and there is 


1T. H. Darlow, At Home in the Bible, 52ff. 
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such ‘a charm about her perfect simplicity. 
There is not the smallest particle of martyr 
about her.* 


A Gracious Giver. 


Ja. i. 5— If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not.’ 


WE are often oppressed and perplexed by our 
want of wisdom. Wisdom is more than know- 
ledge. It is the faeulty of using our know- 
ledge—applying the facts and principles that 
we possess to the varied cases that we have 
to settle from day to day. It is said, and 
truly, that we pass through three periods in 
our intellectual growth. There is an early 
period when we think we know everything; 
a succeeding period in which we seem to know 
nothing; a final period in which, through 
much sorrow and disappointment, we have 
won sufficient knowledge to understand some- 
thing of ourselves and our environment. But 
as we are called upon to meet the inevitable 
trials of life, with their claims for prompt 
action and satisfactory decision, we are often 
terrified at our want of wisdom—our lack of 
the faculty to use our knowledge right. 

Let us bear in mind then to whom it is that 
we may safely and successfully apply for what 
we want. ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God.’ There is the true source. 
We may apply to God because He is Omnis- 
cient, knowing all things—because He is Om- 
nipotent, governing all things—because He is 
Omnipresent, close at hand wherever we are. 
_ He is, indeed, ever at home and never beyond 
our reach. But it is chiefly because He is 
a righteous, Fatherly God that we should 
approach Him with this plea and purpose. 
‘I am poor and needy,’ wrote the Psalmist, 
‘yet the Lord thinketh upon me.’ ‘I know 
that thou hearest me always,’ was the declara- 
tion of Christ. And it is to this source of 
help that we in our turn must go, for our 
wisdom. For He ‘giveth liberally, and up- 
braideth not.’ 


1 Sir Edward Cook, The Life of Florence Night- 
ingale, i, 319. 
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The word translated ‘liberally’ means liter- 
ally ‘simply, without any underlying thought 
of what is to be gained in return.’ That is 
the way in which God gives. People have 
sometimes objected to the doctrine of which. 
the Seripture is full from beginning to end,. 
that God is His own motive, and that His 
reason in all His acts is His own glory, that 
it teaches a kind of Almighty and Divine 
selfishness. But it is perfectly consistent with 
this thought of James, that He gives simply 
for the benefit of the recipient, and without. 
a thought of what may accrue to the bestower.. 
For why does God desire His glory to be 
advaneed in the world? Can it mean any 
good to Him that you and I should praise. 
Him? Yes! good to Him in so far as love 
delights to be recognized. But, beyond that, 
none. The reason why He seeks that men 
should know and recognize His glory, and 
should praise and magnify it, is because it 
is their life and their blessedness to do so. 
He desires that all men should know Him for - 
what He is, because to do so is to come to be 
what we ought to be, and what He has made. 
us try to be; and therein to enjoy Him for 
ever. So ‘liberally,’ ‘simply,’ for the sake 
of the poor men that He pours Himself upon, 
He gives. 

{| ‘Liberally’ would be the best translation, 
if we could preserve exclusively its proper 
ethical sense; but by ‘liberally’ we now 
usually mean ‘abundantly,’ and that is not 
the particular aspect of God’s bounty indic- 
ated here by the following words, whatever 
may be the case in the passages of Paul. On 
the whole graciously coupled as it is with 
giweth, seems the nearest equivalent.' 


1. First then, ‘He giveth liberally.’ This, 
according to the Apostle, who knew his Lord’s 
mind, this is the character, the way, the habit, 
of the heavenly Giver. He is great, and rich, 
and mighty. He has large gifts to give, if 
He will. But will He? Is it His liking to 
bestow? Perhaps we shall have to expend 
much power in asking, and then the infinite 
Will may consent to a very small movement in 
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response, graduated to the minute scale of our 
character and position. That might be so, 
but it is not. ‘He giveth liberally.’ 
Let us take that fact with us, in a conscious 
» grasp, to the very foot of the throne of grace. 
We remember there, with reverent wonder, 
all the provision made in Christ for our access 
and acceptance. We adore the grace which 
' has sprinkled the way with the blood of 
Calvary, and has established the High Priest 
over the house of God. But having remem- 
bered this, let us clasp anew this perfectly 
simple assurance. ‘He giveth liberally.’ Not 
only is our access and welcome secured to 
some sort of merey, to some possibility of 
blessing, we are ushered in by our Mediator 
to the presence of Him who is delighted to 
give. ‘He giveth liberally.’ 


Thou art coming to a King: 
Large petitions with thee bring; 
For His grace and power are such 
None can ever ask too much. 


2. Secondly, ‘He upbraideth not.’ This is 
a sort of development of the first statement; 
it is in a sense included in it. Yet it has a 
perfectly special import and value of its own. 
Tt tells us some things about the character of 
God which are inestimable. 

We all know, in human intercourse, that it 
is possible for a gift to be given, or a service 
done, which may be in itself large, beautiful, 
momentous, while yet the glory and the joy 
is sadly taken from it in the sequel by some 
sort of ‘upbraiding’ on the giver’s part. He 
has given, he has served. But he somehow 
makes us feel that he is keenly conscious of 
the claims set up by the action, and that he is 

~ not at all satisfied with the way in which we 
have met or used it; and so it becomes to us 
far more of a debt than a possession. The 
donor is to us rather a creditor and a critic 
than anything else. 

The gifts of God do, in deepest reality, set 
up inealeulable claims upon us; yet those 
claims are so presented to us in His Word as 
not for a moment to obscure the brightness of 
’ this utterance, ‘He upbraideth not.’ For the 
payment He asks is the payment of love. 
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And that request can be made only by a 
Love which itself delights to go out freely to 
its object. His gifts might, if He pleased, 
be set before us in the aspect of so much 
gratuity calling for so much obedience. As 
a fact, they are set before us as the expres- 
sion of His own yearning loving-kindness, 
which asks us, not for a ‘tale of bricks,’ but, 
for heart answering heart, for our love and 
all it contains in reply. 

{ The Roman historian, Tacitus, noted long 
ago that it is a characteristic of the basest and 
meanest natures ‘to hate the man whom they 
have hurt.’ It is the blessed characteristic 
of the Supreme Nature, our God and Father 
in Christ Jesus, to love the being whom He 
has blest. Poor the use, at best, that we have 
made of His precious gifts. But .He has 
given them to us sinners. And He loves His 
beneficiaries, as such, with a persistent love. 
“He upbraideth not.’ * 

4] Many a time TI spoil my giving, because 
I cannot resist the opportunity of upbraiding. 
J aid the suppliant who beseeches my friendly 
intervention, and I tell him his faults and 
shortcomings. But there is not a trace of 
such censoriousness in God. He mingles no 
acids with His honeycomb. He might bring 
a hundred grievous charges against me, and 
each of them a true charge. But He is too 
eager for my temporal and spiritual wealth 
to mar the welcome gift with the harsh word. 
He blesses me in the gentlest way.? 

{| Too often charity is dispensed in’the spirit 
of censoriousness. A certain poor woman was 
the recipient of a weekly dole which was 
handed to her by a visitor whose manner and 
remarks were of the interfering and unkind 
order. Said the poor woman tearfully to a 
sympathetic friend, ‘I hate taking the money 
from Miss D: She makes it so difficult. 
I’d sooner see the wolf at the door than her.’ 

{| The following story of Dr. Parker, which 
recently appeared in The British Weekly, is a 
sample of the gracious spirit in which a gift 
should be given. He was anxious to help 
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financially an aged Congregational minister | 


who had suffered loss through the ‘Liberator’ 
fraud, and at last discovered this charming 
way of proffering the gift. Learning that 
on a certain day the veteran minister attained 
the fiftieth anniversary of entering the min- 
istry, Dr. Parker sent him a bouquet of fifty 
crimson roses, and in the heart of each flower 
he placed a new sovereign. ‘The writer adds, 
‘I had the story from the recipient himself, 
who related it with tears in his eyes.’ 


The 3 Waverer. 


Ja. i, g-—* He that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.’ 


Tuts chapter is one of the most extraordinary 
instances in literature of the use of analogy, 
figures of speech, and accurate observation. 
It heaps one illustration on another and leaps 
from one picture to another, as though all 
Nature and life were created to enrich lang- 
uage and teach lessons. Here are some of 
its hastily passing pictures, all occurring in 
twenty-seven verses: the surging sea, the 
scorching wind, the flower in the grass, the 
process of birth, the passing shadow, the 
‘grafted branch, the glance in the mirror, the 
untamed tongue. What a gift is here of what 
- Kant called in Goethe ‘Augenbegabung,’ the 
ability tofuse one’s eyes! 

Consider, for instance, the single contrast 
between the wave and the ship. The wave is 
of the real ocean, salty and boisterous, ‘driven 
with the wind and tossed.’ You see the wave 
heaving up, and the wind catching it and 
toppling, it, over in a white-cap, and the spray 
blowing the top of it off with a gust; and then 
‘you see the wave sinking back into the undis- 
tinguishable level, and where there was a 
wave there is only a hollow in the sea. Such, 
says James,.is the unstable man. You see 
him for the moment tossed up by the wind of 
circumstance, and then you look again, and 
where there was a man there is only a cavity. 
You do not know where to find him; your eye 
cannot rest on him. Then a few verses 
farther on is a picture of the purposes of 
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God: they are unwavering and steady, with- 
out ‘variation, neither shadow that is cast by 
turning.” They are like a ship steadily 
steered over the waves. Sometimes on a large 
steamship, with no land in sight, the first 
sign that the course is changed is the shadow 
creeping across the deck; it is the ‘shadow 
that is cast by turning.’ 

How familiar in the world is this contrast — 
of the wave and the ship: the wave flashing 
up, conspicuous, boisterous, aggressive, and 
the ship going her unchanging way with a 
steady helm! ‘A man begins his life with the 
utmost promise, and you look back upon his 
career some day and ask why that man has 
accomplished so little in the world. The 
answer is: he was unstable, he lacked per- 
sistency, steadiness, single-mindedness. There 
was charm, leap, flash, like a wave tossed by 
the wind, but his life soon sank into the 
undistinguishable level of the world. And 
why, on the other hand, has that quiet man 
done great things? He knew his course and 
held his rudder true. There was no shadow 
east by turning. The wave showed how the 
breeze of the day was blowing; the ship 
showed by its course its destined port. One 
was blown; the other was steered. The wave 
may leap up against the ship as if to over- 
whelm it, but through many a hindrance and 
obstacle the ship goes, slowly perhaps, yet 
without variation, on its way, with the un- 
swerving movement of the life of God. 


1. How do we like the waverer? How does 
the world like him?’ How does the politician 
like him in ‘polities, ‘or the business man in 
business? What sort of spectacle has he cut 
in history? Are not King John, Charles I., 
Louis XVI., the scarecrows of history? Has 
not the waverer been the target of the satirist 
and the butt of the lampoonist in all ages? 


“Have not unstable Reuben, double-minded 
“Balaam, and wavering Pilate become house- 


hold proverbs among us? St. James was a 
tolerant, charitable, tender-hearted man, but 
he has no tenderness for the vacillator. He 
had been a waverer himself, and ‘those who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones’ 
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—but he throws them. The text is not 
pitiful, it is scornful; it is almost contempt- 
uous. He talks as though wavering were a vice 
and not an infirmity. Let us come back to 
ourselves. How do we feel towards the man 
who cannot make up his mind? Pity him?— 
yes, but is it ever pure pity? Is there not 
generally something of contempt mixed with 
it? Why is this? If it is infirmity, mis- 
fortune, idiosynerasy, we should be sorry; 
and if we are quite sure, we are so. But in 
most cases we are scornful, even indignant. 
Why? Because at bottom we have a feeling 
that the man could help it if he would. We 
feel it is something unnecessary, avoidable, 
and therefore culpable; it is not misfortune 
—it is offence. 

‘|In Amiel we have an example of a man 
who sees so many things at once, who is so 
many-poised, that he cannot bring himself to 
act decisively on any plain issue in life. His 
instinct, which, of course, would have urged 
him to act, was balanced in his case by a 
sleepless critical faculty—the Mephistopheles 


of Faust—which persuaded him that there | 


were always reasons on the other side for not 
aeting, or for acting differently. In him 
instinet and knowledge cancelled one another, 
so that he simply stood still. As he became 
aware that this was his condition, as every 
failure to act confirmed his habit of not 
acting, his moral hesitancy became morbid 
and fixed. He is a Hamlet of these latter 
days, one in whom ‘the native hue of resolu- 
tion is sicklied o’er with the pale caste of 
thought.’ Amiel is a classical instance of the 
man in whom culture or knowledge has weak- 
ened certain. elementary powers, faiths, 
imstinets, in the absence of which, neverthe- 
less, a man ceases to be himself. He will not 
commit himself in any particular case—he 
sees so much on the other side and on all 
sides. He will not apply himself to one thing 
—there are im this world so many things. 
Now, if in any urgent matter, either of duty 
or of faith, a man refuses to act; to make a 
personal choice, simply because there are so 
many facts and circumstances in the world, 


which if he only knew them all might lead | 
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him to act differently, or refrain from acting 
altogether, that man is going against the 
ordinary practice of life in every region. if 
he were to adopt such a principle consist- 
ently, he would do nothing at all, indeed he 
would become a maniac.* 


2. Now, just as we all get impatient with 
the mere waverer and suspect him of insin- 
cerity, so God and His Chureh insist that 
failure to believe is often not pitiable weak- 
ness but serious moral fault. A grave posi- 
tion to take up? It is taken reluctantly, but 
deliberately ; some of us have had to fight our 
way to it through the fiercest conflicts of our 
intellectual life. There is no consistency in 
religion, no harmony in Scripture, no logic 
in the Christian scheme of life, exeept on the 
assumption that all disbelief that is not 
intellectual, and therefore temporary, has in 
it the element of eulpability; that unbelief is 
not infirmity, nor misfortune, but si. Is it 
objected that this is ‘much ado about no- 
thing,’ that the waverer is not a common per- 
son among us? It would be well if it were 
so, but the fact is the intellectual waverer is 
not often purely intellectual in his doubtings. 
Any honest man who will examine himself 
will find that his many-mindedness has a 
deeper origin, that in fact his mental diffi- 
culties are but the excuses to himself for 
symptoms far more serious. Intellectual 
waverers may not be very numerous, and 
the same may be said of those who hesitate 
from constitutional infirmities. All the same, 
we are not discussing some curious, uncom- 
mon form of spiritual disorder which affects 
a small minority, but one that in one form or 
other is frightfully common, is in facet radical 
and affects us all. The great psychological 
scourge of humanity is double-mindedness. 
As garrulous old Montaigne says: ‘We are all 
framed of flaps and patches, and of so shape- 
less and diverse a co-mixture that every piece 
and every moment playeth his part and there 
is as much difference between us and our- 
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selves as there is between ourselves and 
others.’ 


_ 3. The wavering condemned by James is not 
the uncertainty induced by the insufficiency or 
contradiectoriness of evidence, or by suspense 
of judgment on its way to a permanent con- 
clusion; not indecision produced by a grow- 
ing brain or a widening knowledge—these, 
when they are honest, never lead men far 
wrong. It is the wavering that springs from a 
divided nature, it is self-inflicted injury done 
to the spiritual organ, the helplessness which 
throughout all Nature is the penalty of neg- 
leeted faculty. In the spiritual realm God 
and the reign of righteousness are certainties 
as clear as the sun in the heavens; and before 
a soul ean have reached the condition 
deseribed in the text it must have done 
violence to its own nature and _ seriously 
damaged its own highest powers. There is 
no condemnation in the text for the honest 
struggler with doubt. The man who, holding 
to God and right, is fighting his way through 
fog and mystery, is a delight and a fascina- 
tion to heaven itself. The text is simply 
James’s way of showing that what we call the 
doctrine of the Fall is not a theory of theo- 
logians, but an awful fact stamped deep on 
the human constitution, blocking our upward 
path and frustrating all our higher ambitions. 
We are to trust our own trusts, follow impli- 
eitly our own higher instincts, accept and 
rest on the promptings of the Spirit of God 
and our own souls. That is faith, that is 
the cure of many-mindedness, and there is 
no other. 

{| To keep close to Amiel, we see in him how 
the question comes to present itself. He fails 
to attain to certitude, to a happy and habitual 
confidence in God and in life’s meaning, 
because the evidence is not quite convincing. 
Now the evidence for God can never in a 
sense be convincing; that is to say, it can 
never be so indisputable as practically to 
coerce and overwhelm the human reason. 
Were that to take place, it would not be faith 
that ensued. Further, Amiel, as we have 
seen, will not take the only course which, as 
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I think, so far confirms such faith as a man 
has: he will not proceed upon it. He failed, 
and could not but fail, because of those two 
conditions by which he bound himself. He 
would not believe once for all, because he was 
afraid that later knowledge might change his 
attitude; and for the same reason he would 
not act strongly upon such incipient faith as 
from time to time offered itself to him. 

The very nature of faith in God, at least 
so it seems to me, demands that we act upon 
it on evidence short of absolute proot. Faith 
is most truly faith when it knows nothing 
but its own inspirations. Not that faith is 
entirely without evidence or without very 
sound evidence; but simply because faith is 
always a personal act, it will always be poss- 
ible for the individual to take the other 
alternative. -One thing also, I think, may be 
claimed. There is a sense in which, to quote 
the language of remote days, man is the mea- 
sure of the universe. What I mean just now 
by that is, that the world, the universe, life, 
has a wonderful way ‘of corroborating: that 
view of it which for your own reasons you 
are taking. Set out with the idea, with the 
faith, that life is from the moral point of 
view utterly careless, that ‘as it happeneth 
to the wise man, so it happeneth to the fool, ’— 
and the world, or your experience, will sup- 
port that idea to some length; but only to 
some length, and that not very far. Take, 
however, a deeper, a holier view of things. 
Settle with yourself that life is not given us 
for self-pleasing, but for self-restraint, for the 
practice and fulfilment of certain purer calls, 
and once more, now that your ear is trained 
to finer sounds, you will catch the approval 
of things, the ‘Well done’ of some mysterious 
and authoritative voice. You will feel that 
there is something in this world which appeals 
to you in a dumb, speechless way, to take the 
high road, the narrow road, through this 
world of ours. And even if you have no other 
foundation for the life of faith; that will 
serve, and’if you are faithful to it, will, at 
the challenge of further things, become for 
you more and more.* 
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Ja. i. 8—‘ A double-minded man is unstable in 
all his ways.’ f 
THERE is something vivid and direct in the 
style of James’s Epistle, which serves to ren- 
der effective the appeal which it was his 
especial object to make to those who had 
nominally accepted Christianity, not to dis- 
grace their Christian profession by falling 
away trom its spirit and refusing to éarry 
out its precepts. The comparison of the man 
who is a hearer of the Word and not a doer 
with one who beholdeth his natural face in 
a glass, and then goeth away and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was; the 
deseription of the well-dressed and wealthy 
congregation looking askance with undisguised 
contempt at their poorer brother ; the emphatic 
condemnation of the evils wrought by an 
unbridled tongue,—these and other passages 
stamp themselves easily on our memory, and 
make the Epistle perhaps somewhat uncom- 
fortable reading for those who prefer to have 
the practical as well as the doctrinal side of 
Christianity left in a state of hazy and un- 
defined impression. 


There is definiteness enough in this phrase 
“a double-minded man.’ The word which the 
Apostle uses is a very striking and a very 
unusual one. There is no illustration of its | 
use before James, and, except in this passage 
and in iy. 8, it finds no place in the New Testa- 
ment. Not unlikely the Apostle coined the 
word for his own purpose. It means literally 
the ‘two-souled,’ and it deseribes not the 
fraudulent, the deceitful man, him whom we 
term the double-dealer—not that, but the 
wavering, the irresolute man with no definite 
prmeiple, no right vocation, who is therefore 
drawn, now this way, now that. As James 
himself puts it, he is like a surge of the sea, 
driven by the wind and tossed. The imme- 
diate reference of the word, as seen from the 
context, is to the prayer of the man who comes 
to Ged with a divided heart. He prays, but 
he prays, so to speak, with two hearts, with a | 
heart that is turned towards God and with a } 
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heart that is turned away from God. There 
is no true committal of himself and of his way 
unto God; ‘and let not that man think,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘that he shall receive anything of 
the Lord.’ 

{| One of the most gifted of our modern poets. 
has taken James’s word, his very word, as 
the title for a poem which has been justly 
described as one of the most subtle, penetrat- 
ing, pathetic poems of modern times. The 
late Mr. Arthur Hugh Clough, in his ‘Di- 
psychus,’ has drawn with great power, with 
searching keenness, the irresolute waverings,. 
the fore-doomed compromises, the insistent, 
self-accusing of the double-minded man, the 
man to whom even his tempter says at last, 
‘Hearken, you will not take to anything. 
Whatever happens, don’t I see you still living 
no life at all? Will you go on thus until 
death end you? Yet, as for you, you will 
hardly have the courage to die outright. You 
will somehow halve even death.’ + 


1. James is speaking of the soul in its 
deepest relations with God. He means by 
‘double-mindedness’ the two great contrary 
principles of gravitation—the attraction of the 
soul to God and its entanglement in the world ; 
but by analogy, and for the sake of illustra- 
tion, we may apply his principle to questions 
of a less definitely spiritual kind, involving the 
wise conduct of life. Vistas of life are opened 
out before us which present in varying force 
and in endless combination the most potent 
motives by which man is swayed. Luxury, 
indolence, fame, power, the praise of men, all 
in turn offer us a realm of fancied happiness, 
if we will but fall down and worship them. 
But even they will not brook a divided alleg- 
iance: we cannot serve two masters, even 
though both are worldly. The pursuit of 
power is not compatible with indolence; a 
man has to choose between wealth and political 
power and dignity, or even between the line 
of life which will make him a great figure in 
the world whilst he lives, and those more quiet 
but more enduring efforts which will preserve 
his name to future generations, though it may 
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have been little known to his own. Even in 
_ this sphere of things, then, we have to choose, 
we have to renounce. We need not shut our 
eyes to any of the facts of life, but we must 
recognize the limitation of our desires and of 
our possibilities of action. 

{] 1f two men are at the wheel with opposing 
notions of direction and destiny, how will it 
fare with the boat? If an orchestra have two 
conductors, both wielding their batons at the 
same time and with conflicting conceptions of 
the score, what will become of the band? And 
a man whose mind is like that of two men, 
flirting with contrary ideals at the same time, 
will live a life ‘all sixes and sevens,’ and 
nothing will move to purposeful and definite 
issues. 


2. And now, if we turn back from the pro- 
vince of worldly wisdom to the domain of 
spiritual life, surely we shall find the same 
thing. Who would deny that the ideally per- 
fect Christian would be not double-minded 
but single-minded; that he would be drawn 
only in the direction of holiness, that his pur- 
pose would be uniform and consistent, that no 
other motives would have weight with him, 
that—having put his hand to the plough—he 
would not look back? If we look back at the 
lives of those who have by general consent 
attained the highest holiness themselves, and 
done the most to lift the spiritual level of 
mankind—men like St. Francis and St. 
Bernard, like Xavier and Wesley—what is 
their most distinctive mark? Surely that 
_ they were single-minded; that they had 
one object clearly before them, and pressed 
forward to it with undivided will—their ‘eye 
was single,’ and their ‘whole body was full 
of light.’ But they did not attain to this 
without a struggle; of that we may be sure. 
Hven Paul, long after his conversion, was 
conscious of the misery of a divided self; 
he found that when he would do good, evil 
was ever present with him, and that two 
‘laws,’ two principles of life, were ever war- 
ving for the mastery. 
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Double-mindedness comes, James tells us, 
from want of faith; and faith has two sides 
—the moral and the intellectual—and some 
failures will proceed chiefly from defects of 
the intellect, others from defects of will and 
character. Some minds are by nature hesitat- 
ing and cautious, unwilling to accept any view 
as final, waiting for fresh evidence or for a 
new adjustment of the old, till life has slipped 
away; others are hasty and unbalanced, slaves 
of the last paradox, devotees of each new 
fashion of thought—they are ‘ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth’; to-day they believe, to-morrow an 
article in a magazine has swept away the 
foundation of their faith from the sand on. 
which it was built. Those whose weakness is. 
a moral one may have, perhaps, their intel- 
lectual foundation sure; they may never have 
been troubled with a doubt, but they stand 
shivering on the brink, afraid to make the 
plunge and strike out for the further shore; 
they will not commit themselves to the God 
in whom they profess to believe, they will not 
cut off their retreat from the world which they 
profess to despise. 

We have an old word in our Christian 
vocabulary which I greatly like and little hear 
to-day. Good men and women, getting up in 
testimony—what they used to eall a ‘Love- 
feast’—would tell you how in such a time they 
‘decided’ for Christ. And you will hear 
evangelists sometimes, revivalists, conducting 
special services, who will speak to individuals 
and ask them if they have ‘decided’ for Christ. 
That is the general word. It does not mean, of 
course, that we choose Christ. Christ chooses 
us before we choose Him. Nevertheless, it is 
true so far that if ever we are to be upon 
Christ’s side it will be because, consciously, 
deliberately, willingly, we have ranged our- 
selves with Him.* 


1G. Jackson. 
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Where Men Are Equal. 


Ja. i. 9-11.—‘ But let the brother of low degree 
glory in his high estate: and the rich, in that 
he is made low: because as the flower of the grass 
he shall pass away. For the sun ariseth with the 
scorching wind, and withereth the grass; and the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth: so also shall the rich man fade 
away in his goings.’ 


EqQuauity is one of those things about which 
men talk a great deal, but of which they see 
and know very little. Hobbes, the Hnglish 
essayist, insisted that all men are essentially 
equal. Thomas Jefferson, when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, asserted that one 
of the truths we hold to be self-evident is that 
all men are created equal. Modern trade 
unionism is based largely upon the theory of 
the equality of workmen in the field of produc- 
tion. Socialism, in its most common inter- 
pretation, would build its political and 
economic structure upon the hypothesis that 
men are turned out of a common mould and 


under given conditions will act according to | 


rule. 

But so far as human relationships are con- 
cerned, this equality has not progressed far 
beyond the theoretical stage. We all admit 
that men were created with equal rights. 
Democracy attempts to see that they come into 
the world with equal opportunities. It is one 
of the tenets of our national life that all men 
are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, but it is a matter of universal 
observation that all men do not equally enjoy 
these privileges. From the days when Plato 
wrote his ‘Ideal Republic’ until the present, 
political and economic idealists have attempted 
to insure these rights, and most nations have 
incorporated into their fundamental law some 
guarantee of them. In the face of all these 
declarations and theories we are forced to 
admit the fact of tremendous inequalities 
among men. Lowell in one of his essays illus- 
trates the impossibility of absolute human 
equality by the old saw, ‘If two men ride a 
horse, one must of necessity ride behind.’ A 
‘group of young men graduate from the same 


| elass in school and begin life with seemingly 
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equal chances. One becomes a millionaire, 
and wastes his strength and loses his soul by 
high living and fills an early grave. Another 
goes his prosaic way, taking his rightful place 
in society, church and business. He does not 
become very wealthy or very famous or very 
pious, but lives to a ripe old age, serves God 
and his fellow-men and leaves the world richer 
for his having lived in it. Another devotes 
his entire time to literature, writes poetry 


| which his own age does not appreciate, lives 


in obseurity and dies in poverty, but becomes 
immortal as succeeding generations unveil his 
genius. Actually there is no equality in the 
sight of men, because each man has his own 
standard of judgment and no two men fit into 
the same measure. 


But there is a place where all men are 
equal. Not equal in their attainments, their 
worthiness, or their usefulness, but in some- 
thing infinitely more important than any of | 
these. This paragraph remains a mystery 
unless we study it as the description of the 
place where all men are equal. The Epistle 
of James is a book of paradoxes until one 
comes to realize that the author is writing to 
the church of Jesus Christ of the principles 
that obtain within the Kingdom of God. In 
ordinary conversation we speak of trials as 
misfortunes, but James, writing as an apologist 
for the Kingdom of God, says, ‘Count it all 
joy, my brethren, when we fall into manifold 
trials.’ We are inclined to say that people 
are born with common-sense or without it, 
but James says, ‘If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God.’ We look upon patience 
as one of the passive virtues, but James speaks 
of it as a great dynamic. Now we find him 
uttering something even stranger than that 
which has gone before. ‘Let the brother of 
low degree glory in his high estate.” And as 
though that were not sufficiently startling, he 
adds, ‘and the rich in that he is brought low.’ 

But when one comes to realize the equaliz- 
ing power of the Kingdom of God, he eatehes 
the significance and consistency of these seem- 
ing contradictions, Regardless of the lowli- 
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ness of the citizen of the Kingdom; regard- 
less of the countless ways in which he may 
be overshadowed by more conspicuous fellow- 
citizens—in the one all-important matter he is 
their equal. 

The brother of low degree may well rejoice 
in his high estate, for it consists in being a 
son of God. That is the high station of the 
lowly brother. What does it matter if a 
prince of the blood may be clothed in rags, 
if there be no ring on his finger or courtiers 
following in his train, he is still a son of the 
king, and none of all his brothers can be more. 
For even the earthly analogies of royal families 
do not perfectly illustrate his case. In ter- 
restrial kingdoms the rule of primogeniture 

Maintains. The descendants of the younger 
sons with each succeeding generation are fur- 
ther removed from the royal family, until they 
eventually become merely poor relatives, and 
the royal favours they enjoy are through 
charity rather than right. But all the sons 
of God stand upon an equal footing. 

“The rich in that he is brought low.’ We 
can conceive of a lowly man glorying in some- 
thing that seems to him to be an advancement, 
but this second paradox seems, upon its face, 
to be impossible of explanation. The word here 
translated ‘brought low’ comes from the same 
root as the verb ‘to hunger’ or ‘be in want.’ 
Thus the rich man who is ‘brought low’ (and 
‘rich man’ is but a concrete term used in 
antithesis to ‘lowly’) this man is really brought 
to a sense of his own need. He has come to a 
realization that he is not self-sufficient. It 
is because fortunate men come to believe they 

ean buy their way within any gate that it is 

easier for a camel to go through the needle’s 
eye than for such men to enter the Kingdom. 

This man of high degree may well rejoice 

that he has been brought to a realization of 
the fact that there is no such thing as the 
autonomy of such a small person as he. He, 
too, is a son, but he is no more than a son. 
He has come to his sonship by the same means 
as the poor man, His wealth and position 
have had nothing to do with bringing him to 
it, and can in no way assist him in advancing 
his position among the princes. 


Lest someone should feel that this doctrine 
is soniewhat mystical, the practical-minded 
James illustrates it so convincingly that there 
is no possible refutation. ‘Because as the 
flower of the grass he shall pass away. For 
the sun ariseth with the scorching wind, and 
withereth the grass; and the flower thereof 
falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it 
perisheth: so also shall the rich man fade 
away in his goings.’ Every community is 
frequently and forcefully reminded of the 
fact that those in seemingly the highest and 
most secure positions hold only a transitory 
tenure. Between the rising of the sun and 
its setting they may descend from the heights 
to the depths in their financial, social and 
moral reputations. If any earthly standard 
were to be the criterion for measuring men it 
would require continual remeasurements and 
equality would be an absolute and eternal 
impossibility. 

Thus, James says, the Kingdom of God does 
not depend upon these things in determining 
the value of a man. There is one supreme 


test. Is he a son of God? ? 
Blessing From Temptation. 
Ja. i. 12. Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation: for when he hath been approved, he 


shall receive the crown of life.’ 


How daring is the Bible in the associations 
it brings before us! We should not have 
been surprised if the word ‘blessed’ had been 
wedded to the word ‘love,’ or to one of Love’s 
sisters—‘ Mercy’ and ‘Truth.’ But the Bible 
creates unexpected communions. ‘Blessed is 
the man whom thou chastenest.’ Blessedness 
and chastening! The marriage seems almost 
forced and unnatural. ‘Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation.’ To bring blessed- 
ness and temptation into fellowship is like 
the association of day and night. Shall 
we rather say it is like the association 
of soot and diamonds? The one is made 
out of the other. Ruskin has shown us 
how the purest crystals can be fashioned 


1W. McClean Work. 
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out of the grimiest mire. Some of our love- 
liest and most brilliant colours are manufac- 
tured out of tar. Surely this is the trend of 
the apostolic evangel. Apparent hostility 
may be converted into advantage. Tempta- 
tions may be compelled to yield blessedness. 
The bee with its poisonous sting may be so 
used as to become our minister, yielding us 
nothing but honey. ‘Therefore,’ cries the 
Apostle, ‘count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations.’ Estimate the bee from 
the standpoint of the honey. Adjudge the soot 
from the standpoint of the diamond. Appraise 
the tar from the standpoint of the brilliant 
hues. | Caleulate temptation from the stand- 
point of blessedness. ‘Count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations,’ knowing that 
temptation may be made to minister to 
stronger, sweeter, and more spacious life. 


1. Now first of all, let us never forget that 
temptation is whatever we make it; its bad 
effect depends upon ourselves. How little can 
we measure the possibilities of evil in our own 
case, or so much as guess what we are capable 
of! Temptation too often brings about such 
a ghastly appalling self-revelation that we 
can hardly believe it is our own real selves 
we see. Yes, we are continually to recognize 
the distinction between that which comes upon 
us from without, and that which we find in 
ourselves. The Divine Teacher of the Church 
Himself draws attention to the contrast— 
‘ There is nothing from without a man, that 
entering into him ean defile him; but the 
things which come out of him, those are they 
that defile the man.’ As in the natural world 
we see one plant nutritious and attractive in its 
fruit and foliage, and another the reverse; or 
as we see a tree rearing its branches with wild 
Juxuriancee, reckless independence into the sum- 
mer air, and a lichen clinging to the rock ten- 
aciously as if afraid a single filament should let 
go its hold—yet all springing from the same 
soil, drinking in the same moisture, bathed 
with the same sunlight, we know that for one 
to be aspiring, and another recumbent, for one 
to be wholesome and beautiful, and another 
poisonous and ill-favoured, is not due to any 
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external conditions, so much as to the kind 
of life which belongs to each. So with us, 
when temptations in any form assail us, it is 
that within ourselves which makes them what 
they are, baleful or helpful—stones against 
which we stumble or fall, or ways and means 
by which we rise to more vigorous strength, 
richer happiness, and higher levels of lite. 


2. In this way every temptation resisted 
brings us a ‘crown of life.’ That is how we 
reason in the domain of the flesh. The worth 
of all physical exercise consists in the over- 
coming of resistances. Whether it be in lift- 
ing weights, in working the oar, or in driving 
the wheel, we have to fight certain resistances, 
and the muscles are developed in the struggle. 
Physical resistance brings to the muscles a 
‘erown of life.’ We sometimes say when we 
have been out for a brisk walk, and have 
battled against a stiff wind, ‘There, that has 
just made me feel alive.” We went out feel- 
ing heavy and dull and sluggish. Battling 
with resistance vitalized us, and we returned 
with a ‘crown of life.’ Resistance to all evil 
suggestion vitalizes the moral and spiritual 
powers, and enriches them with increased life. 
When resistance is slackened, the reservoir of 
life becomes impoverished. That was the con- 
dition of some of Paul’s Corinthian friends. 
They had ceased to fight, and instead of be- 
coming spiritual athletes they had lapsed into 
moral and spiritual invalids. ‘Many are .. . 
sickly among you and not a few sleep.’ They 
had lost their abundant vitality; they were 
losing their ‘crown of life.’ 


For he who, though his fights be all defeats, 

Still fights, 

Enters at last 

The heavenly Jerusalem’s rejoicing streets 

With glory more and more triumphal rites 

Than always-conquering Joshua’s when his 
blast 

The frighted walls of Jericho down east; 

And, lo! the glad surprise z 

Of peace beyond surmise 

More than in common saints for ever in his 
eyes. 
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3. How beautiful and suggestive is that 
paraphrase of an ancient version of the 
account of Abraham’s supreme trial; ‘It came 
to pass after these things that God did glorify 
him’; glorified him by giving him an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his absolute trust under 
unparalleled circumstances, and of winning 
his illustrious style and title as ‘Father of 
the faithful.’ Yes, be the evil, the temptation 
what it may, the love of God can transmute 
its curse into blessing, can find even within its 
horrors a power of healing and purifying and 
elevating the soul, can forge fresh beauty out 
of the very weapons of the devil’s malice. 
It has been truly said that it is wonder sur- 
passing wonder, when, through man’s very 
falls, and because he is sensible of the degrada- 
tion of them, the Spirit of God begins to 
weave in his heart the slender delicate threads 
of a new possibility of moral and spiritual 
beauty. 


Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most 
harm, 

Shall in the happy tidal prove most glory; 

But evil on itself shall back recoil. 


{| The text is a verse of climbing power. It 
begins with man, it ends with God. It begins 
with earth, it ends with heaven, it begins with 
struggle, it ends with a crown. 

Not, Blessed is the man who is never 
tempted. That would mean to be out of the 
world. The Lord wants us to be in the world, 
though not of it. Ignorance is not strength, 
innocence is not virtue. 

Not, Blessed is the man who seeks tempta- 
tion. ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ Unneces- 
sary risk is fool-hardiness, not courage. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Knough tempting will come without our seek- 
ing it. 

Not, Cursed is the man who is tempted. 
Temptation cannot make us sinful. Our con- 
sent alone can. A note does not bind, until 
we endorse it. It is not feeling the tempta- 
tion, but yielding, that is sinful. 
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Blessed is the man that endureth, stands up 
under it, resists, conquers. ‘Blessed,’ for it 
means new wisdom, new strength, new joy,— 
‘the crown of life.’ ? 


The Purpose of Temptation. 


Ja. i. 12.—‘ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation.’ 


Wuar is the purpose of temptation? The pur- 
pose is threefold. 


1. Temptation is to exercise our moral 
muscles, and to prevent our becoming morally 
flaccid and feeble. The really dangerous parts 
of life are not the moments of battle, but the 
moments of rest. When, after the battle of 
Cannae in the Second Punie War,all Italy lay 
under Hannibal’s feet, it was not the Roman 
power that shattered his forces, but the luxury 
of Capua in which he pitched his winter quar- 
ters. The whole course of the history of the 
world might have been different had Hannibal 
not been too comfortable! So it is with us. 
The moral world without temptation or hind- 
rance would be a world of useless weaklings. 


When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something. 


It is the trouble, the difficulty, the temptation, 
that is the making of us. In training our 
body to get ‘fit’ we have to exercise each 
muscle again and again, and the proper rule 
for such exercise is that it should be continued 
until the muscle just fecls tired. God knows 
that it is so with the soul. If the soul is to 
be morally ‘fit,’ each fibre of it must be tried 
and tested, well nigh up to the breaking-point. 
God never goes beyond. We do.’ Sometimes 
in our exercises we use the movements impro- 
perly; in our heedlessness we carry the strain 
too far, and the fibre snaps and is perman- 
ently weakened. Sometimes, too, in our 
heedlessness a similar thing happens in the 
moral exercises which God sets us. We neg- 


1M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Every-Day Liv- 
ing, 92. 
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lect the directions to be ‘instant in prayer.’ 
We are proud in our own strength, and strain 
a muscle too far. We yield, the moral fibre 
gives, snaps; and though it may heal—and, 
thank God, generally does heal—yet it is 
undeniably for all time weaker. The question 
arises—we cannot help asking it—‘Ought God 
to set us exercises which involve a risk like 
that?’ We ask it reverently, but it is a fair 
question. Well, the answer is that there are 
risks in everything worth the learning. Take 
any sport or exercise that develops the ‘body : 
skating, gymnastics, football, cricket—there 
are risks in them all. Why should it be 
different with the development of the soul? 
It is not different. 

We say it reverently, but none the less con- 
dently, God cannot make a perfect Christian 
without temptation, and God _ deliberately 
accepts the risk for the greater gain. The 
more perfect the Christian, the greater the 
‘number of risks through which he has to pass. 
Had God chosen otherwise, His work would 
have been a machine, not a man. It is only 
the power to do wrong that makes a virtue 
of the doing of right. What merit is it ina 
statue that it remains immovable on its 
pedestal? Man’s glory, in Milton’s phrase, is 
that he is 


Able to stand, yet free to fall; 
that he can say with Shakespeare : 


"Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall. 


ff it is a saying of Henry Drummond that 
if it were possible for us to construct a human 
being we would have to put into him a certain 
percentage of temptation that he might be 
rightly and completely developed. It is true. 
The tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
still grows in the garden of man’s life. It 
is a necessity to his own maturity. Every 
life has its moral crisis. They are the pivots 
on which its destiny turns. They bring to the 
soul great opportunities of moral vietory, or 
great enticements to moral defeat.* 


1W. Watson, A Young Man’s Ideal, 113. 


2. Temptation is permitted in order to show 
us our weak points, and in order that no weak 
point may be neglected. One of the most 
magnificent tales which the genius of Rudyard 
Kipling has given to us is entitled The Ship 
that Found Herself. It opens with the chris- 
tening of the Dimbula. The owner’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Frazier, has just given it its name, 
and is talking with the captain : 

‘And now,’ said Miss Frazier, ‘she’s a real 
ship, isn’t she?’ 

‘Oh, she’s not so bad,’ the skipper replied 
cautiously. ‘But I’m sayin’ that it takes 
more than christenin’ to mak’ a ship. In the 
nature of things, Miss Frazier, if ye follow 
me, she’s just iron and rivets and plates put 
into the form of a ship. She has to find 
herself yet.’ 

‘And how will you do it?’ the girl asked. 

‘We can do no more than drive and steer 
her, and so forth; but if we have rough 
weather this trip—it’s likely—she’ll learn the 
rest by heart.’ 

And so the ship goes out into the broad 
Atlantic, and under the stress of the storm 
every bolt and every beam gets a voice. 

‘“What’s the use?’ a few hundred rivets. 
chattered. ‘We’ve given—we’ve given, and 
the sooner we confess that we can’t keep the 
ship together, and go off our little heads, the 
better it will be. No rivet forged can stand 
this strain.’ 

“No one rivet was ever meant to. 
among you,’ the steam answered. 

‘ The others can have my share. I’m going 
to pull out,’ said a rivet in one of the forward 
plates. 

‘If you go, others will follow,’ hissed the 
steam. ‘There’s nothing so contagious in a 
boat as rivets going. Why, I knew a little 
chap like you—he was an eighth of an inch 
fatter, though—on a steamer—to be sure, she 
was only 1,200 tons, now I come to think of it 
—in exactly the same place as you are. He 
pulled out in a bit of a bobble of a sea, not 
half as bad as this, and he started all his 
friends, and the plates opened like a furnace- 
door, and I had to climb into the nearest fog- 
bank while the boat went down.’ . 


Share it 
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‘Now, that’s peculiarly disgraceful,’ said 
the rivet. ‘Fatter than me, was he, and in a 
steamer not half our tonnage? Reedy little 
peg! I blush for the family, sir.’ He settled 
himself more firmly than ever in his place, 
and the steam chuckled. 

“You see,’ he went on quite gravely, ‘a rivet, 
and especially a rivet in your position, is really 
the one indispensable part of the ship.’ 


3. Temptation is sent to teach us the lesson 
of our final dependence on Christ, the Source 
of all strength. Lf temptation were simply a 


series of moral exercises in which a failure | 


meant certain loss, then, however great the 
gain of a success, one might doubt whether 
God could justifiably expose His children to 
the risk. Grant that a failure means a will- 
power permanently weaker (and this is cer- 
tainly the case), grant that it leaves scars 
which nothing can eradicate (and this, too, is 
certainly the case), then the risk becomes too 
awful even for Omniscience to face unless 
there be somewhere some compensation. God 
has provided such compensation. The les- 
son that He wants His children to learn when 
they are weakened and humiliated is a more 
complete dependence on Christ. 

1 know what I am saying and can point 
at the times and places when I should have 
fallen if I had been able to rely for guidance 
upon nothing better than a commandment or 
a deduction. But the pure, calm, heroic image 
of Jesus confronted me, and I succeeded. I 
had no doubt as to what He would have done, 
and through Him I did not doubt what I 
ought to do.* 


Why should I fear the darkest hour, 
Or tremble at the tempter’s power? 
Jesus vouchsafes to be my tower. 
Though hot the fight, why quit the field? 
Why must I either flee or yield, 
Since Jesus is my mighty shield? 
Against me earth and hell combine, 
But on my side is power Divine; 
Jesus is all, and He is mine.” 

1 Mark Rutherford. 

2John Newton. 
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The Crown of Life. 


Ja. i, 12—‘ When he is tried, he shall receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised 
to them that love him.’ 


Tar is to say, he shall receive life as a crown. 
‘Blessed 2s the man (not merely blessed shall 


_ he be) who is enduring probation, for it is just 
| in so far as he is bemg approved that he shall 


be receiving life for a crown; the very crown 
of lite which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love Him.’ 


1. There are two totally different words for 
‘erown’ in Scripture. One is the official or 
monarch’s crown, worn as an emblem of auth- 
ority and dignity. The other is the personal 
or victor’s crown, the laurel crown, given as a 
reward of faithful and persistent struggle, 
the outcome and result of triumph in the fight 
or in the race. This latter is the word here— 
something gained as an outcome of wrestle 
and struggle. Now, the reward of life, of 
struggling lite, is just more life, life more 
abundantly. There is life that 2s a struggle: 
there is life that is the issue of a struggle. 

What we need is life, just life, not as a 
mere gift, but as a crown. We like to see 
things crowned, the year crowned with the 
Lord’s goodness, any effort crowned with 
suceess. Now a life-struggle, so far as it is a 
triumph, is attended by a life-crown. This is 
the law of our being from which there is no 
escape. There is a mastery, an approval, a 
result of enduring which we are called to gain 
now and here, as well as then and yonder. 
Life is given us here out of which to make 
more life. We are possessed of something to 
control, we are not merely to be controlled. 
We are to be the sovereigns, not merely the 
subjects or the sports, of temptation and 
circumstance. 


2. As there are two different words for 
‘erown’ in Scripture, so are there two different 
words for ‘life.’? One is the life of cireum- 
stance or environment, transient and change- 
ful. This is the life to which the Apostle John 


i. 13, 14 


refers when he speaks of ‘the pride of life,’ 
which just strives and struggles hard to keep 
death at bay. But it has death encamped 
within it, and the hand of death is ever press- 
ing on it. Our outer phenomenal life is but 
a living death. Decay’s effacing finger obliter- 
ates its freshness and durableness. We gain a 
prize, we win a place in life; and lo! while 
yet the flush of triumph is on the face, the 
solemn feeling steals over us that as the colour 
mantling the face changes and passes, so it 
ais with all things that afford a bright but 
transient delight. How soon the tarnish 
gathers on the medal that is the student’s 
ambition, how soon the very crown or chain 
of office needs to be renewed, how soon the 
plate and furniture and jewellery and all the 
garnishings of sculpture and painting get 
swept into dustbins. ‘These are the things,’ 
said Dr. Johnson to Garrick, ‘which make life 
a misery and death a terror.’ What we need 
‘is life—a life that is the crown and fruit of 
enduring struggle—a life that has on itself and 
all its belongings a stamp of deathlessness. 

There is a difference between existence and 
life. <A stone exists and lasts, but it does not 
live. The difference is as great as that between 
merely being and genuine well-being. For 
what is life? Modern science calls it a tend- 
eney towards adjustment, realized by test 
and stress and strain and struggle. The tree 
that battles successfully with the blast is 
thereby strengthened, and is fitted for living 
in its newelimate and environment. But when 
the adjustment is complete and perfect, what 
then? It is life crowned. Trial, testing, 
temptation is the way toward such approved 
life, and the diversities of temptation are 
the instruments of God’s educative wisdom. 
Trial-temptation, enticement-temptation’ come 
to all; but it is our deportment in temptation 
that determines the measure of our adjustment 
to our environment. We are being tried and 
tested, each issue attests success or failure 
in this adjusting process; and at last this 
issues in the grand trial time before us all— 
when the verdict will just be the sum of the 
individual verdicts that are being now regis- 
tered. 
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‘ He that endureth to the end’—he that 4s 
enduring to the end—the same is being saved. 
This is léfe—the life in which, as in an im- 
perishable element, we live and move and have 
not only our being but our indestructible well- 
being. 

‘To them that love him.’ How close the 
connection between living and loving, if in- 
deed they be not one and the same. Loving 
the Lord is the very secret and method of 
enduring temptation. Loving Him is life’s 
erown—the crown of that free, unfettered life 
which eludes the grasp of*death and escapes 
its fatal touch. 

{ When Dante had climbed to the summit of 
the hill of Purgatory, where he vanquished 
the passions which like rebels had dethroned 
him, he was crowned with crown and mitre, 
the symbols of self-mastery and self-sacrifice, 
which according to James are the true service 
and worship of Christian life.* 

{J On an Alpine slope there is a village which 
speaks to the traveller at every step. As he 
ascends the village road he observes on the 
headstone over every door a cross hewn in the 
stone. It speaks to him of his own toiling, 
uphill journey, when lo, as he nears the end, 
he observes a church tower top the village 
climb, and on its head is a crown. The sense 
of joy, peace and rest brought to the travel- 
ler’s heart at sight of that crown tells us the 
story of James’s words, ‘When he hath been 
approved, he shall receive the crown of life, 
which he promised to them that love him.’ ? 


The Source of Temptation. 


18, 14—‘Let no man say when he is 
for God cannot 


Ja. OL: 
tempted, I am tempted of God: 
be tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no 
man: but each man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away by his own lust, and enticed’ (RY). 


Tue subject is the source of temptation. It 
is stated absolutely and directly that it is not 
of God: ‘Let no man say when he is tempted, 
T am tempted of God: for God cannot be 


1W. Boyd Carpenter, The Wisdom of James the 
Just, 125. 
2J. MacDougall, The Modern Conflict, 23. 
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tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no 
man.’ We have the true explanation of the 
matter in the fourteenth verse: ‘But each 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away by 
his own lust, and enticed.’ 


1. There are certain qualities which we con- 
eeive to be in God, and without which we 
eannot think of Him. They belong, we say, 
to the essence of God; they are an essential 
part of His being. When we think of Him 
we have to think of these qualities. For 
example, we say that love is of the essence of 
God. If we try to form an idea of what God 
is, we must think of love; it belongs to. His 
nature. Without it He would not be God. 
In the same way we say that truth is of the 
essence of God; He would not be God with- 
out it. So too, justice, wisdom, unchangeable- 
ness, holiness, are all of the essence of God. 
But if these qualities belong to God, He can 
have nothing to do with their opposites. Thus 
if God be truth, He cannot lie, ‘He cannot 
deny Himself’; if He be justice, He can have 
no part with that which is unjust; if He be 
wisdom, He cannot err; if He be unchange- 
ableness, He must be the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever; and if He be holiness, 
He must be in utter opposition to evil in every 
shape and form. 

This is the argument of the Apostle. God 
cannot be tempted of evil, because being holy 
He is untemptable, insusceptible of it, because 
God and evil are eternally opposed to each 
other; they can have no dealings together, no 
compromise, they are absolutely and for ever 
separate. Evil has no charm for God. His 
whole nature repels it. He cannot be tempted 
with it. What then follows from this? Just 
what James adds in the text: ‘Neither 
tempteth he any man.’ If it be impossible 
that evil should approach God, it is equally 
impossible that God should bring evil—moral 
evil—near us, so as to tempt us by it. If God 
‘could tempt us with evil, He would cease to be 
holy, and would cease to be God. Suppose 
‘we were to see one whom we regarded as a 
good man trying to lead another into evil. 
At onee we should say it was impossible for 
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a good man to be consciously and wilfully 
tempting another to do wrong. Much truer 
then must it be of God, who is unchangeably 
good, that He tempts no one to do evil. 

There is nothing, however, that we are 
readier to do than to lay the blame of our 
misdeeds upon another, or at least to shift 
the blame from ourselves. Thus Adam when 
accused blamed Hve, and Eve blamed the ser- 
pent. Aaron made a golden calf, and when 
reproached blamed the people. Pilate gave 
up Christ to be crucified, and put the blame 
upon the multitude. A man falls into griev- 
ous sin, and pleads the force of circumstances. 
Another dallies with a low appetite, and when 
he becomes its victim blames the weakness of 
the flesh. Another says, no one was ever so 
fiercely tempted as he, never has any man had 
to struggle with evil passions as he has had. 
Besides, says still another, what use is there 
in struggling at all, when fate has already, 
long before we entered on it, mapped out the 
path along which we must tread? In these 
and like ways men find refuge from the 
reproofs of conscience and excuse themselves 
for sim. Whatever particular form such 
excuse for wrongdoing may take, it comes in 
the end practically to saying, ‘I am tempted 
of God.’ 

(1) Now, there is no use denying that there 
are certain circumstances which provoke to 
evil much more strongly than others. We 
yet believe that, however much we have to do 
—and we have a good deal to do—with the 
ordering of our own circumstances, God has 
a proyidential relation to them. It is there- 
fore difficult to define the relation between 
these two things. If life were so ordered as 
to make it impossible for us successfully to 
resist temptation, then we should cease to be 
responsible for falling into sin. Granting 
that God places us where we find ourselves 
in life, if our circumstances were such as 
to make it impossible not to be conquered 
by them, then certainly moral responsibility 
would cease. The question therefore is, are 
there any circumstances so adverse to good- 
ness that a morally earnest man may not 
by the grace of God rise above them? Joseph 
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was in circumstances so adverse to goodness 
that in his place nine men out of ten would 
have fallen. But he said, ‘How can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?’ 
Daniel’s famous companions counted the ter- 
ror of the fiery furnace of less account than 
unfaithfulness to God. Cornelius, that ob- 
secure Roman officer, lived in the atmosphere 
of a soldier’s barracks at a time and in an 
age when soldiers were less moral and less 
religious than they are now, and lived alone, 
too, with few near him to stimulate his relig- 
ious life, and yet his name comes down to us 
as that of ‘a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his house, who gave much alms 
to the people, and prayed to God alway.’ 
Paul’s testimony on this point is conclusive, 
and gives the answer to our question. ‘There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man (that is to say, ‘usual to 
.man’: or such as is every man’s experience, 
but human, adjusted to the range of human 
powers of resistance, no temptation but such 
aS man can bear), but God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able; but will with the temptation 
also make the way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.’ 
| In the Tower of Constance, an old prison 
on the southern coast of France, they show 
you graven again and again on the stones of 
one of the dungeons the word ‘Resist.’ In 
that hideous place a woman, Marie Duran, 
was kept for forty years, and during all that 
time her employment was graving that one 
word with a piece of iron. It is a word that 
needs to be engraven deep on every young 
man’s heart. ‘Some people,’ says Professor 
Drummond, ‘sink under temptation; they are 
overborne and debased by it. Others by it 
become divine; they meet it and fight it and 
are made strong. Yet it is the same tempta- 
tion that comes to both.’ ? 


(2) Take another case. Men lay the blame 
of their sin upon the strength of their pas- 
sions. Again it cannot be denied that just 


1D. Watson, The Heritage of Youth, 131. 
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as there are outward circumstances in which 
it is more difficult than in others to resist 
temptation, so there are inward circumstances 
which make it a greater struggle for some 
men than for others to subdue the eraving of 
passion or appetite. Inclination to evil, 
strong at any time and in every man, is in 
many cases so strong that the difficulties of 
resistance are immensely aggravated. This 
is one of the mysteries of life that fill the 
thoughtful man with sorrow and perplexity. 
We see children born into the world with the 
seeds of crime or disease or the tendency to 
sinful excess deeply imbedded in their nature. 
Yet no one is responsible for what he brings 
or does not bring with him into the world, 
but only for the use he makes of what he has. 
How some should be born with an inherited 
tendency to vice stronger than that which 
belongs to all men as the descendants of the 
first Adam, while others should escape this 
second inoculation of evil, is one of those 
mysterious elements in the problem of evil 
which baffle and sadden us. There is this, 
however, to be said. If we belong to our past, 
if we are in a large measure what our ances- 
tors have made us, we are also and no less 
what God has made us. We have a double 
ancestry; we belong to Him. We each of us 
bear an immediate relation to Him: ‘All 
souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so 
also the soul of the son is mine.’ We belong 
to God; we are more than what the past has 
made us. The past does not determine our 
fate; it determines only our trial. It deter- 
mines what our trial is to be—whether it 
is to be with intemperance, with criminal 
instincts, with anger, with greed, with dis- 
honesty, with lust; but it does not determine 
the issue of the conflict. That depends upon 
the man himself, and on his faithfulness to 
that in him which is of Divine giving. 

‘Thou knowest,’ Burns says, addressing 
God: 


Thou know’st that Thou hast forméd me 
With passions wild and strong; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 
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He was tempted, and tempted perhaps as few 
are tempted, with a fierceness which we may 
not be able to conceive, and which fills one’s 
heart with feelings of profoundest sympathy ; 
but he laid the blame of his excesses at the 
wrong door when he laid it at God’s. 

{| For what of the ape and tiger there is in 
man he is not responsible, but for petting and 
pampering it when he should be chaining and 
starving it.t 


2. Having stated that it is not of God, 
James goes on in the next verse to give the 
true explanation: ‘Each man is tempted, 
_ when he is drawn away by his own lust, and 
enticed.’ If we would tell the truth about 
the matter, that is it. Adam blamed Eve. 
Had he had the manliness to tell the truth he 
would have confessed how pleasant the for- 
bidden fruit was to look upon, how desirable 
to possess. If those who blame their cireum- 
stances for their sin would tell the truth, 
they would confess how easy and pleasant it 
is to chime in with circumstances; they would 
tell of that secret hankering after the for- 
bidden pleasure which they will hardly 
acknowledge to themselves, but which is, 
nevertheless, the real cause of their failure. 
If those who blame the strength of their 
passions would tell the truth, they would con- 
fess how little it goes with their inclinations 
to offer even the least resistance, how, as 
pleasant music, the witching voice sounds in 
their ears, how, in short, they are drawn away 
of their own lust and enticed. 


We cannot help being tempted, we cannot 
help evil desires presenting themselves to our 
minds, but we can help harbouring them; 
there is no need for our dallying with tempta- 
tion, no need for hesitation. Our wisdom is 
to stop our ears against the ‘witching voice’ 
that would entice us, to shut our eyes against 
vanity, and unhesitatingly choose the right. 
That is not easy for any of us, and it is harder 
for some than for others. But there are two 
encouragements for us all. 


1M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Hvery-Day Liv- 
ng, 132. 
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(1) In the first place, resistance becomes 
easier as we go on resisting. The man who 
has overcome his temptation once finds it 


much easier to overcome a second time. Our 
moral powers, like our intellectual and 
physical powers, grow with exercise. ‘Hach 


victory helps us some other to win,’ and the 
time comes when resistance has grown into a 
habit, with all the instinctive ease that habit 
engenders, and temptation has lost half its 
power, or ceases to be temptation. Let the 
man who is battling with it only once over- 
come, and the next onslaught will be more 
easily met. 

(2) A second encouragement is that we are 
not alone in temptation. Do you think that 
God looks on unmoved upon our struggling, 
or that He does not see where the battle is the 
hardest and whose need is the sorest? Is it 
not ever the way of Divine grace to give 
strength to the feeble, to succour the poor and 
the needy, to pluck the firebrand out of the 
burning, to raise up them that are ready to 
fall, to come to the help of him that hath no 
helper? If we ery to Him, will not He who 
is our Saviour, who was tempted in all respects 
like ourselves, strengthen us from on high with 
His victorious, ever-living power? Whether 
our battle be with outward circumstances or 
with inward disorder, or with both combined, 
God’s help will be found to be the most 
readily and the most abundantly given to the 
warrior who is hardest beset. All souls are 
His, even the soul of the man who seems most 
heavily weighted by the past, whose evil 
inheritance makes resistance doubly hard, 
whose own indulgences may have forged bars 
of steel around his life. It is ever to such that 
the message of Divine love comes with glad 
tidings of forgiveness and of power, saying, 
‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven; 
weak one, be strong, my grace is sufficient for 
thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ It is as we know our own weak- 
ness that we know the strength of the Divine 
erace.. God will not suffer us to be tempted 
above that we are able, but will with the 
temptation provide also the way of escape. 
Only ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die; the 
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son shall not bear the iniquity of the father’; 
only when we make it our own will the past 
bear us down. God is mightier than the past, 
mightier than our circumstances, mightier 
than our own habits, mightier than the entice- 
ment of our own lust, more than a match for 
all against us.* 


{| In the Life of Dr. Stephenson, the founder 
of ‘The Children’s Home,’ we read how one 
of the outcast boys whom he had rescued was 
enabled to resist temptation. 

One year on Covenant Sunday, the first 
Sunday in January, everybody had gone to 
the evening service, but a boy who was being 
trained as an engineer was left behind to look 
after the taps, which were in danger of being 
frozen. One of the Sisters, whose room looked 
out over some leads, had left a fire burning 
brightly and the blind up. When she returned 
she found the window open, the dressing-table 
overturned, the looking-glass on the floor, and 
some other marks of disturbance; but some 
small change she had left on the chest of 
drawers still remained there untouched, and 
her watch and chain were also in their place. 
She at once called the Governor’s attention 
to the state of her room. He went outside the 
window, and found on the frozen snow on the 
leads the print of boot-nails, which he 
promptly copied. Then going to the house to 
which the boy in question belonged, he asked 
to see his boots, and, as he anticipated, found 
that the nails corresponded with the prints 
in the snow. He went up to the bedroom and 
asked the boy what he had been doing, and on 
his attempting to stammer out some excuse, 
forbade him to speak, but told him to get up 
at once and come and see him at the office. 
When the lad came, he begged him not to tell 
lies, but to confess what had really taken 
place. Breaking quite down, the boy told him 
with sobs, that he had passed that window on 
his way to examine the taps, and saw the 
money lying on the drawers inside. He had 
got in through the window, and was about to 
put his hand on it, when something said to 
him, ‘If you touch that money you are a thief,’ 
and he had turned round suddenly, sprung 
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on to the dressing-table, kicking it over in his. 
haste, looking-glass and all, and fled as for 
his life. It was his victory, and the beginning 
for him of an honourable Christian career.* 


The Sinner’s Progress. 


Ja. i. 14, 15.—‘ Every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then 
when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.’ 


Hogartu has left us a familiar series of 
pictures entitled ‘The Rake’s Progress,’ in. 
which the career of a profligate spendthrift is 
sketched from its commencement to its close. 
Our text is the picture of The Sinner’s Pro- 
gress. 


1. Where do we begin the story? Far back 
we must go, even to the very power of sinning 
which is in our human freewill. As the song 
of Shelley or the drama of Shakespeare lies. 
folded in the lyric of dramatic possibilities of 
the unconscious infaney—a formless, unrecog- 
nized, unconscious thing, but still a real thing,. 
without which the song of drama could never 
have been,—so with the sin of yesterday. We 
cannot tell its real history till we have gone 
back far behind its earliest temptation, and. 
found the power of doing it involved in the 
very humanity of the man who did it. There 
is where all sins run back and find their unity. 
The elegant, fastidious, transgression and the: 
low, grovelling lust—trace them far enough 
back, and they all run together in that one 
great reservoir, the human power of sin. 

{ The fact of what is meant by original sin 
is as mysterious and inexplicable as the origin 
of evil, but it is obviously as much a fact. 
There is a fault and vice in the race, which, 
given time, as surely develops into actual sin, 
as our physical constitution, given at birth, 
does into sickness and physical death.” 


2. Now, the power of sin being there, the 
next stage in the sin’s history is its passage: 
1W. Bradfield, The Life of the Rev. T. B. 
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into a desire. Here, first, in this passage of 
power into desire, the subjective and the 
objective meet. That which before had been 
within the heart now feels the touch of out- 
side life; the power of sin which is within 
the nature is found out by the temptation 
which is outside the nature, in the world. 
And so the second stage in the history of a sin 
is reached. 

{| What says the master of the study of 
human nature, in his tragedy of Macbeth? 
These are Shakespeare’s words— 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 


That is one thing—the allurement. Written 
in my nature is a law that when certain things 


| are seen outside me, they quicken the desire 


inside. And if I do not bring my will to bear 
upon my desire so as to control it, the desire 
passes into action. The glass of intoxicants 
quickens the drink thirst in the man who has 
that thirst; the sight of the gaming table, the 
news of the horserace quickens the gambling 
mania; the means of lust, the unclean story 
sets aflame the lustful desire; the chance of 
overreaching, the opportunity of wronging 
another, in a man of small conscientiousness, 
quickens the desire to seize it. So I am be- 
tween two temptations: the object—the de- 
“sire; the seen—the unseen ; the allurement—the 
appetite; the means to do ill deeds—the desire 
to do ill deeds. But these things are not sin. 
I am not responsible for them except in so far 
as I may have encouraged them. To a very 
large extent I am unable to control these 
things. The sight quickens my desire almost 
before I am aware. The objects I did not 
place there; my desires were born with me, 
part of my fateful heritage. But neither 
object nor desire makes sin; so far I am free.? 


3. The next step is marked by a sharpness 
and promptness that these others have not 
had. The will may hesitate before it yields to 
the desire, but when it does yield it is a 
single act. We may surround it with all 


1J. W. Clayton, The Genius of God, 81. 
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sorts of unreality. We may say it is a neces- 
sity. We may even try to make it seem a 
virtue; but at the centre of all the cloud of 
half-delusions there lies one certain fact: the 
sin that was at first a power, and then a desire, 
is now a resolution. It has grown into a 
strong youth, and has mastered the will. 

{| When I stride out to respond to tempta- 
tion, when I close with its offer, that is the 
fatal step, and for that step I must render 
an account to God. To that step, to that 
choice, my will consents. Then my responsi- 
bility begins. I am not responsible for allure- 
ments; I am not responsible for appetites. I 
did not put that means of sin yonder; I did 
not make it the means of evil it is. Nor did 
I make this disordered state of desire within. 
But these are not the only things. I make up 
my mind to use these ill means to do ill deeds. 
I go and drink, I go and gamble, I go and 
commit sin, I go and wrong my neighbour. I 
make up my mind. It is my intention. I close 
with the offer, and I come out undone. I am 
responsible for that. I did it by my own inten- 
tion, by my own act, choice, purpose, in obedi- 
ence to the preference I put forth. That is sin.* 

{| James says the man is drawn aside. James 
conceives of him as occupied with his daily 
task, busily discharging the duties of his daily 
calling. While he is thus engaged, a craving 
for some unlawful or excessive gratification, 
for a gain that cannot be honestly secured, or 
an indulgence which cannot be taken soberly 
and in the fear of God, springs up within his 
mind. The craving haunts his mind, and 
takes form in it. He bends his regard. on 
it, and is drawn towards it. At first, perhaps, 
his will is firm, and he refuses to yield to its 
attraction. But the craving is very strong; it 
touches him at his weak point. And when it 
comes back to him again and again, it swells 
and grows into what James calls a ‘lust.’ It 
is ‘his own lust,’ the passion most native to 
him, and most potent with such as he—the 
love of gain, or the love of rule, or the love 
of distinction, or some affection of a baser 
strain. It may be any one of these, but it is 
his own, that which is most special and 

1J. W. Clayton, The Genius of God, 82. 
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familiar with him. For a time he may resist 
its fascination; but ere long his work is laid 
aside, the claims of duty are neglected, the 
warnings of conscience unheeded. He has, in- 
deed, no definite intention of abandoning the 
ways of duty and peace; he would be indig- 
nant with you were you to charge him with 
any such intention. He will be back in a 
moment. All he means is to get a nearer view 
of this strange, alluring visitor, to lift its veil, 
to see what it is like and for what intent it 
beckons him away. And so he takes his first 
step: he is drawn aside from the clear and 
beaten path of duty. 


4, And what comes next? The act, the deed 

itself. As the growing young man comes of 
age, and has his manhood recognized of other 
men, so the growing sin comes into its 
majority, and seals itself with a deed, and all 
men see its wickedness. 
_. And so the sin is done, done as the man 
is done who has come into his majority, but 
not finished, as the man is not finished at 
twenty-one, with all his growth to grow and 
all his influence to exercise waiting for him. 
Power, desire, will, deed—they are all there, 
but then only begins the sin’s full-grown life. 
We grow familiar with it in our recollection. 
By and by the very perception that it is a sin 
begins to fail. We begin to cheat ourselves 
and call it other names, darkness for light, and 
light for darkness; evil for good, and good 
for evil. Our sin has killed our real life; for 
this disgraced, demoralized, blinded struggle 
or apathy into which it has brought us is not 
life, but death. ‘Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.’ 

{In the tragedy of Macbeth, these stages of 
temptation and sin ending in literal. and 
spiritual death are depicted by a master hand. 
There is no more honoured or honourable 
soldier than the brave Macbeth returning 
victorious from the field of battle. But the 
weird sisters, emblems of the hellish instiga- 
tion to which human nature is subject, must 
meet him on the blasted heath with their evil 
suggestions that one day he shall be king— 
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the fatal poison that is to work his death. In 
the first stage the bare thought, the lust—this 
time of ambition and power—is aroused to 
activity. That is not sm. The witches met 
him in the hour of his temptation and tempted 
him, but that was not sin. It is when the 
next stage is reached that danger commences, 
when the bare thought has passed, as it did 
with Macbeth, into the ‘strong imagination.’ 
It is only a testimony to human frailty that 
the brave man listens unwillingly, and yet 
wonders if it be possible they speak the truth, 
and that one day he will be king. ‘Would 
they had stayed,’ he said, and he rehearsed in 
his imagination the imperial theme, picturing 
with vivid mind the glories of a throne, yet 
wondering too whether the supernatural soli- 
citing were good or ill: 


If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am Thane of 

Cawdor : 
Tf good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? 


Alas for Macbeth in this strong temptation ! 
One who should have been his better self 
proved more satanic than the witches, and 
when the man who was ‘too full o’ the milk 
of human kindness to catch the nearest way’ 
was filled with terrible misgivings about mur- 
dering the innocent king, the woman at his 
side urged him on till first she won his con- 
sent and heard him say, ‘I am settled, and 
bend up each corporal agent to this terrible 
feat,’ and then saw him do the deed. First 
the temptation, then the rehearsal of the 
imperial theme, then the consent of the will 
and the crime. That is the history of every 
temptation that ends in sin.* 


5. What then? Must every sin be finished? 
There is One who is Lord of man because He 
made man, and because He has occupied and 
redeemed to Himself our humanity by a 
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perfect human life; One who is Lord of sin 
because He has met it in personal struggle 
and conquered it. Only He can interrupt a 
sin so that it shall not be finished and cannot 
bring forth death. At any point in its his- 
tory He can step in, and can so change the 
nature that the power of sin shall not open 
into the desire of sin; He can so chasten the 
desire that it shall never dare to impose itself 
on the will and grow into a resolution; He 
ean even lay His hand on a resolution, and 
demand of it that it shall leave undone the 
deed it has resolved upon. But even beyond 
this, even when the sin is done, even then He 
can hinder it from being finished. When 
preventing grace has failed, restoring grace 
may still be powerful. First comes forgive- 
ness, which is not simply the taking off of 
penalties. The soul forgiven is put beyond 
the reach of punishment by being taken out 
of the power of sin. The two must go 
together. 

And then the past sin, what is done with 
that? It cannot be forgotten; it cannot be 
as if it had never been. But when Christ 
touches it, all is changed. When He has 
once forgiven it, it is all filled with the assur- 
ance of His love. It remains in the life as 
a power of caution, of watchfulness, of trust, 
of gratitude. It has become vital instead of 
deadly. It brings forth life, the life of a con- 
tinual loving trust instead of death. It was 
on the wings of his forgiven sin that Simon 
Peter went through his long struggle of obed- 
ient gratitude up to everlasting life. It is a 
forgiven sin that makes the sinner a com- 
forter of other tempted souls. 


Master, what work hast thou for me,— 
For me, who turn aside in shame 
Before the eyes of my own blame? 
Thou seest, Lord. 
I see. 

That shame for me thou shalt endure, 

_ That thou mayst succour souls afraid, 
Who would not dare to seek for aid 

’ The mercilessly pure. 


But must my heart forever show 
These scars of unforgotten pain? 
May it be never whole again? 
Thou knowest, Lord. 

I know. 
Those scars I leave thee for a sign 
That bleeding hearts may creep to rest 
As on a mother’s sheltering breast 
On that scarred heart of thine.* 


The Way of Sin. 


Ja. i. 15—‘ Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.’ 


TuERE are three characteristics of sin which 
call for notice. 


1. Sin tends to extend and propagate itself 
in the individual life and in the social life by 
suggestion and afterwards by force of habit. 
An act of body or of will, whether it arise 
from natural impulse or from external sug- 
gestion, tends to repetition unless good reason 
and sufficient will come into play against 
it. And the act is itself a suggestion, both 
to the doer himself and to anyone who sees 
or knows of it. Habits are soon formed, both 
of body and of mind, and though they do not 
determine action, they make action easier in 
one direction or another. They tend to create 
or strengthen a disposition. Happily there 
are good habits as well as bad habits. But 
an evil habit, which may be so much a habit 
that the man is hardly conscious of it, is a 
constant menace to the society of which he 
is a member. It may, by way of suggestion, 
strongly affect the more impressionable minds 
and create a drift which tends to lower the 
moral level of the whole society as such. 

|The doctors recognise to-day a curious 
genus of people whom they call ‘carriers.’ A 
carrier is one who carries, not simply in his 
clothes, but in himself, a disease which does 
not in him become active, but which is liable 
to become active and serious in anyone whom 
he infects with it. These people have a 
strange immunity to certain diseases, and that 


1 Amelia J. Burr. 
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very immunity is a menace to the public, 
because such a man may be carrying, let us 
say, diphtheric germs in his throat, and 
while he does not develop diphtheria he may 
all unconsciously infect someone to whom he 
speaks. The great danger of the carrier is 
just that, being immune himself he is not 
- aware of the deadly effects he is having upon 
other people. Clearly, if a man knows he is 
a carrier, he is in honour bound to take every 
possible precaution to prevent his happy 
immunity from becoming a public danger. 

It has long ago been established that often 
the laws of nature may be traced in the world 
of spirit. There is a correspondence between 
the realms of physical substance and spiritual 
reality. In the moral sphere, just as in the 
physical, you may transmit a disease from 
which you are not yourself suffering. 

Now it would be rank folly to say that a 
man is on the high-road to hell or is putting 
his soul in pawn just because he takes part in 
a sweep-stake or has a flutter on a horse. If 
a man has moral balance and has himself well 
in control, he may with impunity and im- 
munity fling away his money into that bot- 
tomless pit, without of necessity developing a 
forked tail or finding that his feet are becom- 
ing cloven. To such a man the harmfulness 
of gambling never becomes active. You, for 
example, may find that this coquetting with 
chance is devoid of any very baneful effects 
upon your personality. 

Precisely. It is just such a case as yours 
that is a menace to the community. Free from 
danger yourself, you may be a earrier of dis- 
ease to someone else. Our common parlance 
has acknowledged that this coquetting with 
chance may become so malignant that it 
assumes the characteristics of a disease. Do 
we not speak of the Gambling Fever? There 
are people who are not so stable and well- 
poised as you. There are people to whom 
gambling is a danger beyond the telling; 
people who, once started on this track, will run 
amok. In them the fever betrays all its 
deadliest symptoms. And that fever, inoper- 
ative in you, you may transmit to them. You 
may go serenely on your way, having too 
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much good sense ever to increase your stakes, 
or allow the mania to get a hold of you. But 
what about that silly chap at the next desk to 
yours in the office, a fellow lacking in ballast 
and judgment? He joined in the sweepstake 
for the Derby because he saw you doing it and 
fancied, therefore, that it would be all right. 
Now he has got the fever. He is rnnning into 
debt with wily bookmakers, and has got into 
the clutches of the money-lenders. One of 
these days he will in desperation take an un- 
authorised loan—just for a' day or two—of 
some of his employers’ money. You know 
what will happen after that! ... 

Is it not along these same lines that we 
should regard the question of alcohol? Some 
of the best fellows in the world are those who 
drink in moderation, who have themselves 
always in check and never overdo it. But the 
days of hero-worship are not dead. Are there 
possibly young fellows in the office to whom 
you secretly are their beau-ideal, their stand- 
ard of what is manly and admirable? Have 
you any guarantee that those who see a 
sanction in your procedure will be able to 
exercise the same restraint as you? 

Often it is the moderate drinker, going 
happily on his way, without ever yielding 
to excess, who leaves on the trail behind him a 
hideous entail of bungled lives. 

Here lies a challenge to all good men and 
true. For every one of us is potentially a 
carrier.* 


2. Sin falls in with the natural tendency in 
man to drift, to follow the line of least 
resistance, 

(1) There is in the world of Nature the 
downward, kataboliec tendency, the inertia of 
matter, symbolized by the law of gravitation, 
and the law of life is one of constant active 
effort in the teeth of this tendency. The two 
are not ultimately antagonistic, for life can 
make use of the downward tendency for its 
purposes, but life maintains and enriches 
itself only by effort and endeavour in spite 
of the tendency to take things easily, by catch- 
ing at advantage and concentrating energy 


1 Kennedy Williamson, The Shining Trafic, 221. 
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and intelligence on its purposes. Man must 
put aside sloth and ease of body and mind, 
and, warned by danger and stimulated by hope 
and the love of his fellows, must respond to 
the needs of the situation and to the call of 
the ideal of better things. All the world, with 
its suggested hopes of good and fears of ill, 
is full of inducements to endeavour. All the 
world, with its imertia and its drift, makes 
endeavour difficult and progress no necessary 
process but an enterprise and a task. Degen- 
eration and death are easy. Inaction is all 
that is needed. This is the lesson of evolution. 

(2) So also in the moral world. The un- 

regulated natural impulses, whether tending 
towards positive self-seecking or towards 
“negative indifference and sloth, constitute the 
material, as it were, of human character and 
require to be shaped, ordered, organized, in 
accordance with an ideal. Left to themselves 
or organized on a false or wrong ideal they 
bring disaster, whether from destructive 
activity or from inactivity and decay. Apart 
from spirit and the law of the spirit—whether 
we like to call it human or Divine it is the 
spirit of life with its ideal and its energy, 
stirring, shaping, organizing moralizing, 
human nature—there is a downward, kata- 
bolic tendency, which means ultimately spirit- 
ual death, z.e. death of the man’s spirit to 
the human or Divine ideals and its energy. 
All spiritual life, all moral energy and power, 
consists in the active response of a spiritual 
being to the call of the ideal, to the categorical 
imperative of the moral law, to the good law 
and will of God, whichever way we like best 
to express to ourselves that first and ultimate 
obligation under which every man _ lives. 
Every advance is made in the teeth of the 
forces of moral inertia in a man’s own spirit 
and in others, 

{I had gone one Sunday afternoon to a 
meeting for men, The meeting was not 
greatly to my mind. I was not enamoured 
of the preacher’s theme, far less did I like his 
method, But suddenly, in an urgent appeal for 
fine effort, he said, “All great things lie wp the 
stream.’ It was enough. That was the mean- 
ing and the message of the meeting to me. 


All else I have forgotten. I did not wish 
to remember it, and so J did not try. But this 
sentence riveted itself to my thought. It took 
hold of my heart and challenged its sym- 
pathetic hospitality. And from that day to 
this I have never been able to forget it, and I 
never wish to. Many and many a time, when 
the way is hard, when disenchantment works 
her enervation, when the conflict is bitter and 
defeat seems certain, I find myself muttering 
the familiar phrase, ‘All great things le up 
the stream.’ It is a direction, an impulse, a 
challenge, a demand. It is like a very breath 
of God. It is as if our Lord Christ touched 
the soul. And when J see a man settling 
down into petty and premature satisfactions, 
when ease and comfort are doing their deadli- 
est work, the thing becomes a bugle to my lips, 
a thing to awaken, to arouse, and to disturb. 
And when I see a young spirit scanning with 
inquisitive and wistful eyes the way that he 
shall take; when he seems hesitant as to 
whether he shall take the high way or fall 
into the path of undistinguished common- 
place; when he can so easily submit to the 
tyranny of convention, or, in noble power, set 
it at proud defiance; when in an hour of 
vision he seems to falter before the long path, 
the steep ascent, the hard way, the far-off 
goal, I find myself whispering in his ear, ‘All 
great things lie wp the stream.’ It is a light 
to the eyes, a compulsion to the heart; it leads, 
it inspires, it sustains.* 


3. The third characteristic of sin is its tend- 
ency to cause pain and suffering. Whether 
we think of suffering as sin’s punishment or 
not, and on whomsoever the suffering falls, it 
does fall. In one way or another, sooner or 
later but quite inevitably, sin does bring suf- 
fering in its train, There is nothing arbitrary 
or partial about it. It is a law, the law 
of Nature. And it is God’s law. It expresses 
part of the truth of things, symbolizes the 
nature of sin in itself and in its consequences 
—consequences to the sinner and to others 
associated with him. It expresses also some- 
thing im the nature of God Himself and His 
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righteousness, His attitude towards sin, the 
absolute contradiction between Himself and it. 

And the law is good. In the physical world 
pain is a great instrument of evolution, edu- 
cating men and safeguarding them against 
things and actions dangerous to life before 
knowledge and moral self-control are suffi- 
ciently developed to keep men from unneces- 
sary harm. So in the moral world, in man’s 
weakness, it is good not only that many kinds 
of wrongdoing to which he is prone do obvi- 
ously cause physical pain, but that all sin 
tends, at any rate in the long run, to bring 
disorganization, unhappiness, and misery into 
the individual life and into the social life. 
How else so well could free man have been 
taught from earliest days of moral infancy 
the desirability of obedience to the best law 
known, and also through all probation the 
absolute imperative of God’s will of holy love? 
From the first simple physical pain, or other 
mark of displeasure, used by a parent to turn 
a child from an incipient bad habit, to the 
fear of spiritual disorder and alienation that 
reinforces the wavering loyalty of a much 
tried servant of God, the pains and sufferings 
of the world are among the experiences men 
have come to be thankful for in proportion 
as they have met them with courage and good 
will. 

(1) Even the irregularity about the incid- 
ence of suffering, the obvious and frequent 
disproportionateness of suffering to guilt, 
which has most distressed men’s minds so long 
as they have looked on all suffering as a mark 
of God’s displeasure, even this has its advant- 
age. It saves virtue from the slur that has 
often been cast upon it of being a mere selfish 
calculation of measurable pleasures and pains 
or a means of avoiding pain. Virtue un- 
doubtedly does tend to lessen the suffering of 
the world. By combating all wrong-doing it 
combats the suffering that results from wrong- 
doing. And more than that, the nature of 
love is to spend itself in saving the loved from 
unnecessary suffering. So, if Jesus truly 
reveals the Father, works the holy love of God, 
the perfect sum of goodness; so, too, man’s 
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suffering. Only, the holier and wiser the love 
the more will moral good as an end be supreme: 
over all other ends, and the fight against pain 
will be entirely secondary as compared with 
the fight against wrong. Especially in the good 
man’s own case will he most willingly endure 
all sufferings if only God’s a. of holy 
love may be effected. 

(2) And that other terrible aspect of the 
law of sin, the absolute certainty of someone 
sooner or later suffering as the result of sin, 
also has its advantage. If anything in the 
world can startle the dull conscience, pierce 
the hard heart, and waken its sense of 
responsibility, it is when the conviction comes 
home to a man with all the relentless 
inevitability of a law of nature, that his sin 
must bring suffering, not only to himself but 
perhaps to others tied to him in that strange 
solidarity of human society, perhaps by the 
tenderest ties, who may be innocent of all 
guilt, yet bound by reason of this solidarity, 
perhaps even because of love, to suffer by his 
sin.* 

i knew a man who led a woman astray. 
He was fast and evil then, but a year or two 
aiter he was changed, and became what he is 
—one of the most prominent men in the 
religious world. But through all his success 
and apparent blessings there was the stain 
and the shadow of that woman’s life upon him. 
Only three people ever knew about it, and it 
was twenty years ago. He preached all 
through England and Scotland and Ireland in 
the hope, I fervently believe, that that woman 
might hear him and be saved. Hvery prayer 
he prayed, he prayed for her. Not long ago 
I was in London at a meeting which he was 
addressing, and after the meeting a woman 
walked up to him with bent head, weeping. 
I saw them alone as they stood. That was 
the woman he had searched for in the restitu- 
tion of twenty years.” 


1k, W. Johnson, 
Atonement, 121ff. 
2The Life of Henry Drummond, 479. 
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A Difficult Verse. 


Ja. i. 17— Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.’ 


‘THIS verse is very difficult. 

In preparing that great edition of the New 
Testament in Greek which we know by the 
name of Westcott and Hort, the editors placed 

the utmost reliance upon two special manu- 
scripts. When these two manuscripts agreed, 
their text was adopted. Once only did 
they agree and yet were set aside. It was 
in their spelling of the last word of James 1. 
17. As Hort expressed it, that was their 
‘solitary’ blunder. It has since been shown, 
on excellent authority, that it is no blunder, 
but the correct text. . 

According to the Authorized Version this 
is the verse: ‘Every good gift and every per- 
feet gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ How 
does the ordinary reader understand that? He 
is a little puzzled with the repetition of the 
word ‘gift.’ He does not see clearly why the 
gift should be called first ‘good’ and then 
“perfect.’ ‘The Father of lights’ is an expres- 
sion with which he.is not familiar, and he is 
not quite sure that he understands it. And 
the meaning of ‘shadow of turning’ at the 
end of the verse he takes to be ‘the least trace 
of changing’ or else it is altogether hidden 
from him. Still he thinks he understands 
what St. James in his own way wishes to say. 
God, who is the Giver of all the blessings of 
life, may be trusted to give them throughout 
life, because it is not in His nature to change. 

Then comes the little knowledge which is a 
dangerous thing. Turning to the Revised 

_ Version the reader finds that there are two 
kinds of gift, for now he reads, ‘Every good 
gift and every perfect boon.’ He finds that 
“variableness,’ though it seems a better word 
for the character of God, is not so correct a 
translation as ‘variation.’ And he finds that 
he was all wrong in taking ‘shadow of turn- 
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ing’ to mean the least trace of changing. For 
the Revised Version has ‘shadow that is cast 
by turning.’ 

The ordinary English reader is not alone in 
thinking that ‘shadow of turning’ means small 
amount of turning. That is how the Old Latin 
versions understood it (modicum obumbra- 
tionis); and not only the Old Latin versions, 


| but also several of the early Greek com- 


mentators, and even a few modern translators, 
including the Authorized translators them- 
selves. But it will not do. The Greek word 
never occurs in that sense. 

The meaning of the whole verse is given 
by Alford (as he understands it) with his 
usual clearness: ‘Every good gift (properly, 
act of gwing) and every perfect gift (pro- 
perly, thing given; but we cannot express 
the two by two words in English) descendeth 
from above, from the Father of the lights 
(it seems now generally agreed that by the 
lights here is meant the heavenly bodies, and 
by Father the Creator, Originator, as in Job 
Xxxvili. 28, ‘Who is the father of the rain?’ 
Being this, being the Father of those glorious 
fountains of light, and thus purer and clearer 
than they all, it cannot be that He should 
tempt to evil. Our very life, renewed in 
Christ, is of His begetting, and we are a first- 
fruit of His new world), with (chez, in the 
presence of) whom there is no change (none 
of that uncertainty of degree of light which 
we see in the material heavenly bodies, but 
which is not in God their Creator) or shadow 
(a shadow, the dark mark of shadow, the 
result of being overshadowed, and cast from 
any object) of turning (arising from turning 
—from that revolution in which the heavens 
are ever found: by means of which the moon 
turns her dark side to us, in a constant state 
of change, and shadow of turning: by means 
of which the moon is eclipsed by the shadow 
of the earth, and the sun by the body of the. 
moon, or, if you will, though this is hardly 
so likely to have been in view, is hidden from 
us during the night. From all these God, 
the Father of lights, is free; as 1 John i. 5. 
‘‘God is light and in him is no darkness at 
all’’).’ 
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‘Alford says that we have not English words 
with which to distinguish the act of giving 
from the thing given. And immediately after 
he had said it, the Revisers deciared that we 
have, and offered ‘gift’ and ‘boon.’ But 
Alford was right. A gift is a boon and a boon 
is a gift; and these two words do not carry 
us the very least way towards the true dis- 
tinction, Listen to Plumptre: ‘The two 
nouns are different in the Greek, the first 
expressing the abstract act of giving, ‘the 
second the gift actually bestowed. The per- 
fection of the one flows from the goodness of 
the other. The ‘‘perfect gift’’ carries our 
thoughts beyond all temporal blessings which, 
though good, have yet an element of incom- 
pleteness, to the greater gifts of righteousness 
and peace and joy; the gift, 7.e. of the Holy 
Spirit, which is the crowning gift of all.’ 

No doubt that runs in the direction of 
homiletics. But the distinction is there. Hort 
also insists upon it; and in the adjectives 
he finds that, while ‘good’ expresses ‘the char- 
acter of the gifts, derived from the Giver, 
“‘nerfect’’ expresses the completeness of their 
operation when they are not misused.’ Huther 
warns us against understanding by the one 
the gift of nature or the present life, and by 
the other the gift of grace or the future life. 

It is now generally agreed, says Alford, 
that ‘the lights’ (observe the the) are the 
heavenly bodies. That is so. Yet Plumptre 
thinks otherwise. ‘The plural’ (‘lights’), he 
says, ‘is used to express the thought that light 
in all its forms, natural (as in the ‘‘great 
lights’’ of Ps. exxxvi. 7), intellectual, spiritual, 
is an efflux from Him ‘‘who is light, and in 
whom is no darkness at all.’’’ And Hort 
agrees to this extent that, while he believes 
James calls God the Father (that is, the 
Creator) of the luminaries of the sky, he 
used such a word as would include all lights, 
and that invisible as well as visible. Then 
Knowling believes that ‘James would not only 
remind his readers that if the lights of heaven, 
sun, moon, and stars, brought such blessing ‘to 
men, how much more He who made them; 
but he would again enforce the truth that if 
God was the source of all light, then we can- 
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not refer sin to Him, the darkness which 
blinds the eyes of the soul and of the under- 
standing.’ 


But all this is introductory. The difficulty 
of the verse is in the end of it: ‘with whom 
can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast 
by turning,’ as the Revised Version has it. 

What is the ‘shadow that is cast by turning’? 
What is it that turns? ‘In considering the 
phrase,’ says Bennett, ‘we must, of course, 
dismiss from our minds our modern know- 
ledge of astronomy, e.g. of the revolution of 
the earth on its axis, and its motion through 
an orbit round the sun. ‘‘Shadow cast by 
turning’’ could only mean to the readers the 
darkness in which the earth is plunged by the 
diurnal revolution or ‘‘turning’’ of the sun 
and moon round the earth—a special instance 
of ‘‘variation.’’ ’ 

Beyond that none of the commentators have 
been able to go. The older men took it more 
astronomically than the modern see their way 
to do. Bishop Jebb’s translation is ‘with whom 
there is no parallax or tropical shadow.’ And 
this is Doddridge’s paraphrase: ‘The sun 
itself is but a feeble image of His glory, with. 
whom there is no variableness, nor so much 
as any shadow of turning; whereas the sun 
is continually varying, and has no sooner 
arrived at its meridian, but it begins to 
descend to the west, or to its summer height, 
but it verges towards the winter again; caus- 
ing the direction of bee shadows it occasions 
proportionally to vary.’ 

This again is a trifle homiletical. Worse 
than that, it gives a precise sense to a word 
which was used quite generally. Mayor’s 
paraphrase is very different. The meaning of 
the passage he takes to be: ‘God is alike 
incapable of being changed by the action of 
others.’ And now we come to the discovery. 

We have already seen that when Hort wrote 
his great Introduction in defence of his two 
choice manuscripts, he found that in one place 
only did they agree to go wrong, and that 
place is our verse. How did they go wrong? 
They gave the last word in the genitive instead 
of the nominative. Hort had various in- 
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genious conjectures to account for the blunder, 
which do not concern us now. For it is no 
blunder. . 

Professor Hardy Ropes, in his commentary 
on this Epistle, gives what he believes to be 
a ‘strictly new’ solution of the problem. 

In what respect is it new? It is new in this 
that it takes the alternative conjunction 7 
as the definite article 7) and keeps the last 
word in the genitive. This does not give a 
different sense. Of that there is no need. 
The translation is: ‘with whom is none of 
the variation that belongs to (consists in, is 
observed in) the turning of the shadow.’ But 
it vindicates the judgment of Westcott and 
Hort in their reliance upon their two choice 
manuscripts, and that in the most agreeable 
and conclusive manner. 

{ The shorter the tree the wider the welcom- 
ing shade. 


This is the meaning of the greatest saying * 


of maternal solicitude in Africa, ‘Where the 
shade is deepest,’ says the mother, ‘there it 
is I lay my child to rest while working in the 
fields.’ Here, also, we make a sure find in 
the elucidation of that tough old text: ‘With 
whom is no variableness neither shadow of 
turning.’ The Revisers saw something vague 
here and rendered it ‘shadow cast by turning,’ 
and they were vaguely right. But they did 
not know that for many degrees of African 
latitude the words for shadow, chimfule or 
chinshingwa, are only the verb ‘to turn’ in 
noun form. Therefore ‘the shadow’ is the 
notorious ‘turner’ because its daily direction 
is a turning from west to east, the morning 
shadow being diametric to the evening one. 
Had that mother trusted too long to the morn- 
ing shade sheltering her cherub, she would 
soon hear baby awaking to the fierce rays of 
the sun that was there all the time, only the 
elusive shadow deserted her darling. Thus 
“with whom is no variableness neither shadow 
cast by turning’ is a picture of the God who 
“never deserts or deceives us.” 


lef. The Hxpository Times, xxvii. 338f. 
2Dan Crawford, Back to the Long Grass, 26. 
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God’s Gifts. 


Ja. i. 17.—‘ Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above.’ 


WuHEN too weak to dwell on those scientific 
inquiries which had been the work of his life, 
Professor Clerk Maxwell’s mind continued 
active about many of his favourite studies. 
He remarked one day that he had been won- 
dering why the lines in Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice about the harmony that is 
in mortal souls (repeating the whole passage) 
should have been put in the mouth of such a 
frivolous person as Lorenzo. At another time, 
when continuous conversation had become im- 
possible, and he had been lying for some time 
with closed eyes, he looked up and repeated 
the verse. ‘Every good and every perfect 
gift is from above,’ ete., and then added (quot- 
ing the Greek), ‘Do you know that that is a 
hexameter? I wonder who composed it?’? 


1. The fundamental conception of God is 
that of the Giver. And this is the conception 
that the Bible gives us of God the Father. 
He is the Source of all things. To Him, in 
the first place, all created things owe the gift 
of existence. Though Paul tells the Colos- 
sians that by the Son were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth; all 
things created by Him and for Him; and 
again tells the Corinthians that to us Chris- 
tians there is one Lord Jesus Christ by whom 
are all things; yet he also teaches that there 
is but one God the Father, of whom are all 
things. So that in his doctrine the Father is 
still the origin of the existence of all. If the 
Son created all things, yet He created them 
by His Father’s power and will, and never 
is it said of Him that He is the original source 
of their existence. That belongs to God the 
Father only. 

in G. F. Watts’ picture of ‘The All-per- 
vading’ the immeasurable expanse of space is 
pervaded by a Divine Element, which Watts 
depicts as a figure with great encircling wings, 


1The Life of James Clerk Marwell, 409. 


i. 17 
seated and holding in its lap a globe, repre- 
senting the stellar universe. Nothing could 
be more impressive and awe-inspiring than 
the sense of the overwhelming vastness and 
ubiquity of this Divine Element throughout 
the world which is given in this picture. It 
penetrates to the essence of everything; it 
holds everything from the largest to the smal- 
lest within its mighty grasp. It is a sublime 
conception that a Personality is seated on the 
throne of universal empire.* 


_ 2. To go a step further, as God our Father 
is the Source of all existence, so also is He the 
Source of all happiness. All pleasure is super- 
added to existence and comes from Him, 
revealing His nature still further. For there 
was no need when He created us that He 
should have made us capable of pleasure at 
all. Existence is possible without it. No 
doubt, now that it is created, it plays a large 
part in maintaining the existence to which it 
is attached. No doubt, as things are in the 
struggle for existence, any living thing which 
was not upheld by the pleasures which occa- 
sionally make existence happy, would pro- 
bably soon perish. If there were absolutely 
no pleasure in living, or in the functions of 
life, or in the various processes by which life 
is maintained, many living things would give 
up the efforts by which life is kept from 
perishing and would disappear. That, how- 
ever, is taking things as they now are. But, so 
far as we can see, things need not have been as 
they are. Nature might have gone on without 
there being any such thing as pleasure at all. 
And it is precisely this creation of pleasure 
which first makes us feel that the creation is 
due to a living person and not to a dead 
mechanical law. The regularity and beautiful 
order of Nature does not supply us with a 
higher thought than that of a piece of clock- 
work. Mere machinery might be as orderly, 
as complex, as wonderfully fitted together part 
by part. But the creation of creatures cap- 
able of happiness, and the gift of happiness 
to the creatures so made capable of it—this 


1H, Macmillan, The Life-Work of G. F. Watts, 
R.A., 191. 
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points to something more than machinery, this 
speaks not only to the brain but to the heart, 
this is the first thing that tells not only of the 
Creator’s_supremacy in intelligence, but of 
His goodness, of His love, of His delight in 
contemplating the happiness of living beings. 
A Being that finds pleasure in giving pleasure 
must be good; for that is the very definition 
of geodness. 


Lord God, how full our cup of happiness! 

We drink and drink—and yet it grows not. 
less ; 

But every morn the newly risen sun 

Finds it replenished, sparkling, over-run! 

Hast Thou not given us raiment, warmth, 
and meat, 

And in due season all earth’s fruits to eat ?— 

Work for our hands and rainbows for our 
eyes, 

And for our souls the wings of butterflies ?— 

A father’s smile, a mother’s fond embrace, 

The tender light upon a lover’s face?— 

The talk of friends, the twinkling eye of 
mirth, 

The whispering silence of the good green 
earth ?— 

Hope for our youth, and memories for age, 

And psalms upon the heavens’ moving 
page? ? 


3. And yet, once more, as God is the Giver 
of happiness, so is He finally the Giver of 
righteousness or holiness. This is His last 
and highest character. This is His last and 
highest gift. Righteousness or holiness differs 
no doubt from all other gifts, in that the 
receiver is necessarily not a passive receiver. 
The gift of existence implies absolutely no 
action whatever in the thing created. Plainly 
enough, the thing not yet created cannot have 
any kind of share in its own creation. And 
the same may be said of all natural capacities, 
whether moral or intellectual, whether good 
dispositions or clever minds: all these are 
in the first instance given without any action 
whatever on the part of the receiver. We are 
quite passive, and God bestows on us life, and 


‘1G. Thomas, Poems, 14. 
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the power of thought, and various natural 
graees of character and various faculties of 
mind, and we have nothing to do with the 
matter; simply we are so made. So, again, 
pleasure is often given without any co-opera- 
tion whatever in him who receives and enjoys 
the pleasure. God gives happiness in many 
ways without our having done anything what- 
ever to procure it. Some pleasures, no doubt, 
we get for ourselves, and God, it may be said, 
does not actually give them; He puts them 
within our reach. But many pleasures He 
gives out and out. The bodily enjoyment of 
health and high spirits; the pleasure of fine 
weather and bright sunshine; the pleasure of 
seeing whatever is beautiful; many pleasures 
of society—these are given to us while we are 
quite passive. We are so entirely passive that 
we can hardly be said to receive them; rather 
we enjoy them. But this last and best gift 
of righteousness, the gift of a conscientious 
spirit, of an obedient will, of a religious and 
devout heart, this gift is never given without 
of necessity implying that there is some action 
of our own. And hence it often seems to us 
that it is not so much to be received as won; 
that is not a gift but rather a reward. But 
this is a mistake. The holiness of heart which 
makes men the children of God is as much 
a gift as any other gift can be; nay, in one 
sense it is more truly a gift, because most 
other gifts He may send to us by indirect 
means; but this peculiarly comes from Him, 
because it is in reality a gift of Himself. 

So, accordingly, our Lord declares that no 
man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
him, So Paul perpetually speaks of the 
righteousness of God in such a way that we 
cannot say whether he means the righteous- 
ness whereby God Himself is righteousness, 
or the righteousness which He requires in His 
servants, or the righteousness which He alone 
can give and He alone does give. For indeed 
he means all three. So the Second Epistle 
of Peter speaks of Christians as partakers of 
the Divine nature. So John declares that 
every man that doeth righteousness is born of 
God. So James teaches that every good gift 


and every perfect gift is from above. 
1¥. Temple, Rugby Sermons, iii. Off. 
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{] Many serious-minded men take an infin- 
itude of pains to produce a true holiness for 
themselves out of their own corrupt hearts; 
squeezing, all the time, oil out of a flint. 
Whereas, the true way, and the only possible 
way, for them to get the mastery over their 
indwelling sin is by receiving into their hearts 
a new spiritual nature out of the fulness of 
that new spiritual nature that is in Christ.* 

|] There never was such a tragedy as Mar- 
garet Fuller’s story—the sadder and sterner, 
because so much of the ridiculous was mixed 
up with it, and because she could bear any- 
thing better than to be ridiculous. It was 
such an awful joke, that she should have 
resolved—in all sincerity, no doubt—to make 
herself the greatest, wisest, best woman of the 
age. And to that end she set to work on her 
strong, heavy, unpliable, and, in many 
respects, defective and evil nature, and 
adorned it with a mosaic of admirable qual- 
ities, such as she chose to possess; putting in 
here a splendid talent and there a moral 
excellence, and polishing each separate piece, 
and the whole together, till it seemed to shine 
afar and dazzle all who saw it. She took credit 
to herself for having been her own Redeemer, 
if not her own Creator; and, indeed, she was 
far more a work of art than any of Mozier’s 
statues. But she was not working on an 
inanimate substance, like marble or clay ; there 
was something within her that she could not 
possibly come at, to re-create or refine it; 
and, by and by, this rude old potency bestirred 
itself, and undid all her labour in the twink- 
ling of an eye.” 


The Gift of Art. 


Ja. i. 17.—‘ Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above.’ 


Or all the writings in the New. Testament, 
there is no Epistle so essentially modern as 
the Epistle of St. James. He is interested 
in just those social questions which to-day 
1A, Whyte, The Spiritual Life, 146. 


2J. Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife, i. 261. 
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interest us. He discusses, for instance, the 
duties of employers to employed. He even 
seems to give rules about free seats in Church. 
Above all; his Epistle is permeated with that 
love of natural beauty which characterizes 
modern literature, modern poetry, and mod- 
ern art. Paul in his travelling must have 
passed ‘through many of the fairest scenes 
of the world. In Europe and in Asia he must 
have looked upon mountains and rivers and 
seas, but he never stops to tell us one word 
about the snowy mountains, or the winding 
rivers, or the changeful beauty of the sea. 
_ Bat with James it is quite otherwise. 
spray upon a wave, the flower that fades at 
moon, and mist that hangs above a river—all 
these things have lessons for him. Open his 
Epistle, and almost at the outset you have 
him describing a man who says his prayers 
without faith. What is he like? He is like 
to the surge of the sea, driven by the wind 
and tossed. ‘Let not that man think that he 
shall receive anything of the Lord. <A double 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.’ In 
the very next paragraph he describes to us a 
rieh man who would be clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and who would fare sumptuously 
every day. To what does James liken him? 
He is like to the flower of the grass: he shall 
pass away. The sun arises with the scorching 
wind, and withers the grass; and the flower 
falls, and the grace of the fashion of it 
perishes : so also shall the rich man fade away 
im his goings. James asks the question which 
is asked by every generation of mankind, 
‘What is life?’ And the answer which he 
gives to the question is this: it is like the 
mist that hangs for a few hours in the morn- 
ing above the river in the valley, and then, 
when the sun is up, swiftly vanishes away. 
This essentially modern writer, looking on 
the book of Nature, finds continually lessons 
about God: 

For God as the perfectly good is not 
only Absolute Truth, and Absolute Holiness, 
but also Absolute Beauty. He is the Source, 
the Author, the Giver of all beautiful things 
and qualities. All the beauties of earth and 
sea and sky, of life and mind and spirit, are 
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rays from His beauty. The powers by which 
they are perceived are conferred by Him. 
The light in which they are seen is His light. 
As Beauty no less than as Power, as Life, as 
Truth, as Love, as Holiness, He is ever giving, 
ever giving good gifts, ever giving Himself, 
ever revealing Himself; for His giving of 
Himself is His revealing of Himself, and His 
revealing of Himself is His giving of Himself, 


-whether it be in the fragrance of flowers and 
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the songs of birds, or in the inspired thoughts 
and sanctified affections of men, or in the 
incarnation and atonement of Him who ‘was 
the brightness of His glory and the express 
image of His person. 


1. How literally and incessantly He bestows 
His gifts of beauty! And how good and 
perfect these gifts are! The immeasurable 
depths of space are strewn with stars beauti- 
ful in their colours, motions, and groupings. 
There is no painter like the sun, no brush like 
his rays. The sky is ever changing, so as to 
produce scene after scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory. The successions 
of the seasons and the alternations of day and 
night bring with them heavenliest visions. In- 
numerable are the varieties of colour, of sound, 
and of motion which please sense and heart 
and mind. The bleakest parts of the earth, 
the loneliest nooks of the forest, the thinnest 
crevices of the rocks, are found adorned 
by flowers of exquisite grace. The tiniest 
creatures in the depths of the sea are moulded 
and tinted with an inimitable precision and 
delicacy. 

And the beauties of the material and 
animal worlds are surpassed by those of the 
mental and moral worlds—those displayed in 
the workings of human affection, in the move- 
ments of human thought, in the experiences 
of human life, in the scenes of human history. 
Wherever sympathy and generosity find ex- 
pression, wherever there are traces of sorrow 
rightly borne or of the conquest of the spirit 
over the flesh, wherever personal worth or 
Divine grace makes itself visible, wherever 
there are actions with true human interest, 
pathos, or significance in them, there are 
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beauties which the adequately refined and cul- 
tured judgment will pronounce higher than 
any presented by the qualities and combina- 
tions of matter. 

Beauty has been scattered around us with so 
bountiful a hand that there is no need to 
travel to a distance to find it. It is in all 
places, on all faces, within all lives. It is 
on the surface almost everywhere; it is buried 
everywhere. To see it requires only the open- 
ing of an eye that has a soul behind it. 

{I have been reading The Butterfly Man. 
And here, in the early part of the book, is a 
scene in which a child and a criminal take 
part. Mary Virginia shows John Flint a 
pasteboard box. It contains a dark-coloured 
‘and rather ugly grey moth with his wings 
turned down. 

‘You wouldn’t think him pretty, would 
you?’ asked the child. | 

‘No,’ replied John Flint disappointedly, ‘I 
shouldn’t !’ 

Mary Virginia smiled, and, picking up the 
little moth, held his body, very gently, be- 
tween her finger tips. He fluttered, spreading 
out his grey wings; and then John saw the 
beautiful pansy-like underwings, and the 
glorious lower pair of scarlet velvet, barred 
and bordered with black. 

‘I got to thinking,’ said the girl, thought- 
fully, lifting her clear and candid eyes to 
John Flint’s, ‘I got to thinking, when he 
threw aside his plain grey cloak and showed 
me his lovely underwings, that he’s like some 
people. You couldn’t be expected to know 
what was underneath, could you? So you 
pass them by, thinking how ordinary and un- 
interesting and ugly they are, and you feel 
rather sorry for them—because you don’t 
know. But if you once get close enough to 
touch them—why, then you find out! You 
only think of the dust-coloured outside, and 
all the while the underwings are right there, 
waiting for you to find them! Isn’t it won- 
derful and beautiful? And the best of it all 
is, it’s true!’ 


2. But God not only gives objects of beauty 
1F, W. Boreham, Rubble and Roseleaves, 131. 
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in inexhaustible profusion. He also gives 
power to see beauty, capacity to enjoy it, 
ability to express by various means and in 
various forms the visions of beauty vouchsafed 
and the feelings which they elicit. He im- 
plants, that is to say, in human nature those 
elements, emotions, and aptitudes which are 
the roots of art with all its branches and 
developments. He bestows them on all men; 
and on those whom He destines to serve Him 
as artists He bestows them in an exceptional 
measure. They are among the common and 
essential characteristics of human nature— 
features of the Divine image in that nature— 
yea, that nature itself as receptive and reflec- 
tive of the beauty revealed by God. Artists 
are, indeed, God’s elect children, but Divine 
election is only the election of some special 
privilege for the greatest good of all. Were 
not lower endowments the same in kind given 
to men in general, the artist’s influence would 
have narrow and impassable limits, and his 
mission among his fellows would be restricted 
to action on the class or caste which least 
needed his aid. As it is, while God has given 
with special graciousness to him, He has also 
given to all, so that the true field of the artist’s 
influence is ‘the world,’ and it is only owing 
to the want of the appropriate culture or the 
positive degradation of human nature that his 
public is not all minkind. 


3. Seeing that beauty and art are good and 
perfect gifts of God, things of Divine sacred- 
ness and of Divine excellence, they are to be 
treated as such, to be reverenced and valued, 
to be cherished and cultivated. They ought 
to be so treated by all, and all will find abund- 
ant reward in gratefully, wisely, and justly 
appreciating them. In a world like ours, 
where there is so much to depress, to debase, 
and sadden life, it is a vast misfortune that 
anyone should not have all the avenues of his 
soul as open as possible to whatever tends to 
elevate, purify, and brighten existence, to give 
serenity to the mind and peace to the heart, 
and to reveal God in any of His aspects. But, 
of course, wherever there is special privilege 
there is special obligation. 
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(1) The artist is specially bound to receive 
those gifts of God’s goodness, those aptitudes 
of his own nature, which have relation to the 
discernment and realization of beauty, with a 
grateful and loyal heart. He is bound jeal- 
ously to guard them from all contamination 
and perversion, faithfully to improve and 
develop them, nobly to exercise and use them. 
He is bound to resist all seductions and 
temptations which would make his work un- 
worthy of his high calling—less thorough, less 
sincere, less truthful and significant, less fair 
and elevating than it ought to be. More sus- 
ceptible, perhaps, than other men to the show 
and appearance of things, the lusts of the eye, 
the world and the flesh, he must be ready and 
resolute to sacrifice all semblances without 
reality, all charms and pleasures which entice 
him from the pursuit of the beauty which is a 
joy for ever. He must forgo all cheap popu- 
larity, all easy triumphs, all short routes to 
fame or wealth. 

{ When Thackeray knew that his end was 
near, he was visited by an intimate friend 
—Mr. Synge—who was leaving England for 
some years. 

‘I want to tell you,’ said Thackeray, ‘that 
I shall never see you again. I feel that I am 
doomed. I know that this will grieve you; 
but look in that book, and you will find some- 
thing that, I am sure, will please and com- 
fort you.’ 

The ‘something’ was a written prayer in 
which he prayed that he might never write 
a word inconsistent with the love of God or 
the love of man; that he might never propa- 
gate his own prejudices or pander to those of 
others; that he might always speak the truth 
with his pen, and that he might never be 
actuated by love of greed.+ 


In after days, when grasses high 
O’er-top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust, 
I shall not question nor reply. 


1K. W. Boreham, A Casket of Cameos, 215. 
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T shall not see the morning sky, 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh, 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days! 


But yet, now living, fain were I 
That someone then should testify, 
Saying ‘He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.’ 
Will none? . . . Then let my memory die 
In after days! + 


(2) The artist has to accomplish an import- 
ant social mission. Art does not exist merely 
for the advantage and enjoyment of the artist. 
Like everything else it may be perverted to 
selfish ends, but the perversion denaturalizes 
and debases it, for it is essentially a social 
thing, meant for the good of man as man. 
The charm of it is not lessened by being shared, 
but is the better enjoyed for being enjoyed 
in common. The only appropriate soil or 
medium of it is one of sympathy, love, brother- 
liness. Its ends are not individual and class 
ends, but human and universal. Its goodness 
and perfectness as God’s gift is seen in its 
fitness to be to all men, even to the humblest 
and the poorest, an enlarger of the range of 
thought, a refiner of the feelings, a source of 
impulse and inspiration in work, a soother 
of sorrow and giver of joy, a revealer of the 
invisible and spiritual. 

The social importance of art few, perhaps, 
adequately realize. Consider its most direct 
and obvious function—to give pleasure of a 
pure and_ special kind—pleasure which 
leaves no sting behind, but, on the con- 
trary, evokes good feelings, and strengthens. 
for good works. Is there not in that 
motive enough to stimulate to his best any 
artist who loves his brother men, and 
wishes to see them happier and better? Is 
the diffusing of pure happiness not a good and 
godlike work? But art exists not merely to 
gratify our senses, and our minds and hearts 
through our senses, but to educate them, to 
give them increased power and delicacy, to 
renew and regenerate them. Art, through the 


1 Austin Dobson. 
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work of artists, is meant to do for mankind 
in general that service which Wordsworth 
says his sister had done for him— 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


(3) Finally, the artist has not only to cul- 
tivate the gifts within him, and therewith 
serve his fellow-men, but he has also therewith 
to glorify God. He is God’s debtor, and he 
ought to be God’s minister. As both all 
beauty and all power to see and to reproduce 
it come from God, the artist may justly feel 
that his whole professional life is occupied 
with the things of God. Even if not cultivat- 
ing some department of what is termed sacred 
art, he must realize that art is essentially 
sacred, the pursuit of it essentially a Divine 
priesthood and ministry, and that his profes- 
sional life ought to be, throughout the whole 
extent of it, a consecrated life, a life lived 
within God’s life, a hallowing of God’s Name, 
an advancing of God’s Kingdom, a doing of 
God’s will. 

The Name of God is one which includes 
beauty as well as truth and righteousness, and 
will therefore never be fully hallowed without 
the efforts of art. The true and the good can 
never be perfected until they are permanently 
wedded to the beautiful and the whole of life 
is transfigured into forms of beauty, and until 
then the Kingdom of God cannot have fully 
come. The will of God is not a merely cold 
and stern physical and moral law, but one 
which lacks no beauty or attraction, which 
‘wears the Godhead’s most benignant face,’ 
and it cannot be rightly conceived until art 
has so revealed it. 

| How fortunate I was in being born with 
a desire. To paint landscapes was stronger 
with me than food, drink, friendships, sport, 
sweethearts, and other pleasures. 

My first stage was simple and regular. I 
painted—for love. I studied for love. Love 
of my work shaped me into a young god 
striding through morning freshness. As I 
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never exhibited pictures, and as since my 
student days I have never visited exhibitions, 
the pangs of competition and jealousy did not 
assail me. But we are so designed that every 
individual has his private, particular and. 
peculiar temptations, subtly suited to his 
temperament. Their subtlety is sometimes 
almost unbelievably apt and disguised. It 
looks like a butterfly: it is really a vulture. 

My temptation glided towards me in the 
guise of doubts and fears, which quickly 
developed into depression. For I had begun 
to ask myself why I painted pictures—to what 
end. You see, the first intensity of desire for 
self-expression, which acts and doesn’t reason, 
was leaving me. I had to seek a substitute for 
enthusiasm, 

Always, deep in my heart, I had been aware 
that mere pleasure and profit in work was 
insufficient. There must be a purpose, trans- 
cending self, and working towards an object 
which, in human phraseology, may be 
described as—doing God’s will. Were my 
little landscapes doing that? 

That question drove me into inertia. I could 
not work. I could paint no more landscapes 
until I had decided, in some way or another, 
that they were doing God’s will, and illuminat- 
ing the road for some of my fellow-creatures. 

The awakening came to me one day in a 
flash, but analysis has since told me that the 
flash was but the spark ignited of my meta- 
physical preparations. I saw in a flash how 
this command to do God’s will could be accom- 
modated to my landscape painting. I, im my 
small way as landscape painter, could try to 
remind people of Eternal Beauty. 

I could remind my fellow-creatures of the 
original beauty which man inherited, from 
which he has fallen away, to which he must 
eventually return, because the love of God, 
which is beauty, as it is everything else that 
is beautiful, wills this return. All life is but 
a wandering to find home, and the landscape 
painter lures the wanderer back by reminding 
him of the beauty which is his birthright. This 
he can do, even if it be in the tongue of the 
nursery: he can re-state the imagination of 
God. 


n/17 


So I was happy again. I had refound the 
road. My art had a purpose. 

Then happened what so often happens 
when a man has found himself through him- 
self. Confirmation of my discovery was given 
to me. In the ‘Note-Books of Francis Thomp- 
son,’ that poet, that seer, I found this illum- 
mating passage : 

‘The world—the Universe—is a ‘fallen 
world. When people try to understand the 
Divine plans they forget that everything is 
not as it was designed to be. And with regard 
to any given thing you have first to discover, 
if you ean, how far it is as it was meant to 
be. That should be precisely the function of 
poetry—to see and restore the Divine idea of 
things, freed from the disfiguring accidents 
of their Fall.’ 

That, also, should be precisely the function 
of landscape painting—to see and restore the 
Divine idea of things, freed from the dis- 
figuring accidents of their Fall. 

So I took up my brushes again, and have 
never since doubted that in painting for Him, 
not for myself, I am domg His Will. In 
which is peace.* 

J In Dame Nellie Melba’s ‘Melodies and 
Memories’ there is a story of her reception 
by Marion Crawford, the well-known novelist. 

One afternoon, when I had sung to him, 
writes Melba, I noticed that the tears were 
streaming down his face. I felt embarrassed, 
and, in order to give him time to recover, I 
suggested lightly that perhaps he might care 
to write in my autograph book. He looked 
at me strangely for a moment, and then said, 
‘I wonder if you would understand what I 
should like to write?’ 

‘Let me see,’ I said. And as I bent over 
his shoulder I saw he had written, ‘I believe 
in the resurrection of the dead.’ 

I don’t think I have been more thankful 
for my gift of song than on that occasion. 


1C, L. Hind, The Invisible Guide, 134. 
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The Father of Lights. 


Ja. i, 17—‘ Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.’ 


‘THe Father of lights.’ There can be little 
doubt that the primary reference is to the 
lights of the natural world, those lights of 
which we read in the first chapter of Genesis. 
But this reference, though primary, is only a 
passing reference. The general subject of the 
passage is the life of man, especially the 
Christian, with its lights and its shadows. 
And inasmuch as the lights and shadows of 
Nature are the universally recognized emblems 
of the lights and shadows of life, the mind 
readily passes from the one sense of the word 
to the other. When God is spoken of as the 
‘Father of lights,’ then, the mind, after 
glancing for a moment at the lights of the 
natural world, should pass to the other, and 
rest upon the thought of God as Father of the 
lights, as distinguished from the shadows, of 
the spiritual world; the Author of the good, 
as distinguished from the evil, in human life 
and experience. 

On the night of Good Friday I looked 
over the Bay to the East. A pale light shone 
at the masthead of a steamer; a red light 
burned at the end of the pier; beyond, far 
away, a revolving light near the Needles sent 
its intermittent rays across the waters. Above, 
the full moon lit the heavens and cast a long 
path of twinkling light across the bay; and 
beneath her, like a rich jewel on Diana’s 
bosom, hung a planet. In the zenith was 
Charles’ Wain, and the three horses pointed 
down to Arcturus in the soft haze of the Hast. 
He is the Father of all these lights, the light 
of the homing ship, the light of warning and 
direction on pier and headland, the light of 
the heavens, whether of wheeling planets or 
of constant stars. On the following morning 
the rejoicing sun stood where the moon had 
been the evening before. Of this Light also 
He is the Father. The interchanging lights of 


heaven and the waxing or the waning lights of 


earth, are His. There are the lights which 
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grow unto a perfect day; there are the lights 
which wage a fluctuating battle with darkness ; 
there are the swift radiances which leave a 
memory, the lightnings of truth; He is the 
Father of them all.’ 


1. Let us look at the application which the 
context suggests. The idea is that God is con- 
tinually pouring out good influences upon 
men, just as the sun is continually pouring 
light and heat upon the earth. The idea of 
continuity is rather lost in our Version. The 
word ‘cometh’ in the original is not the 
present tense alone, but the present tense and 
the present participle combined, and the 
meaning is ‘keeps coming and coming.’ All 
good and perfect gifts keep coming in a per- 
petual stream, just as light and warmth keep 
coming and coming in a perpetual stream 
from the sun, 

Yet light and heat are very variable on the 
earth’s surface. There is much darkness and 
much cold. Why? The variability is not in 
the sun, but always at or near the surface 
of the earth itself—from clouds that have 
risen up from below and intercepted the light; 
from some vast mountain range which casts 
a deep shadow, and from its icy summit sends 
down. chilly blasts on those who dwell beneath. 
Or, the cause may be simply the turning away 
of the earth from the sun. Remember, it is 
always the earth that turns away from the 
sun, never the sun that turns away from the 
‘earth. It may be only a partial turning away, 
as in the winter season, when the sun is far 
down from the meridian, and consequently 
storms and fogs prevail, and the verdure of 
summer disappears. Or it may be a turning 
away altogether, such as results in the dark- 
ness of night, or such as is found in those 
high altitudes where the night lasts on and 
on, until the whole land is locked in the icy 
embrace of death. 

In the same way we may often trace darker 
experiences of life to influences that originate 
in and around ourselves: clouds of unbelief, 
‘mountain ranges of sin. Or we are in dark- 


1R. F, Horton in The Christian World, April 
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ness simply because we have turned away 
from the ‘Father of lights,’—turned away, it 
may be in part, so that He is no longer in the 
meridian, and winter influences are about us; 
or it may be altogether, so that, like the people 
in the Arctic regions, we are left under the 
power of darkness. But our variableness and. 
the shadows which are the result of our turn- 
ing away from Him do not affect the great 
and blessed truth that He is the ‘Father of 
lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning,’ and that all good 
and perfect gifts keep coming and coming 
from Him, flowing out in a perpetual stream 
from His great heart of love, and from the 
infinite treasury of His grace. 

| I awoke . . . and saw the dark shadow ot 
a Triangle on the Morning-lighted ceiling and 
wondered .. . until I found that it was the 
shadow of a suspended lamp. The lamp itself 
bore no likeness to a triangle; but I could see 
how the arrangement of supporting brasses 
and interlacing cords composed a whole, the 
shadow of which was, certainly, the one I saw. 

And then, the meaning seemed to dawn upon 
us—a meaning but dimly grasped; yet this :— 
the shadow of the triangle has been cast across 
the Light of the things that have been revealed 
to us, by the way in which we have arranged 
our lamp. The morning has come; and the 
lamp that was before a light now easts a 
shadow that, in some strange fashion, assumes 
a form that the lamp had never claimed when 
burning through the hours of the dark. And 
this conception troubles us and many are the 
questions that contend. We are not single 
enough to accept the truth that it is the 
machinery of our making and the supporters 
of the out-burnt lamp that cause the shadow 
as it now appears. 

When I arose and drew aside the curtain, 
there was no shadow in the fuller Light.* 


2. We have been dwelling on the thought of 
God as the ‘Father of lights’ in its reference 
to good and evil influences. Let us now 
think of its application to pleasant and pain- 
ful experiences. It is true in the region of 


1Eblana, Hlemental Drifts, 12. 
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joy and sorrow, as well as in that of tempta- 
tion, that God is the Father of lights, of lights 
only. We cannot deny, indeed, that it is He 
who sends us our sorrows as well as our joys. 
But im a very different way. He sends us 
eur blessings with all His heart. He keeps 
sending blessings direct from His gracious 
hand, which is always open liberally to supply 
His ereatures’ wants. Moreover, He doth not 
afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men. 

Many of our afflictions can be seen to come, 
not direetly from God, but indirectly because 
of our sins, which intercept the light that 
otherwise would always stream upon us. 
Often, too, we may look upon God’s dealing 
with us as a shading of the light from our 
weak eyes; and surely He is none the less the 
Father of lights that He sometimes tempers 
His rays to our weakness. Then it sometimes 
happens that what seems to us darkness is not 
yeally dark. We see as it were the under side 
of the cloud, which is turned towards earth 
and away from the sun, and it seems very 
dark. But if we could look upon the upper 
side of it—and we do sometimes discover a 
little fringe—the silver or the gold lining as 
we eall it—we should see it all radiant with 
heavenly glory. 

{| Some time ago I had the opportunity of 
seeing a very splendid sight. It was what the 
Swiss eall the Nebel Meer, or cloud sea. I was 
on the top of the Faulhorn, and while it was 
perfectly clear towards the high mountains, 
on the side of the plains there was one con- 
tmuous sea of cloud beneath, stretching away 
to the farthest verge of the horizon. But seen 
from a height above, and out of a heaven that 
was dazzling in its brightness, that sea of 
cloud was a sea of glory! So would it be on 
the very darkest, dreariest day if only we 
eould rise high enough to look down on the 
elouds from above. So will it be with us on 
earth, in proportion as we rise together with 
Christ and sit with Him in heavenly places.t 


1J. Monro Gibson, A Strong City, 81. 
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The Father of Lights. ~ 


Ja. i. 17—‘ The Father of lights.’ 


Auu careful readers of St. James’ Epistle 
must be struck with the many original expres- 
sions which it contains. We have one of the 
most memorable in the words before us—‘the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.’ ‘As we all know, 
light is used in Scripture, especially in the 
writings of St. John, as an emblem of what 
God is—‘This is the message which we have 
heard from him and declare unto you, that 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.’ 
What is peculiar to our text is that He is 
called ‘the Father of lights.” We may take the 
expression in its widest application as denot- 
ing all kinds of light. There is material light, 
intellectual light, moral light, and spiritual 
light. 


1. Material light is that familiar element of 
Nature which yet never ceases to be an object 
of wonder. Our men of science have much to 
say about it. They analyse it, they show the 
different colours of which each ray is com- 
posed, they tell us of the millions of miles it 
travels through space, and how, from the most. 
distant stars, it arrives at our earth by means 
of the all-surrounding ether. Such informa- 
tion, valuable as it is, does not, however, 
satisfy our minds. We are filled with curiosity . 
about the origin of light. How did it spring 
into existence? At the last resort we come 
back to the words of the Old Book, ‘and God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ 
He is the Father of light. It owes its origin 
to the Being who called it forth. He gave it 
to meet the eyes that were afterwards to be 
created. We know nothing in the natural 
world more perfect. We cannot conceive any- 
thing more perfect. The great poets of the 
world, such as Dante and Milton, when they 
want to picture the perfect state hereafter, can 
do little more than expend their genius in rapt 
effusions on the glory of the light of heaven. 


2. There is what we call intellectual light. 
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It is the ight of the mind. We see truth that 
cannot be contradicted. The truths of num- 
ber are of this kind. We cannot contradict 
the statement that two and two make four. 
So there are what are termed necessary truths 
that must be accepted whenever the words in 
which they are expressed are understood, as, 
for example, when we say that every effect 
must have a cause. 

All truth, however, is not of that necessary 
kind. There is what is called probable truth. 
It rests on evidence. The light of the mind 
enables us to perceive the evidence, and to see 
that in some cases it amounts to certainty. 
The truths of history, for example, leave no 
room for doubt. The evidence is so clear that 
it produces conviction. God has thus im- 
planted in the human mind the light of know- 
ledge. He is the Father, the Parent of this 
intellectual light without which we should be 
shut up in mental darkness. 

{| No man who knows himself and who knows 
God will say that he has been led into all the 
chambers of God’s great palace of truth. This 
is the sign of progress; this is the charter of 
the profoundest humility. The more we know 
the less we know. We see certain points of 
light here and there, but the great unexplored 
regions of truth stretch mile on mile beyond 
all our power to traverse the wondrous plain. 
How is it with us to-day then? Are we fagged 
men, exhausted students? Do we sit down 
under the impression that there is nothing 
more to be known? If we have that idea let 
us seek to recover our strength and to recover 
our inspiration by the word—He is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think. There are attainments we have not 
made, depths we have not sounded, and 
heights, oh, heights! We can but look up and 
wonder, expect, adore.* 


3. There is moral light. It is that which 
enables us to distinguish between right and 
wrong. We cannot help observing that there 
is meaning in the word ‘ought.’ We do not 
reason about it. We have the inward convic- 
tion that there are certain things we ought to 
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do and certain other things we ought to avoid 
doing. Whence comes this moral light? It 
comes from God. He is the Father of it. 
He has made us to be moral creatures. He 
has placed in our souls the light of law. He 
has endowed us with the wonderful faculty 
of conscience. We may have to be educated 
as to how we are to apply the distinction 
between right and wrong; but such education 
would be impossible unless we had within us 
the capacity to perceive the distinction. It 
is only moral beings who ean be morally 
educated. Surely we are to recognize this 
amongst the gifts bestowed upon us by the 
Father of lights, that we can recognize what 
we ought to be. 


I will place within them as a guide 

My umpire Conscience, whom if they wiil 
hear, 

Light after Light well us’d they shall attain, 

And, to the end persisting, safe arrive.’ 


4, Then, highest and best of all, there is 
spwritual light. There is in every man, dim 
it may be, and often quenched, a certain light 
that points to God and the unseen. It is the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. Where did we get our idea of God 
and of a region beyond that which meets our 
eyes? We receive it from God Himself. He is 
the Father, the Author, of this ight that bears 
testimony to His presence. Without it religion 
would be reduced to the meaningless perform- 
ance of certain rites, or rather we should say, 
there would be no religion at all. The reli- 
gions of this world, crude and erroneous as 
in many respects they are, have a true thought 
to begin with. Individual men may persuade 
themselves that they can do without God, but 
certainly the history of the race shows man’s 
need of God. In every nation there are those 
who seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him and find Him though He be not 
far from every one of us. The light may be 
obscure, but it is sufficient to show that man 
was made for God. 


1 Milton. 
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40 Truth, Truth, how did the marrow of 
my soul pant after Thee! They sounded out 
Thy name to me, but it was but a voice. As 
fictitious dishes served up to one in hunger, so 
instead of Thee they served up to me Thy sun 
and moon, Thy beauteous works, but not Thy- 
self, and I fed upon them, but was not nour- 
ished, but famished. For I hungered and 
famished, not so much after Thy works, but 
after Thee Thyself, the Truth, with Whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning.* 

qit is with man’s Soul as it was with 
Nature: the beginning of Creation is—Light. 
Till the eye have vision, the whole members 
are in bonds. Divine moment, when over the 
tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild-welter- 
ing Chaos, it is spoken: Let there be Light! 
Even to the greatest that has felt such 
moment, is it not miraculous and ‘God- 
announcing; even as, under simpler figures, 
to the simplest and least? The mad primeval 
Discord is hushed; the rudely-jumbled con- 
flictiag elements bind themselves into separate 
Firmaments: deep silent rock-foundations 
are built beneath; and the skyey vault with 
its everlasting Luminaries above: instead of 
a dark wasteful Chaos, we have a blooming, 
fertile, heaven-encompassed World.’ 


No Variableness. 
Ja. i. 17.—‘ With whom is no variableness.’ 


THERE is a certain school of thinkers, largely 
under the influence of that power in present- 
day philosophy, Professor Bergson, which 
speaks of God as growing and changing with 
the growth of Nature and of man. God, they 
opine, does not know what is going to happen 
any more than we do. He is not quite certain 
what the results of His and our moral efforts 
are going to be. He hopes for the best, He 
strives for the best, and He bids us strive 
with Him. But there is no absolute certainty 


1 Augustine. 
2An Outline of the Doctrines of Thomas Car- 
byle, 275. 
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for Him, as for us, that everything will turn 
out right. All things change and move; there 
is something new every moment, new to God 
as well as to ourselves. The course of the 
world is full of surprises for Him as it is for 
us. He lives and learns. God to-day is not 
what He was 2,000 years ago. He is wiser 
and perhaps sadder. He is not ‘the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.’ That theory, 
logically worked out, is the destruction of any 
perfect trust in Divine wisdom and goodness. 
In all great religious utterances throughout 
the ages, the unchangeability of God is the 
rock of faith. ‘Of old hast thou laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thy hands. They shall perish, but 
thou shalt endure. Yea, all of them shall wax 
old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed; but 
thou art the same.’ 

It is true that there are expressions in the 
Holy Scriptures in which the language of 
inspiration condescends to our weakness, and 
addresses our minds after their own human 
habits and forms of thought. Thus, in the 
book of Genesis it is said of God, ‘It repented 
Him that He had made man on the earth. 
And being touched inwardly with sorrow of 
heart, He said, I will destroy Man.’ Again 
God says to Moses on the mount, ‘Let Me 
alone that My wrath may be kindled against 
them, and that I may destroy them.’ 

It must be borne in mind that there is no 
change in God literally corresponding to these 
words. We cannot see Him in His actual per- 
fection, and we are obliged to use words con- 
cerning Him that are not strictly applicable 
to His Divine nature, yet express some aspect 
of a truth in the way that is most intelligible 
and striking to us. Human language must 
needs be imperfect when it attempts to describe 
what God thinks or what He feels. The law 
of Divine perfection is that which alone 
expresses the acts and thoughts of Divine 
Justice, or Mercy,-or Love. God does not, like 
man, change from the severe mood of justice 
to the tender mood of compassion and love, 
swayed at one time and another by different 
and conflicting emotions. He is not, like man, 
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a compound of changing and successive senti- 
ments and phases of thought. ‘God is not as 
man that he should lie, nor as the son of man 
that he should be changed.’ If all that comes 
under the knowledge of sense, all that is bitter 
or sweet in our experience of life tells of 
instability, unrest, and change, yet there is 
one supreme centre of rest, one supreme 
Essence, of immutable perfection, over which 
’ no shadow of alteration passes. 

With God it is ever true, in the Evangelist’s 
words, that ‘having loved his own... he 
loved them unto the end.’ He suffers no 
change, His love never grows cold, nor can it 
ever be appealed to in vain. It is never so 
weary of our failing as to wholly cease. A 
father’s love to an unworthy son does not 
wholly die because of the son’s ingratitude. 
In bitter disappointment it awaits better 
things. It looks patiently for a return to some 
filial sense of duty and some remembrance of 
the tender bonds of past affection, some re- 
awakening of nature in the frost-bound heart. 
But from God all paternity ‘in heaven and 
earth is named.’ His fatherly love is eternal 
—‘T have loved thee with an everlasting love.’ 

The prodigal may wander far indeed, but 
he can never, for all his sin, get beyond the 
limits of a love that patiently awaits his 
return. He can never turn back from his 
wanderings and his degradation, and knock 
at the door of his Father’s house to find it 
closed against him. All the beautiful picture 
of the prodigal’s father in the parable is a 
description of the love of God, ever unchang- 
ing, ever ready to bless the least advance made 
towards it on the part of him who has done all 
to forfeit it. The patient expectancy of the 
Father’s love, watching its opportunity to 
assert itself, is represented in the words of 
the parable—‘ When he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and was moved with 
compassion, and running to him fell upon his 
neck and kissed him.’ Thus does the everlast- 
ing love of God greet the first effort on the 
part of man to return to Him; thus does He 
enfold him in the strong arms of His grace 
and lead him tenderly homewards. 


There is something wonderful in our Lord’s 
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acts and words during His public ministry, 
telling us of the inextinguishable love of God 
even towards the obdurate and unrepentant. 
The tears of our Lord, shed over the rebelli- 
ous obstinacy of Jerusalem, show that though 
the heart of man may grow hardened against 
the grace of God, yet the love of God remains 
the same. A similar lesson is contained in the 
plaintive words, ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent to thee, how often would I have 
gathered together thy children as a hen doth 
gather her chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not.’ 

Severe as the sentence of eternal Justice 
may be, yet there is no failure, no cessation in 
the activity of the love that was from the 
beginning. Many waters cannot quench it, 
neither can the floods of human ingratitude 
drown it. Man’s free will may resist and 
render void every gift of grace and every 
proof of his Father’s love. Yet it can make 
no change in the nature of that love itself, nor 
can it make it cease to be. Let but the 
creature be willing to accept the gift, let the 
soul but render itself capable of receiving the 
erace that is offered it, and man may prove 
by his own experience how infinite is the force, 
how immutable is the nature, of the love that 
is Divine. 

{| There is a story of a lad who was devoted 
to his father, and who stole some money from 
his employer’s till. He was detected in the 
act, sent to prison, and brought a stain upon 
the family name. Before serving his sentence, 
his sister was allowed to visit him in gaol. 

‘What does mother say?’ asked the lad. 

‘Mother washes her hands of you,’ was the 
reply. 

‘What do the others say?’ 

‘They never mention your name.’ 

And then came the question, ‘What does 
father say?’ 

And the answer was, ‘Father sends his love 
and a kiss.’ 

This reached home as nothing else did. Is. 
it not a parable of the All-Father’s Love? 
Man fell and went wrong; was—he always 


is—detected; brought a stain on the family 
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name; and to man, just as he was (‘while we 
were yet sinners’), came the message, ‘Father 
sends you His Love, and a Kiss.’ Jesus was 
the Love of the Father, and an old and beauti- 
ful name for the Holy Ghost was ‘the Kiss of 
God,’ the reconciling Power which brings par- 
don and peace to poor prodigal humanity.* 


Lo, all things pass away ! 
Earth’s fairest flowers decay; 
Soon ends life’s summer day. 


But Thou, O living One— 
O never-clouded Sun— 
While untold ages run, 


The same shalt ever be! 
Behold—we shall not see 
Decay or change in Thee! 


To-day, as yesterday, 
Thou art our Strengeth—our Stay— 
Our Guide along life’s way— 


A calm—a safe Retreat 
When angry tempests beat— 
A shadow from the heat— 


A Refuge in distress, 
A Hope when fears oppress— 
A Rest in weariness.? 


Firstfruits. 


Ja. i. 18—‘ He brought us forth by the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruits of 
his creatures’ (RV). 


Firstrruits! The phrase might very well 
earry us back into the history of ancient 
peoples and savage religions. But in the New 
Testament, each time the phrase occurs, the 
spirit of it is ethical and devotional. Dr. 
Rendel Harris once described with much 
vivacity of language a morning in Jerusalem 
when the firstfruits of the fig harvest were 
brought into the city. It was as though the 
whole community held high festival. There 


1B. E. Holmes, The Days of the Week, 45. 
2H. H. Divall, A Believer’s Songs, 76. 
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was rejoicing, song, and laughter through the 
streets. Happy crowds greeted each other 
with phrases about the harvest, like our smil- 
ing and conventional greetings at Easter-time 
or Christmas. The day was bright with 
thanksgiving, and all because a few figs had 
been brought into the market—figs which 
would soon be as common as blackberries. But 
the point is that they were the pledge of the 
fuller harvest. They were the promise and 
prophecy of what was to be. 

It is in this sense that the New Testament 
consistently uses the figure of speech. In this 
way, John, in the Book of Revelation, speaks 
of the multitude of the redeemed whose voice 
he heard as the ‘firstfruits unto God and to 
the Lamb,’ the pledge of what humanity 
shall one day be. In this sense, too, Paul 
speaks of Christ as the ‘firstfruits of them 
that are asleep,’ His resurrection the type 
and promise of our own. And still more 
obviously does Paul use the figure in this 
sense of pledge and prophecy when he declares 
of the household of Stephanas that it is the 
‘firstfruits of Achaia,’ the ingathering of the 


‘first souls from a people who shall one day 


sit at the feet of Christ. So in this text James 
declares of himself and of the followers of 
Christ to whom he was writing, and by im- 
plication also of us and of men and women 
like us, that we should be a kind of ‘first- 
fruits of his creatures,’ the type and pledge 
of a redeemed humanity, a prophecy, a living, 
breathing, palpitating prophecy, of the whole 
human race brought home to God, the harvest 
of the Cross. 


1. This is a great and splendid hope. 
Analyse the elements which have given it 
form and breath and it will be seen that age 
by age the blessing which is one day to be 
universally diffused is first found flourishing 
in the Christian Church. This is a corrective 
of the tendency to censoriousness directed 
against the Church of Christ, even as it is 
the unfailing antidote to the poison of pessim- 
ism. The Church is not perfect and never 
has been. It is not infallible. Infallibility is 
unknown amongst mortals. The Church, how- 
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ever Divine its origin, is human in its limita- 
tions. It is made up of human beings who 
are by nature children of wrath, not, that is 
to say, heirs of the anger of God—Paul never 
meant that—but wrathful children, creatures 
of impulse and of passion. Such impulses 
and passions the Christian, just because he 
is a Christian, seeks to make subject to the 
higher law, ministrant to the higher life. But 
being what we are, not marble saints niched 
in cathedral aisles, but men and women, the 
Church is human, fallible, imperfect. Yet, 
all the same, the Church is the best organiza- 
tion upon the face of the earth at the present 
time. It is, so far as God has yet revealed 
Himself, His own most efficient instrument 
for accomplishing His will upon this earth. 
And while no eandid person to-day dreams of 
denying that the record of the Chureh is 
stained and shamed by weaknesses, sins, and 
crimes, none the less is it true that,age by age, 
the blessing which is one day to be universally 
diffused is first found flourishing within the 
Church. 

We may express this in two phrases—both 
true, each capable of justification in a life- 
time of historical research. First, the Church 
has been on the side of every evil which up to 
the present hour has been torn out of the life 
of civilization. Second, no evil has yet been 
torn out of the life of civilization except by 
the aid and inspiration of the Church. Those 
statements are not contradictory each of the 
other; each one is true in itself. The Church 
has sinned and has been on the side of colossal 
sins; but imside the Church, too, have been 
virtue raised to the highest point known 
among mortals and grace immortal and 
divine; and these have waged successful war 
against Many wrongs, are waging war which 
must be successful against more, and bodying 
forth the promise of a day when righteousness 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. That is not to say that the whole Church 
is possessed by these excellences and virtues 
and graces. It is not to say that the Church 
holds on to them without any relaxation of 
grip. There have been sad aberrations. 

There have been periods of shameful decad- 
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ence. But the point is that these virtues and 
excellences and graces are in the Church first, © 
and they are the firstfruits of the after 
universal harvest. 

Let us illustrate this point. 

(1) The story of slavery has often been 
told. It is easy to say that nothing will ever 
extenuate the guilt of the Church in its 
defence of human slavery. It is just as easy 
to say that nothing will ever sufficiently praise 
the virtue of the Church in its opposition to. 
slavery. And both statements are true. We 
recall stories of Christian people, slaveholders, 
slave dealers, and defenders of slavery. We 
recall just as readily stories of devotion and. 
heroism and living glory incarnate in Chris- 
tian men and women who had set themselves 
against it. The first ship that sailed from 
England on the diabolical errand of buying 
human beings in Africa and selling them in 
the West Indies bore—what a travesty !—the 
sacred name of Jesus. Think of man-stealers 
on board the ‘Jesus’! Hawkins, who was in 
command of her, was knighted by Queen. 
Elizabeth, and his crest became a manacled 
negro. Two hundred years later there was in 
England an organization called ‘The Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Lands’. 
It sent missionaries to the coast of Guinea to 
convert the negroes, but it owned plantations 
in the Barbadoes worked by its slaves, and 
it never made the slightest attempt to give 
Christian instructions to the victims of its 
own tyranny. John Newton, author of some 
of the loveliest lyrics in the whole world of 
Christian hymnody, author of that glorious 
hymn, ‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
in a believer’s ear,’ was a slave dealer. 

These stories can be multiplied without end. 
But they are not any more true to the facts 
of history than the indubitable record that 
ancient civilizations, before the coming of 
Christ, never dreamed that slavery was wrong. 
The beginnings of emancipation are to be 
found in the history of the early Church. 
The appeal, if appeal is necessary, can be 
made to the non-Christian historians who have 
shown by chapter and verse, with convincing 
lucidity and with irrefutable instances, that 
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the Church of the Living God let loose upon 
society those burning principles which melted 
the shackles off the negro’s limbs and decreed 
that the slave should fall and the man arise. 
The spiritual liberty with which Christ had 
made His people free was as the firstfruits of 
a harvest of social and political liberty. 

(2) All this can be said, with the necessary 
change of phrasing,about personal purity and 
holiness. The two things are not the same. 
No man would expect to be listened to for five 
minutes if he claimed that the Church had 
been free from conspicuous failures in this 
regard. Licentiousness of the flesh and 
licentiousness of the spirit have alike marked 
its course. But neither should any man be 
regarded as well instructed who did not recog- 
nize that everything we know upon the face 
of the earth to-day of personal purity and of 
holiness began in the Church of God. 

.If we open our Plato we see how that 
supremely lofty spirit broods with a despair- 
ing sadness over the sins which were eating 
out the vigour and character of his nation. 
Plato could conceive of three principles or 
forces breaking up these particular evils. 
First, piety, or love to a divine person; second, 
desire for honour, or the respect of the good; 
and third, love of moral beauty; though he 
was compelled to add ‘these be perhaps 
romantic aspirations.’ Yet the merest tyro in 
historical study knows that the three forces of 
which he dreamed were in an especial and 
Divine manner brought into the world by 
Jesus of Nazareth: ‘Love to a Divine person; 
the respect of the good, that is to say, of His 
‘own followers; and the lofty feeling for moral 
beauty.’ Wherever among the nations we 
find to-day a principle of purity at work we 
know very well that it has been brought into 
existence, sustained, and fostered by the 
‘Church. And as for holiness—not goodness 
merely, not love merely, not enthusiasm, but 
enthusiastic love of goodness, sublimed to 
ecstasy—it is doubtful whether outside the 
‘Church there has ever been a holy man in 
this world.. Yet most of us treasure the 
memory of at least one person whom we have 
at one time known to whom we would not 


deny the epithet, and these have been brought 
forth of His will by the word of truth as a 
kind of firstfruits of His creatures, a promise 
of what mankind shall be. 

(3) This gospel of firstfruits is everywhere 
justified by the ascertained and treasured 
results of human struggle. Hopes which were 
once the secret strength of the aspiring, the — 
consecrated and the great, are now the com- 
monplace possession of us all. It is too late — 
in the day to attempt to glorify in round, 
set phrases liberty of thought, liberty of con- 
science, and liberty of speech. But we know 
where the liberty of the soul was born. We 
know where its deathless words were first 
spoken. We know with what pen and with ~ 
what ink its messages were written. It was 
born in the Christian Church. Its cradle 
was a prison cell. It was spoken by lips that 
torture failed to silence. It was written by 
fettered hands. 
of the martyrs. It grew in conflict with 
persecuting monarchies and hierarchies and 
assertive intolerances which would crush free 
conscience beneath the heel of the priest, and 
compel the Spirit of God to work through 
channels which kings approved. These 
pioneers of liberty were the firstfruits of the 
harvest we have reaped. 


2. Now, what has all this to teach us?— 
though indeed it is teaching itself all the © 
way. Well, first, let us believe that we are — 
the firstfruits, the pledge of the world’s — 
redemption. Why, if we could be persuaded ~ 
to believe this, to believe it with realizing — 
earnestness; if the ministry of the Spirit, 
following the ministry of the Word, could 
burn into our very soul the assurance of it, 
enthusiasms would be kindled in the heart 
of every one of us, uncontrollable, contagious, 
invincible, so that wherever we went it would 
have to be said of us as of the people who 
were the firstfruits of apostolic labours, ‘the 
men who have turned the world upside-down 
have come hither also.’ 

We need to hold on to this truth of Serip- 
ture, to this truth of religion, this truth which 
is impressed upon the heart of God, that we 
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who are what we are, with whatsoever virtues 
and graces we possess, with whatsoever long- 
ings for the emancipation of the world’s heart 
from the thraldom of sin, are the firstfruits of 
His creatures. Are we beating our hearts out 
against some of the problems of our time? 
Do we writhe beneath a sense of injustice? 
_ Are we longing supremely for the day when 
' man’s inhumanity to man shall cease to make 
countless thousands mourn? And have we 
allowed our outlook upon the future to be 
darkened by the sins and sorrows of to-day? 
‘Then our only. misfortune is that we are a 
little before our time? We have projected 
our souls into the infinite and we are not 
infinitely strong to transform and transfigure 
the present by the light of our radiant faith; 
but the world will come round to us yet! Let 
us be true to the truth we feel to be true, and 
Jet us not fear to fling at the feet of any evil 
the gage of battle, strong in the faith that still 


- overcometh the world :— 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set, 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvest yellow. 


Swift and Slow 


Ja. i. 19—‘Let every man be swift to hear, 


slow to speak, slow to wrath.’ 


__ Dr. Dave once spoke thus to his congregation : 
_ “T have sometimes recommended you to under- 
Tine or copy out every precept in the New 
‘Testament which you have never thought of 
obeying. Perhaps some of you might begin 
here.’ Verily, it would be an excellent place 
for the majority of us to begin, if we are 
intent upon enjoying a deeper intimacy with 
the Father of our spirits. 

For this is one of the wisest and most diffi- 
cult sayings in Holy Scripture. Some Chris- 
tian precepts can be obeyed deliberately. The 
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propriety of obedience to them is not only 
felt, beforehand, but can be realized at leisure, 
as when we resolve to help a friend, or enter 
some course of procedure the entry into which 
is made without agitation. But in the com- 
mand before us the eall is likely to arrive 
when we are least in the mood to listen to it. 
Thus, however plain the precept is, it is one 
of the hardest to be kept. 

We may be helped in our perception of its 
importance, and also in our power to observe 
it, if we bear in mind the words which precede 
it. James tells us that all good and perfect 
gifts come down from the Father of lights. 
But chief among those gifts, he would say, is 
that ‘new life’ which he, James, and the 
Christians, his beloved brethren, had received 
by means of the Word of Truth. Thus he 
calls Christians the ‘firstfruits’ of God’s 
creatures. He impresses upon them the initial 
fact of their exalted position in the Kingdom 
of God, and on the strength of this he says, 
‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath.’ The hearer is addressed as one not 
merely invested with great responsibility, but 
as holding a powerful post. The ground on 
which the Apostle pleads with him is that he 
is In union with the Father of Spirits, the 
Most High God. 


1. ‘Be swift to hear.’ Then we are to cul- 
tivate alertness. And if we are to be alert 
hearers we must assuredly cultivate the habit 
of not listening to some things. There is a 
listening that is destructive to the ears. That 
is so in music. A fine musician determinedly 
refuses to listen to bad music, lest it should 
injure his musical discernment. The prin- 
ciple prevails in the realm of spiritual reli- 
gion; it is absolutely essential that we should 
learn the art of not listening. Our Master 
repeatedly confirmed this counsel. ‘Take heed 
what ye hear.’ We are to sift the subjects, 
and many of them must be refused a hearing. 
We are to give our attention to the higher 
voices lest, by heeding the clamour, we destroy 
the exquisitness of our senses. And our 
Master also added the counsel: ‘Take heed 
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how ye hear.’ We are not only to be serupu- 
lous as to the matters which we allow to pass 
through the gateway of the ear; we are to be 
equally scrupulous as to the kind of attention 
we pay to them when they have crossed the 
threshold. We may listen in a spirit that is 
possessed by mere flippancy, and we thereby 
do our visitor a great wrong. Or we may 
listen with a sort of rude curiosity, In which 
there is no deep and sacred quest. Or we may 
listen with eager reverence, if perchance the 
message bring us news of unknown worlds. 
By this discipline, daily and hourly practised, 
we should most inevitably become expert 
hearers. 

We should be able to discern the wind of 
the Spirit blowing through many a poor ser- 
mon! When there is no literary grace in a 
man’s speech, when the fashioning of his 
message is loose and crude, when his pro- 
nuneiation is faulty, we should not be pre- 
vented from hearing the delicate breathings 
of the Spirit which created Pentecost. At a 
somewhat unattractive place the other day, a 
native, mindful of his little town, said: ‘Not 
much to see, sir, but there is a fine air!’ A 
keen spiritual alertness would discover the 
fine air blowing in many an unattractive 
presentation of the evangel of God. 

And we should also be keen to hear the call 
of need. The ‘Voice from Macedonia’ would 
not) be lost in the besieging and welcome 
elamour of the immediate crowd. We should 
hear the call as a mother hears the faint ery 
of her child m the chamber above even though 
the room is filled with conversation and laugh- 
ter. ‘I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?’ 
That, too, is a voice which would speak into 
the secret places of the soul if only we had 
become masters of the fine art of listening to 
the highest. 

I have heard a great deal about the ‘call 
to the ministry’ since those days, but my call 
to follow my Saviour and save as many sin- 
ners from the pains of Hell as I possibly 
could came to me at the beginning of my 
career. It came as loud and as distinct as it 
has ever done since. While it might seem 
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possible to be a servant without being a son, 
it appeared to me utterly impossible to be a 
son without being a servant. I never needed 
either my Bible or my minister, or any special 
movement of the Holy Spirit on my heart to 
press this truth home upon me. It appeared 
to me then, and has ever since, and will I 
think for evermore, self-evident that the 
religion of Jesus Christ could not be possessed 
without the Christ-like hunger for the Salva- 
tion of men.? 


2. ‘Slow to speak.’ Then we are to cultivate 
a sacred self-restraint. Here is an admirable 
slowness to be studied and practised. We are 
never to speak until we have listened, and 
especially until we have listened to the voice 
of God. ‘I will hear what God the Lord will 
speak.’ But what a word is this for a minis- 
ter! We are always talking, and we must 
talk whether we have anything to say or not! 
But the peril not only besets the minister; 
the danger is in every life, no matter what 
class or calling. We are too ready with our 
tongues; we are too glib in judgment, pro- 
nouncing upon men and affairs with a cheap 
and flippant dogmatism. We do not pause 
to sift and weigh the evidence, still less do 
we wait to pray about it. We pronounce 
sentence almost as soon as the court is con- 
stituted, and we have little or no ‘waiting 
patiently for Him.’ We should do an untold 
service in many a company if, in answer to 
their challenge for our judgment, we would 
clearly reply that the matter is still fluid, and 
our judgment is not formed. And sometimes 
we are too glib in religious speech. This is not 
the peril of many, but it is certainly the dan- 
ger of some. They use the name of God much 
too readily, and they thoughtlessly filing it 
into their common conversation. They seem 
to think that this is the way to sanctify speech, 
just as they might imagine it would sanctify 
their festivity if they placed a sacramental 
cup upon the table. The prodigal use of pious 
phrases does not make for pious character. 

| Charles Kingsley so dreaded the irreligious 
use of religious speech that whenever he felt 
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obliged to use the name of God he would make 
a short pause before it was pronounced, in 
order that in the very slowness of his approach 
the name might be hallowed. ‘By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.’ Let us cultivate this 
holy slowness, and when our words emerge at 
last they will be weighted with the very mind 
of God.* 


3. ‘Slow to wrath.’ People who talk a great 
deal are very apt to heat themselves by talk- 
ing: they get excited, they provoke contra- 
diction and discussion, and then their temper 
rises; that is true, whatever the talk is about. 
And it is often true, unhappily, when the talk 
is about religion. Indeed there are men who 
mistake heat and passion in the maintenance 
of their own religious opinions for fidelity to 
God and earnestness in God’s service. They 
are intolerant. People who maintain tradi- 
tional beliefs are intolerant in defending them ; 
people who reject traditional beliefs are in- 
tolerant in assailing them; the intolerance is 
as great on the one side as on the other. But 
‘the wrath of man,’ James says, ‘worketh not 
the righteousness of God.’ Our heated feeling, 
though it may be created by what we think 
is a good cause, does not make us better 
servants of God or of man; it contributes 
nothing to our own righteousness, it provokes 
other people to sin. 


Be calm in arguing: for fierceness makes 
Errour a fault, and truth discourtesie. 
Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 
More, then his sicknesses or povertie? 
In love I should: but anger is not love, 
Nor wisdome neither: therefore gently 
move.” 


1J. H. Jowett, in The British Congregationalist, 
March 28, 1907. 
2George Herbert, The Temple. 
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The Reception of the Word. 


Ja. i. 21.—‘ Receive with meekness the engrafted 

word.’ 
“PREACHING recently at York, Dean Inge said 
that any preacher worth his salt would in- 
finitely prefer to preach to men rather than 
to a mixed congregation. It was true that 
women for the most part were more suscept- 
ible to religious appeals than men, and that 
made it easier for clergymen to talk to them, 
but he confessed that when he saw before him 
an average congregation, containmg 75 per 
cent. of women, he felt something was wrong 
in the state of things producing that result. 

‘*T have even,’’ added Dr. Inge, ‘‘a sense of 
shame that ministers of the Church, who are 
commissioned to preach so essentially manly 
a message as the Gospel of Christ, should have 
presented it in such a way as to repel the 
majority of men.’’’ 

Why do people, men especially, stay away 
from sermons? For a very simple reason: 
because they don’t like them. 

But why is it that people do not like ser- 
mons? To state the matter rather crudely, 
it is partly because, human nature being what 
it is, even the most eloquent preacher, 
provided he is faithful to his charge, can 
only partially succeed in rendering palatable 
truths which of their very essence are unpal- 
atable to this same nature. While, as for the 
ordinary preacher, it is simply impossible 
that he should please everyone. If he talks 
quietly, then the people whom it takes an 
earthquake to stir, conclude that he cannot be 
in earnest. If, on the other hand, he ‘lets 
himself go,’ and essays to be impressive or 
vehement, the more fastidious among his 
audience declare that he ought to leave that 
kind of thing to accomplished orators, and 
to content himself with the plainest of dis- 
courses. If he deals in generalities, one half 
of his hearers will say: ‘How deadly dull!’ 
Tf, on the contrary, he comes down to parti- 
culars and drives home the truth by means 
of pointed illustrations, the other half will 
complain that he makes the cap fit too tightly. 
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Then, again, there are always a_ certain 
number of persons whom nothing will satisfy. 
They do not know what they want, except 
that they always want something different 
from what they get. 

|. Two laymen (both of them being retired 
military men) met one day, and joined in 
conversation. ‘I am very glad,’ said one, ‘to 
see you coming to our chureh sometimes.’ 
“Yes,’ said the other, ‘I like the church, and 
I like the service; but I cannot stand the man 
you have as Vicar.’ 

‘Oh, indeed; what’s wrong with him?’ 

‘He gets up into the pulpit; and he talks 
to us as though he believes he has come 
straight from the Almighty with a message 

for us: and I can’t stand that sort of thing.’ 


‘Indeed, my friend,’ was the reply, ‘you | 


could not pay him a higher compliment. 


What else do you suppose he is there for, | 


except to give us a message from God?’ 1 


1. What, then, is the solution of the diffi- | 


culty? It lies, like the solution of many 
other difficulties, in looking at the matter 
in relation to God’s will. To do God’s will as 
perfectly as we can is, or ought to be, the one 
thing that we seriously care about. Now 
what is God’s will in the matter? It is that 


the preacher or instructor should spare no | 


pains to give us of his best, and that we on our 
side should make the best of what he gives 
us. Whether it pleases God to bless his 
endeavours with visible results, or whether, 
after beginning perhaps with high hopes and 
aspirations, he finds himself checked by many 
disappointments, it is his business to keep 
plodding along. And it is our business to 
make allowances tor the limitations and short- 
comings that are imseparable from human 
nature in a preacher as in other men. 

The practical conclusion is, then, that we 
should receive ‘with meekness,’ that is to say, 
with a certain willing and cheerful patience, 
the word of God as it comes to us through 
very imperfect human channels. 

Preaching resembles music in this respect 
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that for..a real success. three things. are 
required—a theme worth hearing, a sufficient 
instrument, and a master whose deft touch 
can draw from both what his soul finds in 
them. As preachers we possess the needed 
theme, far and away the most heart-gripping 
and inspiring in the world. What a reflection 
on us bunglers it is that we have so  mis- 
handled the chivalry and glory of that excit- 
ing, valorous, thrilling tale of Jesus Christ, 
that we are told these days that people are 
so thoroughly bored by such a very dull:and 
stale affair as we have made of it that twenty 
minutes’ talk about it is fully as much as they 
ean stand, and anything more really an in- 
fliction through which they can only yawn and 
fidget miserably—the very people who will 
spend hours upon hours at a more or less silly 
opera, or over some transient tale! With 
such a subject we ought to have swept: the 


| world. 


And we have a marvellous instrument, out 
of tune a bit, so all the experts are agreed, 
and not entirely dependable; yet even as it 
is the greatest. of all God’s creations, so 
far as we know. For we play on the living, 
throbbing hearts and minds and wills of men 
and women; ean draw out such marvellous 
stops! Watch a master, how inevitably he 
secures response from it to his own every 
mood. <A touch on this, and all the sobbing 
sorrow of many experiences answers you; or 
a quick finger upon that, and the brave hearts 
are ringing out their exultation, or their 
valiant daring of defiance—a glorious instru- 
ment which, even for fumbling hands it is a 
sheer delight to play, and feel it giving 
answering expression to our inmost thoughts. 
But if we had sufficient art and skill and 
knowledge, what could we not do with it? 

I once had an impressive experience sitting 
on the seat behind the pulpit in St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, when Whyte was preaching to the 
great packed church. I could not see his face, 
yet I could follow with exactness all the ever- 
shifting play of sunshine and shadow that 
kept passing over it. Apparently he frowned, 
for all these listening faces darkened. And 
then his must have cleared, for all these others 
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suddenly lit up. There they were, so mas- 
tered, so absorbed, so lost in the sermon, so 
one with him, that, all unconsciously, they 
acted as a perfect mirror of his every mood.’ 


2. But, besides ‘meekness,’ there is in the | 
text another word that deserves attention. | 


James speaks of the ‘engrafted’ word. We 
all understand something, at least, of the 


process of grafting. The gardener makes an | 
incision, say, in the trunk of a crab-apple | 


tree, and inserts a slip cut from a Ribstone 


pippin; and the fruit produced by the branch | 
that grows from the graft is not that of the | 
But im order that the | 
operation may be successful, the operation 


trunk but of the slip. 


must be performed, the incision must be 
made, and the trunk and the slip must enter 
into vital union. 
trunk to have a will of its own, and to say: 
‘No: I don’t want any operation at all, I am 
quite content as I am,’ the answer of course 
would be: ‘Then you will just go on bearing 
erab-apples, and no one will ever gather any 
Ribstone pippins from you.’ 
us. If the word of God is to bear any fruit 


trunk receives the graft, and we must con- 
tribute something of our own, namely, the co- 
operation of our own understanding and will, 
whereby we reflect on what we hear, and 
determine to act in accordance with it. 
Moreover, there is just this other poimt of 
‘comparison between the grafting of a tree 
_.and the hearing of the word of God which it 
may be worth while to notice. If you have 
ever seen trees that have been grafted, you 
| will have noticed that the gardener has coy- 
ered up every place where a graft has been 
| made with a great lump of clay. And herein 
| is a parable of the way in which, the world 
being such as it is, and human nature being 
| what God has made it, we receive the word of 
God. We have, so to say, to take it in clay. 
No human instructor can convey to our minds 
the truth on matters of religion, without 
| wrapping it up in a great lump of his own 
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So it is with | 
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thoughts and words. These are the clay, and 
it is the truth that. does the work. The clay, 
that is to say, the thoughts and words, the 
comparisons, illustrations, examples, and so 
forth, i which it is wrapped up, serve only 
as a sort of protection or sheath. And so, 
when we are inclined to think that some 
preacher whom we have heard has been prosy 
or dull, we do well to remember that even 
though he may have used rather a liberal 
allowance of clay, or clay of a rather poor 
quality, nevertheless at the centre of all there 
is the tiny slip of truth, which will bear fruit 
if we receive it ‘with meekness,’ allowing it to 
be engrafted and to strike root in our hearts 
and minds.* 


The Engrafted Word. 


Ja. i. 21—‘ Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls.’ 


1. Ir has been thought by some that the 
‘word’ which the readers of this Epistle are 
here directed to receive is the personal word— 


ar a: _ that is, Christ; and in the Prayer Book ‘word’ 
in and through us, we must receive it as the | 


is printed with a capital W, as if to authorize 
this interpretation. In the writings of the 
Apostle John the ‘Word of God’ is one of the 
The first verse of his Gospel 
is ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 
The circumstances of his time, the disputes 
about the person of Christ which prevailed 
within the Church, the errors of belief mto 
which some Christians fell, imduced the 
Apostle to present the truth to his readers in 
that form. Christ is the personal Word, the 
personal expression to mankind of what God 
is. And it is quite true that Christ Himself 
as well as His teaching must be received by 
those who would be saved. The Apostle Paul 
wrote to the Galatians about Christ being 
formed in them—that is, the mind and char- 
acter of Christ. To the Colossians he wrote, 
‘As therefore ye received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk in him.’ To those who, having 
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surrendered themselves to Christian teaching, 
sought for mercy in dependence upon the 
merits of Christ, and received for His sake 
the forgiveness of sin, the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ was given. And the work of 
the Spirit was to form Christ in those who 
then were called by His name, to produce in 
them and to develop more and more the 
features of the Christian character, so that 
they should become likenesses of Christ with- 
out any interference with that individuality 
of character which distinguished them from 
one another. We read the words which Paul 
wrote to the Galatians, ‘I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me’; and we feel that Peter 
might have written those words, or John. 
Nevertheless Paul was a very different sort of 
person from Peter; and both of them were 
different from John. 

It is quite true, then, that they who would 
be saved through Christ must receive not only 
His teaching, His word or message of salva- 
tion, but also Himself, the personal Word, 
that He by His Spirit may begin and. carry 
to completion the work of transformation 
within them. 

Yet the Apostle James was not referring to 
the personal Word when he wrote ‘Receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls.’ For in the very 
next verse he has written ‘Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only.’ The readers of 
this Epistle could not be doers of the personal 
Word, though they might be hearers of Him 
whenever they paid attention to His teaching. 
That word, therefore, which the readers of the 
Epistle are directed to receive is not the per- 
sonal Word, but the word or message of the 
gospel. We read in the Acts of the Apostles 
that Peter said to Cornelius and his. friends, 
“The word which God sent unto the children 
of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
. . . that word, I say, ye know.’ And. that 
word or message was that Jesus Christ, filled 
with the Holy Ghost and possessing Divine 
power, went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed by the devil; that, hav- 
ing been put to death by Pilate at the demand 
of the Jews, He was raised up from death by 
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God, and publicly shown, not to all the 
people but to chosen witnesses, Apostles and 
others; that this Jesus had commanded them 
to preach to the people, and to testify that 
he was appointed to be Judge of all men 
hereafter, but a Saviour now, for through 
His name whosoever believed on Him should 
receive remission of sins. 

This word or message of salvation is called 
by the Apostle James the ‘engrafted’ or ‘im- 
planted’ word. To believe the word of salva- 
tion, to receive it into the heart and act upon 
it, to have experience of the blessings which 
it brings, and to yield absolutely and entirely 
to the obligations which it imposes, is to have 
a precious shoot planted with success in the 
wild stock of our human nature. The graft 
communicates its own excellence to the stock 
upon which it is grafted. It transforms it, 
making it to become something wholly differ- 
ent from what it would otherwise have been. 
Yet the natural qualities of the stock are not 
destroyed. The graft, taking possession of the 
stock, uses that which it finds, elevating and 
ennobling that which it uses. So the grace of 
the gospel—that is, the influence of the Spirit 
of Christ—communicates the excellence of the 
character of Christ to every child of Adam 
who receives it. It transforms the inheritors 
of a fallen nature, making them to become 
something wholly different from what they 
would otherwise have been. They may each 
one say with the Apostle Paul ‘I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.’ Yet their natural 
qualities are not destroyed. The grace of the 
gospel, taking possession of them, uses the 
endowment of natural qualities and capacities 
which it finds, elevating and consecrating that 
which it uses. 


2. If the gospel with its accompanying grace 
thus communicates the spiritual excellence of 
the heavenly to that which is earthly, trans- 
forming and ennobling that which receives it, 
if it is like an excellent graft, successfully 
planted in that which is of baser quality, it 
is evident that Christianity is not anything 
that we can develop out of our own resources. 
but something that must come to us from 
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without. They who ignore this truth are sub- 
stituting for Christianity a morality or good- 
ness of which unassisted human nature is 
imeapable. 

| Fortunately we live in days when this truth 
receives almost everywhere the acknowledg- 
ment which it deserves. A century ago it was 
otherwise. One of the old generation of 
Evangelical men who lived in the early part 
of the nineteenth century describes a visit 
which he paid perhaps a hundred years ago 
to a country rector, who after many years’ 
residence at the University had accepted a 
eountry living. This man was a man of an 
active spirit, full of commendable zeal for the 
reformation of the parish to which he had 
eome. He wanted to make the men sober and 
honest and the women industrious. But he 
had no idea of leading them to think of what 
they owed as professing Christians to Christ, 
of the overwhelming obligation under which 
He had placed them by dying for them, which 
thought would make sobriety and honesty and 
industry to be portions of their Christian duty. 

And when his visitor ventured to ask him 
whether a true reformation of those who 
needed it must not be brought about by the 
communicated influence of the divine Spirit, 


the result of the soul gS union. with Christ, he | made him wise unto salvation. And it is still 


hastily exclaimed, ‘No more of that, J pray.’ 
Now he was probably a learned man, but he 
had not yet learned that which is best worth 
learning. People may be made to become 
sober, honest, and industrious on the ground 
of prudence. Our fallen nature in its own 
wild growth is eapable of that sort of reforma- 
tion. It is a superficial alteration; it does not 
touch the root of the matter. But a true 
reformation of character can never be 
developed out of the resources of our fallen 
nature. It is the produce of the engrafted 
word, and ean never be produced otherwise.* 


3. ‘The engrafted word, which is able to 
gave your souls’—not which must or will save, 
but which 2s able to save. The Apostle Paul 
in like manner reminded Timothy that the 
Holy Seriptures, which he had known from 


1W. H. Ranken, Faith and Duty, 249, 


childhood, were able to make him wise unto 
salvation. But the Seriptures themselves 
would never have made Timothy wise unto 
salvation, however accurately he might have 
remembered and however clearly he might 
have understood all that he read. It was an 
unworthy idea in the minds of our Lord’s 
adversaries amongst the Jews that in the 
Seriptures themselves, explained to them and 
earried in the memory, they had eternal life, 
as if the mere knowledge of what God has said 
and the retention of it in the memory could 
save the soul. ‘Ye search the Scriptures,’ 
said Jesus Christ to them, ‘because ye think 
that in them ye have eternal life; and these 
are they which bear witness of me; and ye 
will not come to me, that ye may have life.’ 
What Paul wrote to Timothy was that the 
Seriptures were able to make him wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. Timothy has something more to do 
than to acquaint himself with the Scriptures, 
however well acquainted with them he may 
become. He must believe in Him who is 
revealed in the Scriptures; his dependence 
must be on Him. He must come to Him for 
what He has to give. And then the Scriptures, 
which he has known from childhood, will have 


true that the word of salvation, heard or read, 
is not profitable for salvation unless it is mixed 
with faith in those who hear or read it, The 
word of God is a wonder-working power, 
mighty in operation; but it does not produce 
its effects in any magical way. It is able to 
save the soul, but it does not save necessarily. 
It requires the submission of the will. The 
stock of our nature must receive the word 
which God designs to engraft; and if we do 
but receive it, He will make it effectual. 

{ We are no longer saved by attention to 
carnal ordinances, as the ancient Jews were. 
Those ordinances were instituted as a test of 
obedience, but that time of arbitrary training 
is past. We are not saved by ecclesiastical 
observances, good as they may be in their 
place. We are not even saved primarily by 
moral conduct, essential as such conduct may 
ultimately be. 
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The confidence of the heart in God is the 
one condition of salvation in this evangelical 
age. Confidence in God is the living prin- 
ciple of obedience. Confidence in His love, 
in His redeeming love; confidence in the faith- 
fulness of His word and in His dealings with 
us; confidence in His declared promise of life 
and immortality. Out of this trust of the 
heart grows everything that is dutiful and 
beautiful.t 


4. ‘Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word.’ In order that the word of salvation 
may have the effect which God designed it to 
have, communicating the excellence of the 
heavenly to that which is earthly, there must 
be a meek reception of it. How many there 
are who receive the word of salvation, yet do 
not receive it with meekness! The ruined 
condition in, which love found mankind, the 
necessity of an Atonement, the justification 

of the believing, the sanctification of the par- 
doned—these particulars of the word of salva- 
tion are received by many only as so much 
theological knowledge to store the mind with, 
or as a body of truth about which they are 
prepared to argue. To such persons it is a 
source of great satisfaction to reflect that 
they, at any rate, are in possession of truth of 
doctrine, and are able to detect and expose 
the least deviation of others from that truth. 
Now we need not undervalue theological 
knowledge or the controversial use which can 
be and ought to be made of that knowledge 
when the occasion calls for it. But we have 
to remember that, when the word of salvation 
is received and valued chiefly as theological 
knowledge or as controversially useful, it is 
not received with meekness, it is not pro- 
ductive of faith, and it will not save the soul. 
There is generally much self-assertion in 
those whose interest in the word of salvation 
is theological and controversial rather than 
personal. Self-assertion, an attitude of tho 


spirit to which so much of sin is due, must be | 


exchanged for an attitude of submission by 
those who would be saved. 


1W. L. Watkinson, The Gates of Dain. 173. 
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{ Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s youth was spent — 
in Liverpool. ‘Liverpool at this time, with — 
its mixed English and Irish population, was a 
centre of religious conflicts. ‘‘Controversy! 
you cannot live without controversy,’’ cried : 
Hugh MacNeile, the orator par excellence of : 
Liverpool in those days—and the most excit- 
ing subject of controversy was found to — 
be religion. Christian versus Atheist: Pro- \ 
testant versus Romanist: Churchman versus — 
Dissenter: Tractarian versus Evangelical. — 
Young Boyd Carpenter was an eager atten- — 
dant at these debates: they taught him the — 
points of difference in the religious world; 
they presented him with admirable examples 
of dialectical skill; but they gave him some- 
thing of even greater value, a lifelong distaste — 
for religious controversy. He wrote some — 
years later: ‘‘Is it greater wisdom or lessened — 
zeal which makes me weary of it all as akin 
to vanity?’’’* 


Hearing and Doing. 


Ja. i, 22—‘ Be ye doers of the word, and not | 
hearers only.’ 


THE extraordinarily practical character of the 
teaching of our Lord and the jApostles is a 
point which we often fail to realize. So long 
aS we are content to regard the Bible as a 
hunting-ground for arguments upon abstruse 
doctrines, or the passing controversies of the 
day, we have good reason to be disappointed. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ is a practical, 
living message for ordinary men and women. 
It is intended for those who are occupied in 
the daily duties of home and business. The 
people who formed the great majority of the 
early Christians were simple folk. The writ- 
ings of the New Testament correspond to their 
needs. And of the many quite practical 
portions of the New Testament few are so 
practical as this short Epistle of James. 

The keynote of the Epistle is very well struck 
in the text ‘But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 


1H. D. A. Major, The Life and Letters of W. 
Boyd Carpenter, 7. ; 
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The ‘word’ is the same spoken of in the 
preceding 21st verse, and also in the 18th; 
in the former place as ‘the engrafted word, 
which is able to save your souls’; in the 18th 
as ‘the word of truth.’ The meaning would 
seem to be equivalent to the ‘gospel,’ the 
whole: message of Divine truth communicated 
by the Apostles to the Churches. Another 
statement implies that there were those in the 
early Jewish Church, as there are in all 
Churches, who heard the message, but neither 
laid it up in their hearts nor practised it in 
their lives. Now there can be no doubt in 
any healthy mind as to the necessity of really 
living out what truth we profess to receive, 
of reducing it to practice, and making it the 
principle and guide of our lives. Truth which 
is not so applied is not truth for us. Let 
the word of truth, therefore, be a word im- 
planted in our hearts, and not merely in our 
heads. Let us be doers of it, and not hearers 
only, ‘growing in grace and in the knowledge 
of our God and Saviour. 

Let us look at two classes of hearers who are 
not doers. 


1. First, there is the listener who is caught 
and convinced. He is glad of the direct truth, 
which he apprehends with clear decision. He 
is not asleep, or recalcitrant, or foggy. He 
has no desire to shirk. He likes what he 
hears. It tallies with his conscience, with his 
imagination, with his will. It reads him to 
himself. He sees himself in it. The words 
that he hears are the old words that have 
always delighted him as long as he can 
remember anything. It is his own true self 
that he recognizes with joy in the mirror of 
God’s word. Only, outside the Chureh door 
it is so different. Another man takes his 
place as it were, with other motives, other 
appetites, other engagements. It is as if the 
first man, the natural self, had never been, 
so entirely has it vanished from the scene. 
We should not know him again. He does not 
know himself. He himself does not attempt 
to preserve any consistency. He drops what 
he had been while he listened. He never 
refers to it. It has altogether slipped out 
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of his memory. He forgets what manner of 
man he was, and this suddenly. There is 
no gradual transition—no process of adapta- 
tion. The affairs of the world, the passions, 
the interests, the anxieties of the day are 
taken up without an apology, without a 


| momentary gap. He is immersed in them at 


their first touch. And he never appears to 
trouble himself for an instant how they tally 
with the words that he had so enjoyed while 
they were being spoken, or with the revelation. 
of his true self which he had gladly accepted 
under the immediate illumination of the Lord. 
He has taken up another part; and into this 
he flings himself without an afterthought, 
without a qualifying reserve. ‘Straightway,’ 
says James, ‘Straightway.’ There and then, 
he altogether forgets what manner of man he 
was. 


2. Then there is the hearer who keeps up 
a constantly fluctuating state of religious 
emotion without any corresponding life of 
religious duty. There is no want of sincerity, 
no lack of real religious feeling, or at least 
of feeling which is deeply stirred about 
religious subjects; but there is a considerable 
lack of any moral performance. While run- 
ning after religious excitement, sometimes of 
the vagrant and casual kind, he seems none 
the better for all his running. His life is not 
more beautiful, his work is not more self-deny- 
ing. He does not bear cheerfully harder bur- 
dens than his neighbours. He is not found 
doing harder duties. Is there not such a 
thing as preaching to others and being our- 
selves none the better for the sermon, of laying 
burdens upon others which we ourselves refuse 
to touch? It is a good thing to have solemn 
religious feelings—all casual religious feeling 
which is humble while it is earnest, tolerant 
while it is zealous, deserves the highest respect 
—but the highest use of religious feeling is al- 
ways to produce religious action. If all were 
to find relief in mere excitement, it would 
become not only valueless, but hurtful. The 
susceptibility which lays some open to religious 
impression exposes them to every new excite- 
ment, and they pass from phase to phase of 
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excited feeling while their hearts remain un- 
disciplined and their lives remain unimproved. 

| When. emotional response ‘to religious 
appeal is divorced from obedience to the duties 
it imposes, the result is always disastrous. 
Unexpressed in conduct, feeling quickly passes 
from the extremes of exultation to the depths 
of despondency, till the moral nature is weak- 
ened. Character loses its strength and stab- 
ility. Admiration for virtue is mistaken for 
its practice. The applause of courage, justice, 
charity) is substituted for resolute effort to 
attain that which is so warmly approved. 
Moral power is exhausted by enthusiastic com- 
mendation of virtues, which leaves us too 
feeble to practise them. 

A modern scholar has pointed out that the 
New Testament, like Greek literature at its 
best, avoids anything like sentimentalism. 
There is no encouragement of vague fancies 
in Christianity. The reality of life’s duties is 
insisted on with impressive clarity of vision 
and firmness of aim. While emotion is evoked, 
it never ends in itself, but is intended to be 
preparatory to and the accompaniment of 
action. Feeling which evaporates without 
bearing fruit leads to the sure failure of moral 
vigour. 


He who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Men unlike each other in character and 
capacities manifest their divergences in noth- 
ing more obviously than in their power: of 
emotional response to the claims of religion. 
But it is impossible to judge their true condi- 
tion by the ardour or apathy of their feelings 
alone. A man may be quick to give enthus- 
iastic applause to self-sacrifice and nobility of 
life, and yet live in a satisfied self-indulgence. 
He may be impressed by the beauty and 
worth of virtue, but only to become eager to 
commend to others what he will never do 
himself. 

Emotion is a good servant, but a bad 
master. It must be put to the service of right 
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thinking and true action. In this transfer- 
ence of feeling to conduct it may seem to lose 
its freedom, but it acquires new powers and 
finds new ways for its expression. The worth 
of religious sensibility is to be tested in the 
adventures for truth and goodness to which it 
calls men, and in the eagerness of self-sacrifice 
to which it inspires them. 


The Mirror. 


Ja. i. 23.—‘ If any be a hearer of the word, and 
not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass.’ 


WitHout attempting to make this fine simile 
run (as the expression is) on all fours, 
the general intention we can hardly mistake. 
‘The hearing of the word’ is unquestionably 
likened to a man seeing the true reflection of 
his countenance in a glass. A true reflection, 
in this instance, because the mirror is in all 
respects true and perfect: not as with that 
mirror used by Paul in a famous passage to 
indicate only a partial, and partly mislead- 
ing reflection—‘Here we see in a mirror 
darkly.’ 

The image of the mirror as used by James 
would seem more simple and natural to an 
Englishman of three centuries ago than it 
does to some of us. There was no simile more 
common to the writers and readers of the 
Renaissance than this. It was one of the most 
hackneyed titles for a book, in which the Mir- 
ror claimed to be held up to some phase of 
human nature, that it might see itself reflected. 
The metaphor became a fashion, and in its 
turn passed out of fashion. But it does not 
demand much of us to revive it again, and 
recognize the real use and value of it. The 
word of God, says James, is the mirror where- 
in God shows us our true selves—the real man 
within us. And by the word of God he means 
every truth as it is in Jesus, wherever we are 
brought face to face with it, not always or 
necessarily in the pages of an inspired volume. 
It may be from the lips of a preacher, or a 
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friend; from a picture, a poem, an essay, a | 
easual hint, a chance remark; or it may be 
the lesson and moral of some personal experi- 
ence, some event in one’s own life or that of 
others—wherever a revelation or suggestion 
of something higher, better than ourselves is 
shed upon our life and consciousness. 

The newspapers have just recorded the 
story. of a woman who resolved that her 
husband should know his appearance when 
he was drunk. She knew well enough, and 
needed not that any should tell her; her 
children also knew by sad experience: but 
the man himself had a very imperfect idea of 
the state of the ease. So once, when he came 
home inebriated and fell into a maudlin slum- 
ber, she sent for the photographer and had 
her husband photographed as he sat in his 
chair. When the photograph was laid beside 
the husband’s plate at breakfast next morn- 
ing, it was a revelation; the sobered man 
experienced a decidedly new sensation. There 
was no need of explanation; explanation was 
unnecessary. There was no possibility of con- 
tradiction, and no room for argument.* 


1. The word of God is such a photograph. 
St. James calls it a mirror. The word of God 
reveals a man to himself, suddenly presents 
him with his own likeness. Let us take the 
experience which has happened to any one 
of us. A: man is a guest at a public reception, 
moving about amid crowds in large chambers. 
He is keenly interested in those about him; 
he listens to the buzz of talk; he catches sight 
of this great personage or that, and notes him 
with pleasure; he nods to friends; he pushes 
his way about; he engages in eager conversa- 
tion; he is excited by the noise and the lights 
and the movement; he is carried out of him- 
self by the thronging splendours. Suddenly 
he stops; his eye falls on a familiar figure. It 
is perhaps seen mingled with the general 
crowd, or it faces him in some corridor; 
his attention is arrested, and he looks. Why, 
it is himself! He is in front of a mirror, and 
he ean see his own presence as it appears to 


1W. L. Watkinson, Studies in Christian Char- 
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others, as it takes its place and bears its part 
amid the crowd. He ean look on at himself 
as if from outside, as if he were another per- 
son altogether; and a curious sensation comes 
over him. So, that is what I look like, is it? 
That is what people see when they greet me? 
That is what they mean when they name me? 
That is the physical impression I produce? 
So a man pauses for a moment, and wonders, 
and takes his own measure. He gains an 
estimate of his own relative importance, the 
proportion in which he stands to other men 
when mingling in a crowd, the points of sig- 
nificance or insignificance that belong to his 
personal appearance. He learns what sort of 
judgment he might be inclined to pass upon 
himself if he met himself in the street, or if 
he saw himself in a stranger. 

The word of God ought to act in some such 
way upon us. In the thick throng of the busy 
earth, as we listen to the word and pass under 
its sway we should stop arrested by the sight 
of one who, for a moment, may puzzle. Who 
is it? I am sure I know him. I eannot quite 
remember his name. So we begin saying, and 
before the words have fallen from our lips we 
have given the answer, ‘Why, it is myself! 
I have not been thinking of myself, exactly. 
I have been enjoying the service, and been 
interested in the music, and been excited by 
the crowd, and been glad to hear read or 
preached the dear old Bible words which have 
always been familiar as friends. Somehow a 
change has passed over me. I am caught; the 
old words have got a new power; they direct 
upon me their attention; they single me out. 
I behold myself, and I do this not so much 
by introspection, by subjective preoccupation 
with my inward self; rather I look on at 
myself as if at one of the multitude of men; 
I note my behaviour, my conduct as others 
see it, as it impresses them, and as it impresses 
me. I understand now what they say about ' 
it, the estimate they form of it, the direction 
it takes, the influence it exercises, the impetus 
it gives. I seem to watch myself sorted, and 
measured, and weighed as a factor in the 
world’s story, as an agent in the general sum 
I understand a little better what 
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it is that I count for; what I contribute to 
the body of good and evil in the world, to the 
happiness and unhappiness of my fellows. I 
count a stricter measure of my own import- 
ance, or unimportance, and of my use of the 
opportunities given me; I hear my. own 
sentence delivered, my worth or worthlessness 
pronounced: all my own personal explana- 
tions and apologies and self-interpretations 
have vanished.’ 


2. But in other ways we are furnished with 
our moral photograph. Public men occasion- 
ally find their true self depicted in the journals 
with startling frankness,and accuracy. <A 
wife will sometimes give her husband a 
verbal photograph of his spirit and disposi- 
tion, every bit as true and striking as the 
objectionable portrait laid on the breakfast 
table by the faithful spouse who revealed 
the husband drunk to the husband sober. And 
there are occasions when the kodak is used by 
the husband and the unflattering image is pre- 
sented at the other end of the table. Children 
are apt to strike off extraordinarily sharp and 
afflictive pictures of their seniors. Our neigh- 
bours present us with portraits of ourselves 
that we should not care to see hung in the 
National Portrait Gallery. And not rarely 
does the faithful preacher surprise his hearers 
by revealing themselves to themselves as 
Nathan convicted David. 

But, after all, it is in the action of the 
Spirit of God upon the individual conscience 
that self-revelation is known in its most per- 
fect and vivid fashion. The Searcher of the 
thoughts of the heart, on occasion, forces. the 
hidden man of the heart to declare himself, 
and we are convicted and confounded. 

| Very wonderful are some of the feats of 
photography. The delicate film on the plate 
being more sensitive than the retina of the eye, 
stars so distant and. faint as to be invisible 
to the observer through the most powerful 
telescope are made known by the camera. It 
gives a perfect picture of the falling snow- 
flake. It registers changes which our senses 
are not fine enough to perceive. It analyses 
the movements of a swallow’s wing. By the 
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spark of a Leyden jar, which is brighter than 
the light of the sun, a bullet discharged from 
a gun has been photographed, and the bullet 
travelling faster than sound appears in the 
negative as if at rest. But all this is only a 
dim and distant suggestion of the swift and 
delicate action of the Spirit of God on the 
human soul, recording and revealing the 
thought afar off, the fugitive fancy, the 
obscurely working feeling, the unconfessed 
intent, and all the subtle secrets which belong 
to our deepest life. The Spirit of God knows 
us, and as we can bear such knowledge He 
acquaints us with the facts of our own heart. 
In memorable moments we see ourselves as 
God sees us.’ * 

7. In Coulson Kernahan’s Face beyond the 
Door we read of a man in despair being 
shown an image and asked whose image it 
was. He recognized it as the face of the man 
God meant him to be, the ideal of his youth. 
Charles Dickens depicts a similar scene in 
A Tale of Two Cities, where, as Sidney Carton 
gazes into a mirror, he beholds a face emerge. 
It is not his own but that of Charles Darney. 
As he peers into that mirror he sees the face 
of the man ‘you have fallen away from, and 
what you might have been.’ He that looketh 
into a perfect law, the law of liberty, and so 
continueth, being not a hearer that forgetteth, 
but a doer that worketh, this man shall be 
blessed in his doing.? 


The Image of the Ideal. 


Ja. i. 23-25—‘ For if any one is a hearer of the 
word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding his natural face in a mirror: for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth away, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was. But 
he that looketh into the perfect law, the law of 
liberty and so continueth, being not a hearer that 
forgetteth, but a-doer that worketh, this man shall 
be blessed in his doing’ (RY). 


Ir is clear that this image of James may give 
us two very different suggestions. It may 
mean that, if a man looks into the Word of 

1W. L. Watkinson, Studies in Christian Char- 
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God, he will see himself as he now is, in his 
present very unideal state; or it may mean 
that he will see himself as he might be, if he 
were only fairly in the grip of Jesus Christ. 


1. On the one hand, the suggestion given is 
that of a man who looks in a mirror and sees 
his face white and strained, with signs of ill- 
ness upon it; and then, desiring not to stand 
up to the alarming, turns away and endea- 
vours to forget. 

Such a picture the Word of God, in Scerip- 
ture and in conscience and in experience, does 
undoubtedly give us. In the light of His 
countenance and His law, a man comes to 
himself, and the signs of sickness are upon 
him. Nor is it only the sacred page that does 
us this service of showing us own own faces. 
What we call the secular page acts in the 
same way sometimes. What man is there who 
has read Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, who has 
not, with an eerie sense of fear, seen a sug- 
gestion of what might be his own face threat- 
ening him from those inspired pages? The 
whole of that book, it is true, is contained in 
a verse in Hosea, ‘and they became like the 
thing that they loved.’ But the working of 
the law is shown so near us by Stevenson, in 
a way that we recognize as so uncannily true, 
that many a man has put that book high 
amongst the moral deterrents which have come 
to him. 

To come back to James, we learn from him 
that the grey face that has displayed us our 
own, is meant to be a spur to immediate 
action; that without action, indeed, it were 
better for us if the vision had not come. 


2. But the image in our text has another 
interpretation, which was, perhaps, the one in 
the writer’s mind. ‘Natural face’ should be 
translated ‘the face of his birth.’ He is a 
man beholding the face of his birth in a mirror. 
Now, what is the face of our birth translated 
into moral language? Well, if physical anal- 
ogies go for anything,.it is not an evil face. 
Whatever else a child may be—and any child 
early gives indications of a quarrel with its 
own world—it does not look evil. So little 
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does it look evil that its mere presence, with 
eyes of wonder and lips that know no guile, is 
a deterrent to all but the worst of men. The 
base retires into its den before the straight 
gaze of a child. 

If analogies such as these go for anything, 
the face of our birth suggests a thought not 
of what we are, but of what we might have 
been, and, by God’s grace, may be yet. It is 
a dream-face—dreamed not by us, but by 
God Himself, who formed us first—that haunts 
us at moments when the truth is upon us. 
A face, strong and clear-eyed, speaking of a 
zest in life and a peace, a face that reveals 
a mind delighting in the lovely and true and 
the things of good report. Such are the linea- 
ments that a man may see mirrored sometimes 
in the Word of God. But we tend most easily, 
as a man passes from a glance at his reflection 
in a glass, to forget the dream-face of our own 
ideal. Naturally enough; for the achievement 
of it, the translation of it from the ideal to 
the real, calls for effort and discipline. It is 
an interferer, that thought of what we might 
be. Its winning lies upstream, dead against 
the strong current of our devices and desires. 
It is convenient to forget it, until a more con- 
venient season. If a man remember it, and 
act towards its winning, then, even though 
it is himself, he must deny himself to reach it. 
To him is given 1d easy restfulness. ‘Never 
for the chosen peace,’ is the word that goes 
out to him. And this, in moral things, is not 
the programme that attracts. We acknow- 
ledge it to be necessary to obey—some time, 
but not yet. If the great and awful thought 
of what we might be forces us to the life of 
moral struggle, then let us escape from it 
with all decent speed; let us ‘behold ourselves, 
and go away, and straightway forget what 
manner of men we be.’ 

Now, we cannot go playing with the facts 
of God’s ministries like that. If we like to 
escape from the vision of our ideal, we can 
escape; with this penalty, that finally it will 
escape from us. As it returns, it returns more 
faintly and more blurred, until finally, maybe, 
it returns not at all. 

In these circumstances, James has two vivid 
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pieces of advice. They are simple, direct, not 
distinguished for insight into the springs of 
action, maybe; but nevertheless, by God’s 
grace, actable upon. 

(1) First of all, says he, do not yield to 
the tendency to put the thought of the ideal 
away. ‘He that looketh into the perfect law, 
the law of liberty and so continueth, being 
not a hearer that forgetteth, but a doer that 
worketh, this man shall be blessed im“ his 
doing.’ That is to say, get a clear vision ol 
the outlines of the kind of man you want to 
be; and they, faced up to as an ideal, will, 
by their own worth, draw you to strive. Let 
us admit that there are certain virtues which 
are quite clear to us as virtues, as, for instance, 
diligence, chastity, and that which comes 
under the word chivalry or ‘gentlemanhood.’ 
The advice is that we should make the search 
for these a matter of definite decision. That 
at least can be done. Once that is done, we 
are in possession of what are known as ‘prin- 
ciples.’ Waste of time is against our prin- 
ciples; uncleanness is against our principles; 
meanness, lying, and the dishonourable gener- 
ally are against our principles. A man who 
has fixed ‘principles’ of that sort has been 
looking in the perfect law and so continuing. 

And you must get hold of principles of that 
sort, or down you go. Be lazy; and, as sure 
as this is a working world, you are done. Be 
unclean; and, as sure as God is a power mak- 
ing for holiness, you are done. Be unworthy; 
and, as sure as society is built on mutual trust, 
you_are done. Principles you must have; and 
they are queer things, are principles. Get 
them young, or you may sigh for them in 
vain. st 

And then these principles need to be applied 
to daily acts. And here’s the rub. We all 
have principles. How to apply them is the 
question. Here again James has worthy 
advice. You apply them by applying them, 
says he. You act on them by acting on them, 
says he. Simply stand up and do, says James. 
Take the common duty of work. The arm- 
chair is very delightful; and the newspaper 
is more interesting than certain works pre- 
valent in a University. But it is downright 
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absurd to say that we cannot get out of the 
armchair and down to the desk. We can, if 
we will. The rigid application of the will can 
do a deal. Certainly temptations are very 
strong; but it is possible to do something else. 
The word that needs to be spoken to many of 
us is not ‘trust; and God will do this for you’ 
—but ‘do not be an invertebrate caricature of 
aman; sit up and do it for yourself.’ Let us 
remember that to claim to be admirers of good, 
and desirers of God, and followers of Christ, 
and never to be making genuine effort to- 
wards good and after Christ is that unpleasant 
thing that men call cant. 

(2) But, that is not quite all that James 
has to say. He indicates that the man who is 
making strong effort towards the good has 
come into a law of liberty. That is to say, he 
is in touch with a power that makes him 
want to obey and gives him a sense of freedom 
in his slavery to the good. And that power 
is God in him. The ideal that he has set 
before him has God in it. It finally is given 
to him in Divine form in Jesus Christ. In 
himself a great Spirit moves. So God within 
him urges him on to God without him and 
aids his resolute will up and onwards, until 
his life is hid with Christ in God. The whole 
matter lies in a nutshell. Seek goodness 
with your whole soul, and God Himself secures 
your victory.’ 


Law and Liberty. 


Ja. i, 25.—‘ The perfect law, the law of liberty * 
(RY). 


‘Tue perfect law, the law of liberty.’ It is a 
striking and a memorable phrase. James has 
been denouncing the men who prate about 
their faith without any sense of the tremend- 
ous moral obligations which their faith lays 
upon them. They are men in whom the 
familiarity of outward profession has deprived 
the truth which they profess of all authority 
over their conscience. James compares them 
to men who look at their own natural face 
in the mirror—they are accustomed to it; it 
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excites no attention, they pass by and forget 
it. And he contrasts the heedlessness of those 
who thus prate of their faith and neglect their 
conscience with the experience of earnest and 
honest men who see over them a law, august 
and majestic, demanding their obedience. 
They look into it, it arrests their attention, it 
claims their homage; having once seen it they 
cannot forget it; they continue with the con- 
sciousness of its claim upon them, and they 
find that it is a perfect law because it is a law 
of liberty. They fulfil their faith when they 
submit themselves to the law. 

The word ‘perfect’ is a favourite one with 
the Apostle James. When he exhorts in this 
chapter to patience, it is, ‘But let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing.’ And speaking 
of the proper regulation of the tongue, in the 
third chapter, he says, ‘If any man offend not 
in word, the same is a perfect man.’ In the 
text he directs our attention to ‘the perfect 
law, the law of liberty.’ Now it is usual for 
men to eppose these two terms one to another— 
to set law against liberty, and liberty against 
law. Hence so much of the wickedness and 
the misery, oppression and revolt, that are in 
human society—law against liberty; liberty 
against law. But the Apostle conjoins these 
two thoughts—liberty and law—perfect law 
and perfect liberty. A perfect law of liberty 
can be found only under a perfect sovereign 
with a perfect law—that is, God alone.’ 


1. It is essential in a free country that the 
law should be in accordance with liberty; it 
must not be arbitrarily imposed upon men 
without the response of their own conscience. 
In its provisions the law of a free country 
will be expressive of the best conscience of 
the whole community. In its administration it 
will be sensitive to keep in touch with the 
publie conscience. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that the law should never come into col- 
lision with anything that represents the 
reasonable conscience of a large section of 
the community. 

On the other hand, it is essential to a free 
country that its liberty should be based upon 
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the homage paid to its law. Where the law 
represents the best conscience of the people, a 
free people will give it the sort of ready 
respect which a man ought to pay to his own 
conscience. He will not regard it as a thing 
that is strange; rather, he will regard it as 
a thing that trains and edueates and deepens 
his own moral life. He will give his consent 
to it; he will pay free homage to it, for it is 
representative to him of the public right and 
conscience. And so a free people will always 
surround their legal system with all outward 
signs of dignity and honour; they will jeal- 
ously protect its impartial administration; 
they will resent any contempt of its dignity. 

How emphatic the teaching of the New 
Testament is upon this subject. We recall, for 
example, the words of Paul: ‘Let every soul 
be in subjection to the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God; and the powers 
that be are ordained of God. . . . Wherefore 
ye must needs be in subjection . . . for con- 
science sake.’ <A free citizen will look up to 
the law of his State and will see it standing 
over him with the dignity of the long-trained 
public conscience, representing the majesty of 
the moral law of God Himself. Its impressive- 
ness will be engraven upon his mind. He will 
ceive it free assent and continue under it. 

| In the United States to-day probably the 
most obvious lawlessness with which we deal 
is the breaking of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enacting laws. If someone insists that 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment was 
not wise the answer may be assent. One may 
hate the liquor traffic and desire its oblitera- 
tion, and yet may feel sure that had we gone 
on for a decade more with our local-option 
campaigns and their associated programmes 
of education we should have been further on 
toward real temperance and ultimate prohibi- 
tion than we are now. 

Nevertheless, the attempt summarily to put 
down the liquor traffic at one stroke is on our 
statute books. It is the law, and no man can 
convineingly maintain that the majority of 
the people did not want it there. To say that 
is to vest our senators and representatives . 
with ideal virtues quite beyond their just 
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desert. It involves picturing them as men of 
such valiant and sacrificial devotion to total 
abstinence that in the face of a popular 
majority, at the risk of losing their seats, they 
insisted, out of their own impatient idealism, 
on passing the prohibitory laws and keeping 
them on the books against all protests, One 
who believes that must have the innocence of 
an infant. The truth is that many votes were 
cast for prohibition, not because our senators 
and representatives believed in it themselves, 
but because they well knew that a majority of 
the people did. 

It is undoubtedly justifiable at times to 
break the law. My grandfather broke one— 
the Fugitive Slave Law. He deliberately 
transgressed a Federal enactment which made 
it illegal to assist an escaping slave to liberty. 
On stormy nights, aroused by a signal on the 
windowpane, he would rise and go out to row 
boatloads of fleeing slaves across the Niagara 
River into Canada. He conscientiously broke 
a Federal law because he thought that he 
ought to obey God rather than men. 

Does anyone maintain, however, that boot- 
legging represents any such self-denying devo- 
tion to Christian principles, that folk are 
drinking hooch as a sacrificial libation to their 
high ideals? Recently I saw a man breaking 
the law. He was proclaiming aloud his right 
to personal liberty. He had had so much of 
it that he was not lucid and logical in his 
argument, but it was obvious that he was 
endeavouring to cloak transgression of law 
under the sacred right to personal freedom. 
One who watched him, however, laboured 
under the strong suspicion that he broke the 
law, not really for conscience’s sake, but for 
appetite’s sake! 

It is one thing to put God above law. 
Once in a great while that may be solemnly, 
sacrificially necessary. But to put appetite 
for hard liquor above law is another matter. 
And the shame of the present situation is 
that the law is not being chiefly outraged by 
poor people; it is not they who are supporting 
half the population of the West Indies. Our 
lawlessness is mainly the work of men of 
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means, prestige, and influence, who ought to 
know better.* 


2. But the lesson taught by James is of 
value for us as_ individual, men rather 
than as citizens; and, indeed, we know well 
enough that the nation is nothing but what 
the moral life of its individual members at 
any time shall make it. Let us then turn to 
the individual aspect of the truth of the text. 
How shall we estimate it? The habit that has 
been created in man’s life by the error of 
which these words of James’ are the com- 
pressed refutation—what is that error? It is 
that a man’s freedom consists in liberty to 
do what he pleases with his life and oppor- 
tunity. That is, indeed, the first and funda- 
mental lie. We study the story in the Old 
Testament about the fall of man, and we see 
more and more how. wonderfully it discerns 
the true cause of human sin and failure. 
There, in that old story, we have two concep- 
tions of freedom: the one true and the other 
false. The true one is that man was made 
free to submit himself to the law and will 
of God; the false one is that man can use 
his freedom to transgress the law of God. 
Man has proved unworthy of God’s own 
ideal of his freedom; it has been too high for 
him; he has betaken himself to the false 
conception, and sin is nothing but the abuse 
of God’s gift of freedom. ‘Sin,’ says John, 
in his profound and trenchant way, ‘sin is 
lawlessness.’ Whenever in man’s heart there 
are the germs of the persuasion that freedom 
consists in the power to do as he likes with the 
gifts, the talents, the passions, the pleasures 
that come to him in his life, there are the 
germs within him out of which sin rears its 
brood of disaster and of shame. It. is true 
of States and of men that this false freedom 
proves its falsity by inevitably resulting in 
slavery—slavery to the law of passion and 
appetites which God gave us our will to con- 
trol and redeem and use in obedience to His 
law. There is often very much truth in our 
common ways of speech. Reflect on the lesson 
contained in these common phrases: ‘He 
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is a slave to drink,’ He is a slave to gambling,’ 
‘He has lost his self-control.’ They teach us 
that our own words condemn us if we forget it. 
They teach us that self-control, self-mastery, 
come only through the control and mastery 
over us of the law of God freely accepted and 
loyally obeyed. 

{| We are free not as children but as men. It 
is not, it cannot be, a freedom to do evil: that 
is the freedom of a beast that knows no law, or 
of a savage scarcely higher than a beast. It 
is not a freedom to follow the pleasures of the 
moment, the promptings of each bent of our 
mind, of each instinct or interest as it arises; 
for that is not freedom, but anarchy... . 

It might have seemed needless to say this. 
It might have seemed that no one could have so 
mistaken the meaning or degraded the name 
of freedom, as to call that freedom which is 
but a licence to do wrong, a rebellious defiance 
against God. But it is not so. At this hour, 
in the talk of many foolish men, and in weak 
and wicked books, this mean and false teach- 
ing is only too common, ‘A man’s nature 
must have full play,’ they say, or ‘Man was 
not meant to be too innocent,’ or ‘Wide experi- 
ence of evil makes a deeper character,’ or 
“Great souls have sinned and suffered.’ With 
such shallow lies or half-truths as these would 
they mislead the ignorant: as though it were 
manly, and not bestial, to lose command of 
ourselves: as though it were higher and not 
lower to treat with equal indulgence the bad 
and good impulses of our hearts: as though 
any experience to be gained by sin could for 
a moment compare with that diviner insight 
and that profounder wisdom that is only the 
reward of innocence. 

Let no man think that, if he ever relaxes in 
his struggles after duty, and gives the rein 
to lower impulses, it is in any sense a 
freedom that he gains. Our nature is made 
up of conflicting elements, which cannot all be 
free. It is a struggle within us, whether the 
lower shall be set above the higher, or the 
higher above the lower. We must have in 

our souls, whether we will or no, either the 
dominion of the good, which is freedom, or the 
dominion of the evil, which is the basest bond- 
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age. There cannot be a worse fate upon earth 
than his who leaves the guidance of his 
actions to the instinct or the feeling of the 
moment. He has let go the rudder of his life, 
and the shifting gales or currents will carry 
him whither they please, till at last he sees 
himself drifting out of sight of all that makes 
life worth living and is powerless to help it, 
But he who never slacks his hand in steadfast 
discipline of self shall find, as life advances, 
all fetters of weakness and of passion drop 
off, till he stands as a man before God, and 
the least call of duty is eagerly obeyed, and 
his heart is set in that service which is the 
only perfect freedom.* 

{That brilliant American banker, Mr. 
Philip Cabot, whose years at Harvard were 
followed by years of successful activity in the 
world of finance, has given to the public a not- 
able document of religious experience in the 
astonishing little book Hacept Ye Be Born 
Again. To quote words used by Mr. Cabot, 
‘I was a rationalist until I was fifty and have 
been a mystic since. ...I acted upon the 
theory that I could manage my own life, that 
free will had been given me to use, and that 
the guiding hand of a living God, which might 
be useful to weaker souls, was something 
which I could get along without. The result 
in my case was disease of body and atrophy 
of soul, and I say to you with profound con- 
viction that if you take the same road you 
will reach the same destination.? 


3. We look into that perfect law, the law of 
liberty, and we find that it comes home to us 
and near to us in the constraining personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth. There, in that perfect 
life, is manifested the perfect law, the fusion 
of law and liberty. Watch His figure as it 
passes before us in the gospel; there is there 
the yery strength and mastery and independ- 
ence of the free man. He has a purpose set 
before Him; He moves toward it with calm 
decisiveness; nothing can obstruct Him. The 
hatred of man, the betrayal of His friends, 
the force of secular power—all these rise 
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against Him; but He stands apart from them | liberty. What, then, is the relation of liberty 


serene and calm. He seems to be the slave of 
circumstances; yet we know He is their Mas- 
ter. See Him before Pilate. When Pilate says 
to Him, ‘Knowest thou not that I have power 
to release thee, and power to crucify thee?’ 
Jesus answered him, ‘Thou wouldest have no 
power against me, except it were given thee 
from above.’ Hear the words that He speaks 
in the garden: ‘Thinkest thou that J cannot 
beseech my Father, and he shall even now 
send me more than twelve legions of angels? 


How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, | 


that thus it must be?’ That freedom is due 
to His submission to the Divine necessity. ‘Lo, 
I come to do thy will, O God.’ ‘Not my will, 
but thine be done.’ That was the basis of His 
life. The iron of the Divine necessity had 
entered into His soul and bound Him fast, and 
because He had accepted it He was free, He 
stayed Himself on the unfailing security of 
the Divine Will. And so for us the perfect 
law, the law of liberty, has been made flesh 
and dwelt among us, and we have seen it in 
the Perfect Life made manifest. 


The Law of Liberty. 


Ja. i. 25.—‘ The perfect law, the law of liberty’ 
(RY). 


1. ‘THe law of liberty’—that sounds at first 
like a contradiction. What is law but a limit- 
ing of liberty? What is liberty but an escape 
from law? Law shuts you in; liberty lets 
you out. The law of the state restricts the 
liberty of the citizen; the laws of Nature 
hamper the freedom of the will. How, then, 
can the Apostle say that the perfect law 
brings liberty? He means that the only real 
liberty in life is to be found, not outside of 
law, but through it. A country without law— 
the country of the anarchist—is not neces- 
sarily a free country. It may be, on the con- 
trary, a place of the most savage despotism. 
‘A. world without law would not necessarily 
give greater play to the freedom of man. On 
the contrary, it would be simply a chaos of 
disorder, where there would be no scope for 


to law? It is this—that. while some laws shut 
in. and enslave life, other laws broaden and 
enlarge life. One is set free as he passes from 


one kind of law to the other. Liberty is 
allegiance to the higher law. 
(1) We speak, for instance, of a free 


country. What is a free country? Not a 
country where people may do just as they 
please. A country may put people in prison 
and yet be a free country. It may restrict or 
prohibit certain forms of business and yet be 
a free country. Its liberty is not a liberty 
without law. It is a free country because its 
laws give every citizen a chance to do his best. 
There is, not equality of condition, but 
equality of opportunity. The transfer from 
the lower to the higher rules of life is easy. 
In so far as the State does this it is a free 
State. Its law is a law of liberty. 

(2) Or we speak, again, of a liberal educa- 
tion. What is a liberal, or liberating, educa- 
tion? It is not an education without law. On 
the contrary, the liberally educated man has 
submitted himself to discipline and learned 
the scope and authority of law. Intellectual 
liberty means freedom from, sordid, commer- 
cial, or disingenuous views of life, and the 
transfer of interest and loyalty to permanent 
ideals of truth or goodness or beauty. In so 
far as one has thus transferred his allegiance 
from narrowing and shifting interests to 
broadening and ideal interests, he is liberally 
educated. He has found the law of liberty. 


2. But the Apostle in this passage is not 
writing of politics or of education. He is 
writing of religion; and he is describing 
just what religion undertakes to do. Here 
you are, he means to say, all shut in by the 
small laws of life, and its petty, engrossing, 
enslaving interests, so that your life seems to 
have no scope or vision or quality about it, 
and you need to get up into the region of 
some higher law, where you can look out more 
broadly over life. 

I heard a while ago of a club in one of 
our great cities called the A.B.C. This rather 
elementary title had been taken from one of 
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Henry Drummond’s suggestions, that people 
ought to live, as he said, in the ‘upper 
stories’; and these young people, who were 
wanting to live for something higher than 
their merely social round of pleasure and com- 
panionship, called themselves ‘The Anti-Base- 
ment Club.’ It was their pledge of transfer 
to higher levels of life; as if they had heard 
the great. word of the parable: ‘Friend, go 
up higher!’ 

But when one thus accepts the principle of 
the A.B.C. and goes into the ‘upper stories’ of 
life, what is the law that meets him there? It 
is the law of liberty. Sometimes we wonder 
precisely what our religion does for us. It 
does not answer all our questions; it does 
not feed us or support us or free us from 
trouble and care. Well, then, what does it 
do? It gives us a law of liberty. It sets us 
free from the lower instincts which threaten 
to master our lives. God comes to a human 
soul and says: ‘My son, give me thine heart’; 
and in that allegiance to the higher law the 
petty interests and cares which were domin- 
ating life let go their hold, and the soul enters 
into the law of liberty. What is the problem 
of life but just this transfer of the heart’s 
desire from the shut-in sense of routine, from 
the basement of life, to the refreshment and 
strength of the clearer, higher air; and what 
is liberty except the exhilarating emancipation 
of that new ideal? 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The Life that maketh all things new. 


Sometimes there happens on the ocean 
an experience, entirely familiar to sailors, 
which always has in it something beautiful 
and strange. A vessel, some day, is lying, as 
seamen say, stark-becalmed, powerless to reach 
her harbour; but, as the sailors wait and 
watch, they notice that while there is no ripple 
on the water or breeze upon their faces, the 
little pennant far up at the mast-head begins 
to stir and ripple out. The breeze is all aloft, 
they say. It does not strike down upon the 
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surface of the sea. At once they spread their 
upper sails, to catch the current which is all 
unfelt below, and very quietly, straight across 
a sea which looks hopelessly flat and calm, 
the, vessel holds right on under the impulse 
of that upper air. So, sometimes, the spirit 
of God moves over the lives of men; ‘All 
powerful as the wind’ it comes, ‘as viewless 
too,’ and in the lower levels of life all is 
still motionless. You seem to be under the 
dominion of a law which chains you in its flat 
and dull monotony. You feel no breath of 
the spirit on your cheek. But aloft is stirring 
the current of the higher law; and the life 
that spreads its upper sails finds itself borne 
along as by a miracle across the flatness of 
life, under the breeze which is at once both 
Law and Liberty.’ * 


The Joy of Obedience. 


Ja. i. 25.—‘ Whoso looketh into the perfect law 
of liberty, and continueth therein... this man 
shall be blessed in his deed.’ 


JAMES has just been speaking about a man 
looking at himself in a mirror. Now he 
changes the figure to something that is deep, 
profound and spiritual. He says that he that 
looketh into the perfect law, the law of liberty, 
and so continueth, being not a hearer that 
forgetteth, but a doer that worketh, this man 
shall be blessed in his doing. 


1. James was a Jew, with deep Jewish sym- 
pathies. And he could never conceive of 
religion as being anything other than a law. 
But it is a very different law from the Mosaic 
law. The Mosaic law told the people what 
to do, but apparently did not assist them in 
the performing of it. 

It is just here that we begin to get light 
on what James meant by the perfect law of 
liberty. The Mosaic law, and for that mat- 
ter any other law, says, Do this, and do that, 
and does not give power to carry it through. 
But the law of liberty, which is the perfect 
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law, and also the law of love, tells us what 
to do, and accompanies the instruction with 
the power necessary for the doing of it. 

The Volstead law tells us, in substance, that 
we are not to drink strong drink; but it does 
not take from the drinking man his propen- 
sity to drink. The law tells the kleptomaniae 
not to steal, but it does not cure him of his 
propensity to steal. But this law of which 
James is speaking tells us what we ought to 
do, and offers a very present help to assist us 
in earrying out its injunctions. 

That is what the passage seems to mean. 
If so, it contains the heart of the gospel. If 
the Bible teaches anything, it is the new birth. 
And in being born again, in regeneration, we 
are given a new spirit. All things of the 
carnal life are to pass away, and all things 
are to become correspondingly new. We are 
to put off the old man with his deeds, and put 
on the new man. 

Now, it is in this change in our disposition 
and in our nature that we enter into this 
perfect law of liberty. And so the Christian 
keeps the law because he likes to keep it, wants 
to keep it, loves to keep it. With the Psalmist 
such an one can say, ‘I delight to do thy will, 
O my God.’ And the soul who has come to 
the place where the thing which God wants 
him to do is the very thing which he himself 
wants to do—that soul is enfranchised, is free, 
and is living in the perfect law, which is the 
law of liberty. 

No one would think of telling the normal 
mother to love and care for her own child, 
for that is the one thing above everything 
else that she wants to do and loves to. do. 
No one would think of telling the little 
feathered creatures of the tree to fly and to 
shake melodies from their throats, for it is 
their nature to do just this. And the man 
who is passed from death unto life, and has 
his affections centred on Christ, cannot but 
love and adore Him, because now it is his 
nature to do so. 


2. Being in this perfect law of liberty is the 
only condition that can ever bring us joyous- 
ness in service, A man never will find pleasure 
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in. doing what he does not like to do. But 
the thing he loves, the thing which fascinates 
him, will ever bring unbounded joy to him. 
The only kind of Christian who has the joy 
of salvation is the Christian who is embedded 
in this law of which James speaks and in 
which he has his delight. There is a great 
gulf fixed between the man who tries to do 
Christ’s will because he wants to do so and 
the man who attempts it because he is afraid 
not to do it. 

But the man who lives in the perfect law of 
liberty moves out in the Christian life actu- 
ated by the new nature which has been im- 
planted within him. He does not read the 
Seripture just because we are told to search 
the Scriptures, because in them we think we 
have eternal life; he does not go to church 
merely because we are told not to forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together; and he does 
not pray because it is expected of us that we 
will pray—he does all these things because he 
loves to do them, delights to do them, and has 
come to find it his nature to do these things. 

This is the spirit of the ‘second mile.” It 
is the spirit of Christ. And inevitably the 
Christian who moves along these high lines of 
service is a happy Christian; for the com- 
mandments are no longer burdensome to him, 
they have come to be his chief delight.* 

Some Christians carry their religion on 
their backs. It is a packet of beliefs and 
practices which they must bear. At times it 
grows heavy and they would willingly lay it 
down, but that would mean a break with old 
traditions, so they shoulder it again. But 
real Christians do not carry their religion, 
their religion carries them. It is not weight; 
it is wings. It lifts them up, it sees them 
over hard places, it makes the universe seem 
friendly, life purposeful, hope real, sacrifice 
worth while. It sets them free from fear, 
futility, discouragement, and sin—that great 
enslavers of men’s souls. You can know a 
real Christian, when you see him, by his 


‘buoyancy.’ 
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The Unbridled Tongue. 


Ja. i, 26—‘If any among you seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.’ 


THERE was an experience in life which had 
been very much burnt into the mind of James 
—the danger of sinning with the tongue. We 
do not know exactly why this danger was so 
much in his thoughts. But it was so, for he 
comes back to the theme presently and calls 
the tongue a world of iniquity, an untameable 
evil, as uncontrollable and mischievous as a 
fire in a prairie or in a western forest. Here 
he goes no further than to say that people who 
do not control their tongue have no genuine 


religion though they may think they have.. 


But that is a strong thing to say: to most of 
us it will seem a paradox, or at least an exag- 
geration. It is worth examining then. Let 
us look, and see if James is making a mis- 
take. Can the tongue be so important a part 
of us that its right or wrong use decides 
whether our religion is real or vain? 


1. There comes to one’s mind that word of 
Jesus that the things which defile a man are 
not those which enter into him, as the meats 
and drinks which Jews thought mattered so 
much, but the things which come from within 
a man and out of ,him, ‘That which is in the 
heart, and comes out of it, that defiles a man. 
Now what is the chief channel by which the 
evil that may be in the heart comes out of it? 
Is it not the mouth? ‘Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ Of what- 
ever kind the abundance of the heart may be, 
wisdom or folly, love or malice, reverence or 
wantonness, the man’s speech is the outflow of 
that abundance, a stream bitter or sweet, foul 
or clear, as the inner fountain may be. The 
very word for the use of speech reminds us 
of this: we call it ‘utterance,’ that is, ‘outer- 
ance,’ making outward something that was 
within us. If, then, the tongue utters us, our 
talk is the indicator of character, the revealer 
of what is in the spirit, the register of the 
goodness or badness in it. Not only so, it is 
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also a most true revealer, a most sensitive 
register. A great deal of man’s evil (and 
goodness too) never gets the opportunity of 
being displayed in an act; the circumstances 
of his life possibly give no opportunity of 
realizing that which he has thought and felt 
—social pressure, want of time, or the police, 
check the impulse short of an act. But almost 
all a man’s badness can get unchecked as far 
as his tongue. Surely that is one reason why 
“by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.’ 


Well may I shrink to wake, and on me find 
For a whole day the gift of speech con- 
ferred, 
The choice of time, the choice of thought be- 
_ hind, 
The choice of—every word !? 


2. But that is not all. The tongue does 
not only register character, it does not only 
mark as on a dial-face the degree of the bad 
or the good within us. The thermometer can 
only tell us the temperature of a room, the 
barometer informs us of the condition of the 
atmosphere: these instruments cannot alter 
facts. But this register of human temper, 
this ‘ethometer,’ not only indicates, it also 
reacts upon the temper. Men say that the word 
written abides, while the word spoken perishes 


‘on the air. It may be partly so.in law and 


business. It is not so in life. The word 
spoken does abide; its effect is a permanent 
one. When we utter a thought we give body 
to what till then was a vapour, when we speak 
out a resolve we fix it, when we give words to 
the mood of our spirit we stereotype it. It may 
be true that sometimes free speech appears to 
dissipate an irritation or a discontent. instead 
of increasing it, and that sometimes by talk- 
ing about what they mean to do people forget 
to do it. But that on the whole the utter- 
ance of a feeling gives it more force is ad- 
mitted by statesmen, and by those who check 
seditious speeches. And does anyone pretend 
that a man becomes more charitable by utter- 
ing his spite, or more reverent by loosing a 
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profanity, or cleaner-minded by venting his 
vileness? Here, then, is the grand reason 
why bridling the tongue is a great matter 
in religion; it is that the tongue not only 
makes the inward evil plain to see, it makes it 
stronger too. 

| Words rule our lives. They define our 
conduct and determine all our actions. These 
impalpable, intangible symbols, that cannot 
be weighed or measured, transcend in import- 
ance all material things. Words are sharper 
than the sword and swifter than the lightning 
flash. They stir us to action and goad us to 
despair. Their touch is a caress, a sting or a 
blow. They excite every passion of which the 
human heart is capable—love, hate, anger, 
fierce resentment or dull despair. Yet words 
are as unsubstantial as thistledown, as slender 
as the gossamer thread that drifts and shim- 
mers in the morning sun, as fragile as the 
petal of a rose.* 


3. There is still more to say on James’ side— 
“pridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart’ are his words. The sin of the tongue is 
one about which self-deceit is the easiest. 
“Words are not deeds,’ people tell themselves, 
and therefore they are nothing: on the score 
of virtue words do not count. ‘Words are 
wind,’ says a proverb, empty wind. But per- 
haps if we would remember how mere wind, 
empty wind, can blight a harvest, or carry a 
pestilence, or wreck a ship on the high seas, 
we should have more respect for wind and for 
words. We might come to see that a word 
may be a deed, and a very weighty one; may 
‘blacken a character, or cross a career, or set 
_a family at war, or ruin a business, or blight 
a prospective friendship, or start a brother’s 
soul downhill. Meanwhile we find it easy to 
tell ourselves that in moral conduct words do 
not count. It is just that self-deceit which 
helps sins of the tongue, in the making and 
marring of character, to count for so very 
much. 

{| He was incapable of speaking evil of others 
and constantly recalled those who indulged in 


TR. M. Lucey, From Hour to Hour, 141. 


it to a higher level of Christian love. Years 
ago I remember his taking, at considerable 
inconvenience, a long journey to see a well- 
known lady who had been speaking in a slight- 
ing manner of a young friend of his who was 
asked to address the undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge. He represented to the elder woman 
how serious was the evil of such a course and 
how injurious it was to the cause of Christ. 
We may mention also an incident which 
occurred during a visit to Vienna. A story 
was related to him against a well-known 
diplomatist whom he believed to be a Christian. 
‘I will go and tell him what you say,’ was his 
only comment on the accusation. ‘Oh no, not 
for the world,’ came the quick reply to this 
suggestion. Then patiently and earnestly 
Lord Radstock pointed out to the accuser how 
unworthy of Christ was all evil speaking. It 
is interesting to notice that this action resulted 
in a breaking down and reconciliation.* 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 

Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good he said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head : 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy, no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
Tf something good be said. 


And so I charge you, by the thorny erown, 
And by the eross on which the Saviour 
bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 


1Mrs. Edward Trotter, Lord Radstock, 118. 


Religion. 


Ja. i. 27—‘ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their aflliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.’ 


Iv is true of words, as of people, that with the 
course of time some become poorer and others 
richer. This word ‘religion,’ for example, has 
rather gained than lost since our Bible was 
translated. At that period it was applied 
more to the external forms of religion than 
to its inner spirit. We use it now in a some- 
what enlarged sense. When we speak of a 
man being religious we do not limit the 
thought to that part of his life which is 
engaged in matters of outward worship; we 
refer to his character generally as imbued with 
the religious spirit. 


1. The Apostle James uses the word in the 
sense of outward worship, which was its mean- 
ing in the language in which he wrote. But 
his purpose is to give it a deeper meaning. 
He is alluding to those who imagined that it 
mattered little what they were if only they 
paid sufficient attention to religious observ- 
ances. He applies the rebuke to people who 
had no conscience about the way in which they 
used their tongues. Their words might be 
envious, passionate, or slanderous; but they 
excused themselves by the reflection that no 
fault could be found with their serupulous 
regard to religious duties. ‘If any man 
thinketh himself to be religious, while he 
bridleth not his tongue but deceiveth his 
heart, this man’s religion is vain.’ 

It is vain because, whilst the forms of 
religion are observed, its spirit is violated. 
Such unlicensed use of the tongue shows that 
the heart is deceived. The man is living in a 
delusion. He takes a part of life for the 
whole. He does not see that what he calls 
religion is only its shell wanting the kernel. 
So the Apostle James proceeds in the words 
of our text to give an account of wherein lies 
the essence of true religion. It consists not 
in forms of worship, but in character. We 
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cannot tell what a man’s religion is by merely 
seeing him in church; we must see him in 
the ordinary intercourse of life. It is there 
that God judges him; it is there that God 
takes an estimate of what his religion is worth. 

The expression ‘before God’ simply means, 
as shown in other passages, ‘with God’—that 
is, in God’s estimation. There is no religion 
but that of which God approves. It has 
regard to His mind, and is never satisfied with- 
out a real approach to Himself. What is 
falsely called religion is impure and defiled, 
because it is carried on only under the eye 
of man, and because it seeks only man’s 
approval. Its motives are impure; its desires 
are defiled. Its aim is to get a reputation for 
piety, and its desire is to make that reputa- 
tion in some way a means of temporal advance- 
ment. Pure religion, on the other hand, issues 
out of a heart that has been clarified from the 
base motives of self-interest. It is undefiled 
because its desires go forth to God Himself, 
the Infinite, the Holy One. 

J At the head of the Lake of Geneva the ditf- 
ference in colour between the river that rushes 
into it and its own clear waters is interesting. 
The river brings from the mountain quantities 
of sediment that give it a turbid appearance, 
whilst the lake into which it flows brightly 
reflects the sun’s rays. It is a picture of 
what we are by nature and of what we may 
become by grace. As our life flows on it is 
dark with the impurities contracted in its 
course; but when we truly come into contact 
with God, these impurities begin to disappear. 
From Villeneuve at the head of the lake go 
to the town of Geneva at the other end, and 
what do you see? The river issuing out of it 
in a very different state from that in which it 
entered.* 


True religion, then, brings us first of all into 
a right relation with God, then into a right 
relation to our neighbours; last of all, into 
a right relation with ourselves. 


2. We have to think of what we owe to our 
neighbours as expressed in the words ‘to visit 


1P, W. Minto, Memorials, 144. 
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the fatherless and widows in their affliction.’ 
The sorrows of the world are infinitely varied. 
The fatherless and widows are here singled out 
as examples specially of sorrow in its help- 
lessness calling for aid. These are to be 
visited. The word of course is not to be limited 
to paying calls. It means simply to have a 
regard to, to look after, to be concerned about. 
This may be done in different ways. We visit 
the sorrowing when we think of them, when we 
remember them in prayer, when we write let- 
ters to them, when we relieve them with money 
if they are in circumstances of want,and when, 
as opportunity occurs, we go to their homes. 

Such sympathy with the sorrowing belongs 
to the essence of a religion that is pure and 
undefiled. It is akin to the nature of Him 
who is the Source of all true sympathy. ‘A 
father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation: ‘He 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless 
and widow.’ Again, in one of the psalms, after 
lofty views of God as the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, it is said, ‘He relieveth 
the fatherless and widow.’ 

Pity is thus ascribed to God, and we know 
how in the New Testament that pity is re- 
vealed as the love of God for the redemption 
of the world. ‘To be without pity is to be 
unlike God. To have no care for the destitute 
is to manifest a disposition that is contrary to 
the heart of God. God cannot be known, He 
eannot be loved, without something of His 
infinite pity entering our hearts. We may 
engage in the rites of religion and remain 
hard towards our fellow-men, but such hard- 
ness must needs pass away when we come into 
intercourse with God Himself. The river may 
pour forth its turbid streams into the clear 
lake, but it does not issue out of that lake 
as it entered it. It loses its foul elements, 
and becomes a river pure and undefiled whose 
waters may give drink to the thirsty. 


O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 
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To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘doing good’; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 
temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


3. There is not only sympathy with sorrow; 
there is separation from sin. ‘Pure religion 
and undefiled,’ the Apostle writes, is ‘to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’ But what 
is meant by such separation? It is a separa- 
tion moral, not artificial. In other words, 
moral, not artificial, sanctity is the true sign of 
Christian purity. Not the unsoiled hands are 
the surest witness to the stainless soul. Avoid 
all contact with the ceremonially unclean; eat 
no meat which Church laws have tabooed; fly 
from the world to some secluded haunt fenced 
off from all profane contiguities—not thus 
will you best prove your purity or preserve it 
unsullied. Holiness is something nobler than 
innocence, grander than the cowardly spot- 
lessness of isolation. He alone ean be ealled 
pure who, living where duty calls him, amidst 
the throng and thoroughfare of life, sur- 
rounded by temptations, breathing the atmos- 
phere of its sins and sorrows, yet keeps the 
mirror of a blameless soul, unruffled by the 
passions, unspotted by the vices, of the world. 

The reader of the New Testament finds 
varied and urgent warnings in its pages 
against conformity to the world. Men are 
bidden to fight against it, to be on the watch 
against its machinations and allurements, to 
regard it as under the control of the Evil One. 
But we must bear in mind that this world 
against which so many warnings are given is 
not the ordered society of mankind concerned 
with its business and pleasures and making 
the most of its powers of temporal satis- 
faction. Such a world must be used as the 
appointed sphere of our education, though 
always care is to be taken that it be made 
our servant and not our master. The Chris- 
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tian man must live in it, and being in it there | 
is no reason for abstention from its interests. | 
It affords him many opportunities of service. 
The perils to which it brings him serve to the 
development of his moral powers. Acquiring 
its rewards, he can devote them to purposes 
above its own reach. But he may not be con- 
tent only to take what he finds in the world, 
he has to give something to it in fulfilment of 
his life’s duty. Indeed, it is only through 
the agency of devout men that the world can 
be saved from itself, for in spite of its instinct 
of self-preservation it would collapse by the 
action of its distintegrating forces but for the 
wholesome influence of faithful men who pre- 
serve it from dissolution by bringing to it 
powers which it cannot secure for itself.* 

| William: Wilberforce lived his parliamen- 
tary life as a contemporary of William Pitt, 
Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Here was a 
galaxy of brilliance—the most polished and 
powerful orators who ever awoke the classic 
echoes of St. Stephen’s! Wilberforce’s figure 
conveyed the inevitable impression of insig- 
nificance. Yet when he rose to address the 
Commons the House instantly crowded. Mem- 
bers held their breaths to listen. The little 
reformer spoke with an authority rarely 
wielded by the greatest masters. He was 
heard in a silence, and with a respect, which 
were mever accorded to those illustrious 
statesmen whose utterances are to this day 
read in schools and colleges as models of 
rhetoric. And why? There is only one 
reason for it. Like Sir Galahad— 
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_ His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.’ 


1 Life’s True Values: Selected Essays from “The 
Times,’ i. 215. 


2. W. Bereham, The Luggage of Life, 130. 
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Ritual. 


Ja. i, 27.—‘ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this’... 


THIS is not a favourite text with evangelical 
Christians. It is, it must be confessed, rather 
puzzling. If it were not in the Bible, we 
should brand the statement as unorthodox and 
untrue. Surely pure religion and undefiled 
is to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
so to be saved! Surely it is a very impure, 
mixed, erroneous conception of religion that 
makes it consist merely in visiting orphans 
and widows, and keeping oneself unspotted 
from the world. Is not this the doctrine of 
salvation by works, when the truth is that 
we are justified by faith and not by works? 

On the other hand, the text is very popular 
with those who would eliminate the mirac- 
ulous and sublime from Christianity—who 
would take out of it the Divinity of Christ 
and the blood of the Cross, and leave only a 
code of morals. ‘Here,’ they say, ‘is our 
proof-text. Religion is only morality, Every- 
thing else is either symbolism or superstition. 
When we go to the root of the matter, we 
find that pure religion and undefiled is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world.’ 

But what does the Apostle James mean by 
‘religion’? For it is a very comprehensive 
word indeed, and may be used in a bewilder- 
ing variety of senses. It sometimes denotes 
the entire body of institutions, customs, doc- 
trines, history belonging to a given faith, as 
in ‘the religions of Asia.’ Again, it signifies 
the conduct or practice which becomes a given 
profession of faith, as when we distinguish 
theology and religion, the one term denoting 
the truths or doctrines believed, the other the 
life in which they are expressed or realized. 
Then, religion may mean a system of duty 
apprehended as commanded by God or due 
to Him, as distinguished from morality, the 
system of duty discovered and determined by 
conscience and reason. Again, it may mean 
the mode in which a man elects to make 
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profession of his belief, with its corresponding 
ideal of life, as when men who would claim 
to be Christians are distmguished as religious 
and secular, as within or without an order of 
religion. Once more, religion may denote 
either the worship or the spirit it ought to 
express, aS when we speak on the one hand 
of the rites of religion, or on the other dis- 
tinguish profession and religion. These ambig- 
uities belong to our English term, but in no 
way to the term James employs. That had a 
simple and precise enough meaning; it denoted 
the cultus, the external worship, the cere- 
monial usages, the form or body in which the 
inward piety was articulated. The word 
must be interpreted through the established 
use. Religion was to James the service, the 
eeremonial, as it were, of the new faith, the 
mode in which its inward spirit and reverence 
was outwardly manifested and declared. It 
was the counterpart in the new economy of 
the rites and sacrifices which had character- 
ized the old; the moral and spiritual service 
whieh Christ had made to displace and 
replace the sacerdotalism of Moses. It did 
not denote the whole of the Christian religion, 
only the manner and form of its manifesta- 
tion, the character and sphere of its dis- 
tinetive and visible worship. 

We have an Hnglish word that expresses 
exactly the meaning of James’s term. We 
have a word which conveys precisely the sense 
in which the word ‘religion’ is used by his 
translators. It is ‘ritual.’ ‘Ritual’ is a term 
that describes the forms and ceremonies of 
religion. What James really says is, ‘Pure 
ritual and undefiled . . . is to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’ So here 
is the true body of religion distinguished from 
the false. 

James lived in a day when the elaborate 
ceremonial of Judaism was in full vigour. 
The ritual of that ancient faith was very 
clearly defined. Prayers were said at stipu- 
lated hours every day; a lamb was offered 
morning and evening; sacrifices of birds, 
sheep, or oxen, were appointed for specified 
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great religious feasts were held three times in 
the year. Many of the Jewish Christians still 
scrupulously observed the regulations of this 
great system; but to those of true discern- 
ment its meaning was exhausted,and it had be- 
come a solemn farce. All these are now taught 
that ‘pure ritual and undefiled’ consists not in 
earefulness to avoid ceremonial uncleanness 
and readiness to fulfil priestly requirements, 
but in visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction and keeping themselves un- 
spotted from the world. Instead of thousands 
of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil, the 
Lord requires of them to do justly, to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with Himself. 

In both ancient and modern times, we find 
that false religion consists in elaborate observ- 
ances before, and valuable offerings to, the 
gods, completely apart from personal conduct. 
There is no relation between religion and 
morality, or religion and philanthropy. Re- 
ligion shows itself in ceremonies and sacrifices, 
and if these are accompanied by impurity in 
life and harshness to the poor and needy, the 
man is not the less religious. Thus, the com- 
monest charge brought against the early 
Christians was that they were atheists, because 
the heathen could not understand a religion 


| which did not body itself forth in ritualistic 


observances. Yet, at the same time, the pagans 
bore frequent testimony to the purity and 
devotion of their lives. They were atheists— 
quite irreligious—because they did not bow 
and serape and sacrifice lambs and bullocks, 
although they were very moral and _philan- 
Yes, for at that time, as in heathen- 
ism still, religion meant outward ceremonies, 
and had nothing whatever to do with purity 
of life or kindness of heart. 

And so Christianity approves itself as the 
pure and undefiled religion, the relation in- 
spired by God and the Father, in that it 
harmonizes our duty to God and our duty to 
man, making love to God inspire correctness 
and kindness of conduct, and making correct- 
ness and kindness in conduct the manifestation 
of love to God. Religion and morality, every- 
where else divorced, are here united and 


sins or particular causes for thanksgiving; | united in the relation of soul and body. The 
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true faith has light for its garment: its very 
robe is righteousness. 

{| 1 am perfectly able to enjoy ritualism and 
«esthetic development of religious ceremony for 
the purpose of stirring emotion or ‘amuse- 
ment.’ I value that word, so common amongst 
religious people abroad; the exclamation on 
your return from a Function is often: ‘I 
hope Monsieur s’est bien amusé.’ But direetly 
the histrionic or esthetic is spoken of as giving 
honour to God in any other respect than as 
edifying or ‘amusing’ His children, then [ 
think the border-line of Truth has been trans- 
gressed. The true and highest ritual of Chris- 
tian life is, as James says, ‘to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to make 
no alliance with the world.’ * 


True Religion. 
Ja. i, 27.—* Pure religion.’ 


Tue learned and devout men to whose labour 
of love we owe the revised translation of the 
New Testament, while sometimes altering 
passages that might well have been left 
unaltered, have most unaccountably left un- 
touched this verse, which, by reason of the 
changes in language, is no longer able to 
deliver its full message to the ordinary 
reader. As James wrote it, this verse is simply 
one of the grandest and most luminous in the 
whole Bible; but as it reads here it seems a 
mere repetition, weakening the force and 
obscuring the argument of the passage. More 
than all, it seems to be utterly inconsistent 
not only with the teaching of Christ and the 
other Apostles, but with that of James himself. 

No passage in the Bible has been more thor- 
oughly misunderstood than this. Men, having 
read what Paul says of faith in Christ, repent- 
ance, newness of life, justification, and sancti- 
fication, finding their reason baffled by these 
mysteries, and their practice condemned by 
these Divine ideals, experience a feeling of 
relief when they open their Bible at James 


1R. W. Corbet, Letters from a Mystic of the 
Present Day, 129. 
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rea A J 
and read this verse. ‘See!’ they ery. ‘Here 
is something like sense at last. Here is an 


Apostle who does not lose both himself and his 
readers in the cloudland of mysticism, but 
treads the solid earth, and gives us a rational 
and sensible definition of religion: ‘‘kindness 
and purity of life.’’ Faith, repentance, justi- 
fication are mere phantoms, born of the heated 
brain of Apostles whom much theology had 
made mad.’ 

But this text does not determine what the 
nature of true religion is, It treats of the 
expression or manifestation of religion rather 
than of its essence, of its proper form rather 
than of its spirit or principle. The persons 
addressed were Jewish converts to Christianity 
who seem to have been disposed to attach 
undue importance to the external forms and 
observances of religious worship, and, if not 
to introduce into Christianity something of 
the elaborateness and sensuous splendour of 
their former faith, at any rate to identify 
religion too much with the exact performance 
of its outward rites and ceremonies. ‘The 
word translated ‘religion’ means more pro- 
perly what we understand by the terms ‘wor- 
ship’ and ‘ritual’; and the idea of the writer 
is, that it is not ceremonial observances but 
kind words and gentle deeds—sympathy, 
charity, purity—which constitute the true 
Christian ritual; in other words, that the most 
genuine expression of religion is to be found, 
not in special forms and acts of devotion, in 
observances which are always more or less 
technical and conventional, and’ which vary 
with the particular conditions of time and 
place; but in those moral acts which are 
universal as the common nature of man, and 
unchanging as his relations to his brother man 
and to God. 

But in thus contrasting an imperfect with 
a higher and truer expression of religion, the 
text does not give us any direct insight into 
what religion in itself essentially is. Morality 
is a better manifestation of the principle of 
religion than ceremonial observances, but it is 
not that principle itself, nor even an infallible 
sign of it. For while the text implies that 
there can be no religion without morality, it 
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does not teach conversely that there can be 
no morality without religion. And in point 
of fact we know that the social and personal 
virtues here enumerated are not invariably the 
effects of religious principle 

What, then, is the essence of religion itself? 
If morality is not religion, or even the in- 
fallible sign of its existence; if purity, charity, 
beneficenee, integrity, if even a certain noble- 
ness and elevation of character, though. they 
may spring from a religious spirit, may also 
spring from a souree far less profound, then 
the only way in which we can» distinguish 
between them is by penetrating beneath the 
form, going deeper than the outward life, and 
ascertaining what the inward spirit or prin- 
ciple of that which we designate religion is. 
That which makes a man religious is some 
state, or attitude, or relation of his inner 
spiritual nature—what is sometimes called the 
‘state of his soul.’ What, then, is that? Exam- 
ining my own consciousness—what is that by 
the presence or absence of which I can deter- 
mine whether or not I am a religious man? 

Some make religion to consist essentially or 
mainly in feeling, whilst others make it to con- 
sist primarily in. knowledge. In our relations 
to God, whether immediate, or through what- 
ever means they begin and are earried on, 
there. are certain feelings, emotions, aspira- 
tions, which are awakened within the devout 
heart; and, again, there are certain notions, 
ideas, doctrines, concerning God and Divine 
things which we form or accept as true. In 
which of these two kinds of experience does 
the essence of religion lie? Is it in either as 
distinguished from the other, or in a combina- 
tion of the two? Is religion a thing of the 
head or of the heart? In order to be a reli- 
gious man, is the indispensable thing sound- 
ness of creed, or depth and intensity of feel- 
ing—a correct system of doctrines, or a devout 
and ardent spirit? May we hold, on the one 
hand, that notwithstanding much error and 
inaceuracy of dogmatic belief, a man may still 
be a genuine Christian if the fire of devout 
and holy feeling burn within his breast;. or 
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on the other hand, that, however cold, unim- 
passioned, unemotional a man’s nature be, he 
must be regarded as a religious man if he 
knows and sincerely accepts all the articles of 
the Christian faith? 


1. Now there are considerations, many and 
cogent, which seem to be fatal to the asser- 
tion that the main or indispensable thing in 
religion is accuracy of theological opinions; 
or, in other words, that in its ultimate prin- 
ciple or essence, religion is a thing of know- 
ledge. } ) 

(1) In the first place, it may be urged that 
religion must be a thing attainable by all, and 
therefore cannot, like knowledge, be dependent 
on gifts and acquirements accessible only to a 
few. All need it; none can be saved without 
it. Science and philosophy are noble things. 
Literary and artistic culture and refinement 
are most desirable attainments—dignifying 
and beautifying life, and opening up to their 
possessor the springs of purest enjoyment. 
But they are not indispensable. It is -pos- 
sible to live and die without them, and 
there are thousands of men who must and do 
contrive to live tranquil, happy, and useful 
lives, to whom these blessings are but a name. 
But religion is something altogether different. 
it is no luxury or superfluity of life; it is 
itself the very life, the happiness, the salva- 
tion, of man, that without which existence is 
vanity and wretchedness, and death is dark- 
ness and horror, without which we cannot live, 
and dare not die. Its attainment cannot there- 
fore be dependent on conditions which would 
render. it the monopoly of a learned and eul- 
tured class, of acute or logical or philosophical 
minds. It must be a blessing not more access- 
ible to these than to little children, to dull and 
feeble-minded and unlettered men. 

Is the spirit of religion not where the little 
child breathes forth from stammering lips, at 
a mother’s knee, its first prayer of wonder and 
awe and reverence to the great Father in 
Heaven? Yet need we ask, if this be religion, 
whether it is a religion that is independent of 
all theological lore? Is the essence of religion 
not where the weak, worn sufferer. lies 
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stretched on the bed of pain, meapable of the 
faintest approach to consecutive thought or 
intellectual effort, bereft of every other power 
save the power to love and pray, clinging with 
dying hands to the Christian’s cross of hope? 
Or, have we never witnessed the unmistakable 
influence of religion in the life of many a 
humble follower of Christ—the influence of a 
faith which he could neither define nor 
defend; yet which made him strong for duty 
and submissive in trial, which softened care 
and sweetened joy, shed an atmosphere of dig- 
nity around coarse toils and rude, unpolished 
ways, and lifted him by converse with an 
infinite ideal above the narrow influences of a 
contracted sphere of life? 


Some folk as can afford, 
So I’ve heard say, 

Sets up a sort of cross 
Right in the garden way 
To mind ’em of the Lord. 


But I, when I do see 

Thik apple tree 

An’ stoopin’ limb 

All spread wi’ moss, 

I think of Him 

And how He talks wi’ me. 


T think of God 
And how He trod 
That garden long ago; 
He walked, I reckon, to and fro 
And then sat down 
Upon the groun’ 
Or some low limb 
What suited Him 
Such as you see 
On many a tree, 
And on thik very one 
Where I at set o’ sun 
Do sit and talk wi’ He. 


And, mornings too, I rise and come 
\An’ sit down where the branch be low; 
A bird do sing, a bee do hum, 

_ The flowers in the border blow, 
And all my heart’s so glad and clear 
As pools when mists do disappear : 
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As pools a-laughing in the light 

When mornin’ air is swep’ an’ bright, 
As pools what got all Heaven in sight 
So’s my heart’s cheer 

When He be near. 


He never pushed the garden door, 
He left no footmark on the floor ; 

I never heard ’Un stir nor tread 
And yet His Hand do bless my head, 
And when ’tis time for work to start 
I takes Him with me in my heart. 


And when I die, pray God I see 
At very last thik apple tree 
An’ stoopin’ limb, 

And think of Him 

And all He been to me.* 


(2) There is another thought pointing to the 
same conclusion. There is springing up in 
many devout minds the conviction that the 
principle of Christian fellowship cannot be an 
intellectual one, that that which makes Chris- 
tians one must be something deeper and more 
comprehensive than agreement in a system of 
doctrines. Religion is eminently social. It is 
essentially the deepest bond of union between 
man and man. Whatever that be which makes 
a man a Christian, it should unite him to all 
Christians, to all good and religious men. No 
matter what our natural or acquired diver- 
sities, no matter what our deep hereditary 
distinctions, our individual or national genius 
and temperament, our age, or country, or class, 
our habits of thought and ways of looking at 
things, religion is that which should lift us 
above such distinctions, and’ bring us into 
perfect accord and unity of spirit. 

At its first preaching Christianity broke 
upon a divided and distracted world—torn 
asunder by wars, broken up by sharp nation- 
alities—in which the spirit of caste, of social 


‘and religious exclusiveness had struck deep 


root, and in which nation was severed from 
nation, class from class, and man from man, 
often by an intellectual and moral gulf which 
it seemed impossible to bridge over. And yet 
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to all these discordant elements Christianity 
proclaimed itself the all-uniting principle. 
‘Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ In Christ 
‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free: but Christ is all, and in all.’ The 
descendant of Abraham, the heir of the coven- 
ant, the Jew steeped in national and religious 
exclusivism, a stranger to the softening influ- 
ences of art and letters; the Greek, with his 
hereditary love of freedom and art, his wor- 
ship of sensuous beauty, his delight in poetry 
and speculation; the Alexandrian philosopher, 
imbued with the notions of a strange and 
fantastic metaphysic, half allegory, half 
science; the Roman statesman or soldier, 
with his national reverence for law and 
order, his hard practical wisdom, his 
arrogant disdain for, yet contemptuous 
tolerance of, the religions of the subject 
nations; the rude barbarian from the banks 
of the Danube or the Rhine, his tem- 
perament savage as the primeval forests in 
which he roamed, his religious ideas the reflec- 
tion of the bloody rites that were practised 
amidst them :—to each and all of these alike, 
divided in spirit by barriers more impossible 
than mountains and seas, remote in thought, 
feeling, mental character from each other 
as the inhabitants of different worlds, the 
preachers of the Cross could proclaim: 
‘Believe in Jesus Christ, and in the deepest 
eentre of your spiritual being you will become 
one. There is one body, and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your ealling.’ 

And still the announcement is the same. 
Christianity is the all-uniting element—that 
which has power to solve all distinctions, ‘to 
heal all divisions, to bind together in loving 
fellowship minds the most heterogeneous, to 
breathe harmony and peace over a distracted 
world. Open your spirit to its benign influ- 
ence, and with every other Christian spirit you 
will see eye to eye, and feel heart to heart. 
But if this be so, it is obvious that the bond of 
a union so comprehensive cannot be an intel- 
lectual one. 


2. The irresistible conviction is winning its 
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way into all candid and tolerant minds that 
the essential spirit of religion may exist under 
wide theological divergences; and that though 
good men may differ, and differ greatly, in 
doctrinal forms of belief, there is something 
deeper which unites them. The essence of 
religion is something more catholic than its 
ereeds. The theological schools to which they 
belonged were very far apart, but who can 
doubt that between the religion of St. Bernard 
and Thomas 4 Kempis and Savonarola and 
Fénelon and Pascal, on the one hand, and the 
religion of Cranmer and Latimer and Jeremy 
Taylor and Hooker and Leighton, on the other, 
there was a deep and essential harmony? In 
modern times could dogmatic differences be 
wider than those which separated Newman 
from Arnold, or the author of The Christian 
Year from Frederick Robertson, or all of these 
from Chalmers and McCheyne; yet, can we 
hesitate to think that there is a something pro- 
founder than ecclesiastical and dogmatic dif- 
ferences, in which as religious, as Christian 
men, these good men were really at one? And 
could we get at that something,eall it 
spiritual life, godliness, holiness, self-abnega- 
tion, surrender of the soul to God, or, better 
still, love and loyalty to Christ as the one only 
Redeemer and Lord of the Spirit,—could we 
pierce deeper than the notions of the under- 
standing to that strange, sweet, all-subduing 
temper and habit of spirit, that climate and 
atmosphere of heaven in a human breast, 
would not the essence of religion lie in that, 
and not in the superficial distinctions which 
kept these men apart? 

Whenever in the heat of party feeling, amid 
the weary strifes and rivalries of sects and 
churches, we are tempted to indulge the spirit 
of theological or ecclesiastical exclusiveness, or 
to feel for intellectual error the indignation 
and hostility that should be reserved for sin, 
there is one thought that may well bring us to 
a better mind. Let us recall to mind the good 
and holy men of different sects and churches 
who once were with us and are now in the 
presence of Christ; and ask whether the points 
which divided them here, and about which, it 
may be, they contended and wrangled so hotly, 
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ean keep them asunder there, in that deeper, 
diviner life into which they have entered. 
Let us think, too, if it be ours to join one 
day their blissful society, whether we shall 
earry with us much of our ecclesiastical par- 
tizanships or our theological jealousies into 
the still, sweet rest of heaven. Travellers as 
we are midst the mists and shadows of this 
life, it is not wonderful, perhaps, that in its 
dim and deceptive light we should sometimes 
mistake a friend for a foe, or turn away from 
a brother as if he were a stranger and an alien. 
But ‘the night is far spent, the day is at 
hand’; not distant is the hour when the sun of 
our souls shall rise full-orbed on our waiting 
eyes, and the mists shall disappear and the 
shadows shall flee away for ever; and then— 
then at last, if not now, we shall recognize in 
every soul that has ever loved and lived for 
Christ, the face of a brother and friend.* 

{| How unforgettable are the words of Wil- 
liam Penn, when he said, that all merciful, 
humble, just, and devout souls are everywhere 
of one religion, and when death hath taken off 
the mask, they will know and love each other. 
Happily we no longer have to wait for death 
to remove the mask that hides man from his 
fellow soul! Our age has many faults, but it 
is great in its sense of the unity of mankind, 
and its vision of the solidarity of faith and 
hope. As Mark Rutherford said, we are com- 
ing to see that ‘we are one in the human, the 
immense orthodoxy which lies beneath our dif- 
ferences,’ and this makes for a friendship of 
faith.? 


Sympathy in Action. 


Ja. i. 27.—‘ To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction,’ 


‘PurE religion and undefiled before God and 

the Father is this. To visit the fatherless and 

widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 

unspotted from the world.’ Divorced from its 

context, we seem to have here the whole duty 

of man in an epigram. It is not easy because 
/1J. Caird, University Sermons, i. Off. 


2J. F. Newton, in The Christian Commomcealth, 
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it is short, or simple because it is unmingled 
with Christian dogma. If it supplied us with 
certain rules it would be to many persons a 
more welcome guide. But, while it seems on a 
hasty glance to dictate rules, it is not really 
so. God’s Word never educates by dictating 
rules, for rules should, must, vary from age to 
age, from individual to individual, from eir- 
cumstance to circumstance. God gives us in 
His teaching not rules but principles, because 
principles, if vital and in continual touch with 
the spirit of wisdom from on high, create and - 
enforce the rules as they are wanted. And so 
here, on the surface of things, James is reduc- 
ing our whole duty to others to certain specific 
social charities. He defines and limits the 
class of the afflicted to the widow and the 
fatherless, We know he did not mean thus to 
restrict his command. He had no intention of 
teaching that, if a good woman has relieved 
the widows and orphans within her little 
sphere, her obligations to her fellow-creatures 
have begun and ended there, and her religion 
as regards them has been perfectly fulfilled. 
Yet such would be the case if an injunction 
like this were to be construed as a rule and 
not a principle. And this marks the eternal 
difference between the two things. To in- 
terpret a command as a rule is to narrow 
and restrict it, to kill the diffusive life that 
resides within it. To interpret it as a prin- 
ciple, on the other hand, is to quicken it, to 
open one’s eyes to its possibilities, and its. 
versatilities, to awaken interest and joy in 
its application and development. The very 
fact that James selects a single class of charit- 
able acts in order to commend the grace of 
charity as supreme proves that he meant his 
injunction as a principle, a type, a symbol, of 
that outcome of the heart’s sympathies which 
every relation of family and friendship and 
social obligation imposes as a duty on the 
servant of God. The Apostle’s command 
would, if any other interpretation be sanc- 
tioned, receive only a perfunctory and literal 
obedience. If the duty of sympathy could be 
supposed to be restricted to the command he 
imposed, how easily and how soon the fulfil- 
ment of that command would lose its virtue! 
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But James flung it down as an illustration, 
a symbol, a pathetic and striking instance of 
the sorrows and needs that are in the world, 
for which we are, in our degree and oppor- 
tunity, responsible. He left it impossible for 
anyone to say that he had ever fulfilled the 
ereat injunction, that he had ever done. more 
than touch the hem and fringe of the vast 
obligation. 

Keeping this principle in mind, let us look 
at the word which the Apostle uses. It is the 
word ‘visit.’ The Greek word so translated 
means ‘to seek out,’ ‘to eare for.’ In all real 
charity there must be the element of personal 
sacrifice. Sometimes we bestow help only out 
of indolence, scarcely taking trouble to inquire 
into our brother’s need; and there is an un- 
thinking and indiscriminate giving which pro- 
duces more harm than the evils it purposes to 
redress. But this word ‘visit’ shows the 
genius of Christian philanthropy. For one 
thing, it means an honest, painstaking judg- 
ment; for another thing, it means a fellow- 
feeling for the distressed; and, above all, it 
means that, whatever else we give, we should 
give ourselves. There are times when the pres- 
sure of a kind hand and the look of a kind eye 
are more eloquent than pursefuls of gold. 
Has not money become far too prominent in 
our thoughts of charity? Have we not nar- 
rowed down that grand word ‘benevolence’ to 
the diameter of a piece of silver. We need 
not indulge in any depreciation of the effect of 
money wisely given. We need not say that 
there are higher things to give than money, 
and that it is the sympathy of the heart which, 
with or without an outward gift, is the true 
measure of our charity. It is well that the 
rich should be reminded that their duty to 
their brethren is not exhausted by gifts of 
money, however lavish these may be. It is 
well the poor should know that their poverty 
does not shut them out from this privilege. 
The world owes more than it knows to the 
Peters and the Johns. Silver and gold they 
had none, but such as they had they gave unto 
us. They gave of the wealth that was within, 
and their touch awakened aspiration, and 
quickened into life our decaying strength. 
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Was it not thus that Jesus gave? Liter- 
ally He ‘visited’ the distressed, He was per- 
petually in the presence of the miserable; and 
wherever He went. He gave, with or without 
other gifts, the deepest, mnermost treasure 
He possessed, until, finally, in the face of a 
world’s affliction, He gave Himself. ‘Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The way 
to Christian philanthropy is still the way of 
surrender. It is the sacrificial spirit that, 
mingling with our deeds, makes our charity at 
all worthy of Him ‘who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, that we, 
through his poverty might become rich.’ 

{| This sympathy was the secret of Christ’s 
power when He was here. He was poor, He 
was homeless, He was despised and rejeeted of 
men. But yet He visited the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction. It was this sense of 
what He had been, and could now be no longer, 
which quenched the light, and took the sweet- 
ness from the air, when He lay in the sepul- 
ehre. A friend of Tennyson walking with him 
in his garden said, ‘What do you think of 
Christ?’ The poet remained silent awhile, and 
then he answered, ‘look, here is a flower. 
What the sun is to this flower, Christ is to 
me.’ Our religion should be ight and warmth 
and life itself to the dark, chill, desolate 
world around us. 


*Tis worth a wise man’s best of lite, 
’Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun.* 


1. So ‘visit’ means more than merely enter- 
ing the abode of those who need our help. It 
means that we must be constantly on the alert 
to discover them. It means asking ourselves 
what we can do for them when we do find 
them? It means bringing them words of loye 
and comfort. It means bringmg them a 
face lit up with sympathy and kindness. It 
means scattering seeds of kindness on our way. 
There are many who have gone down into the 
shadows of the grave with broken hearts who 
would have been saved if there had been one 
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loving face to smile on them, one warm hand 
to bid them be of good cheer. It means bring- 
ing, perhaps, to the hungry something to eat, 
to the thirsty something to drink, to the naked 
something to put on. 
ter will one day say: ‘I was . 
ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me.’ 
_It means bringing them the greatest of all 
gifts, ‘the wonderful words of eternal life.’ 


2. Not that James implies that the visitation 


he commends must involve what is called | 


spiritual or religious advice. It may, or it 
may not, be thus accompanied. And it is not 
every visitor who is competent to give this. 
Cireumstanees must decide. Some have, how- 
ever, imagined that a visit of consolation, in 
order to be really Christian, should be accom- 
panied by some religious remarks. There is a 
truth and there is a fallacy in this. As we 


have the mind of Christ we are guided by the | 
On one oc¢asion, in | 


requirements of the case. 
healing a man, He said: ‘Son, thy sins be for- 
given thee.’ On another, when He raised a 
damsel to life, ‘He commanded that something 
be given her to eat.’ 


would have done, without any use of scriptural 
or sacred language. 

{| Says Canon Barnett’s wife and biograp- 
her: Requests often came for my husband’s 
presence from the dying or those lingeringly 
ill. I do not mean those terrible demands 
from. the frightened friends of disreputable 


sinners, who think the parson can give them | 


an insurance pass into Heaven. Every elergy- 
man with a shifting population knows those 
midnight calls, usually delayed till the poor 
creature is beyond the reception of conscious 
comfort. No; the sick visiting which came to 
Mr. Barnett was that by calls from those who 
had known him in times of health and well- 
being. He went every fortnight for more than 
three years to one fellow-worker, slowly dying 
of eancer; he wrote over sixty letters to a 
learned friend; and the Workhouse and Hos- 
pital frequently admitted him to visit patients 
who would be content with no one else. He 
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Remember that the Mas- | 
. naked, and | 


In visiting anyone in | 
his or her affliction we may be moved by the | 
purest, Christian spirit, and do what Christ | 


\ 


| tress. 


was specially tender to the old or those who. 
are what is called ‘breaking-up,’ helping them 
to face bravely, if not to rejoice in, the com- 
ing change. 

As he saw each one alone I cannot tell of 
what happened, but I know that the regula- 
tion Seripture reading and expected prayer 
were often omitted, and that the talk was 
always led away, even when difficult, from the 
troubles of the illness, to the sorrows and sins 
of the suffermg world, or to the higher hopes 
encircling the eternal verities.? 


3. It. must be remembered, too, that the 
showing of that true Christian sympathy 
which marks ‘pure religion’ is not confined to 
the relief of bodily affliction, or to the assuag- 
ing of mental sorrow, such as may be felt by 
the fatherless and widow; in their fresh dis- 
These represent persons who are lonely, 
deserted, or in some extremity of need, 
whether it be of the body or of the mind. 
With them we are called, as Christians, to be 
tender, pitiful, and considerate. But there are 
some who suffer—it may be sorely—without 
feeling poverty, pain, or bereavement. They 
may be smarting under social injustice which 
makes them bitter against their fellows. Here 
the Christian who apprehends what James is 
inspired to teach us is not content with speak- 
ing kindly and compassionate words, but will 
put himself to trouble, and do his best to see 
that such as are in this need and necessity 
have right. 

{| Sympathy is not feeling for another, it 
is much more than that—it is feeling uth 
another. We do not therefore confine the 
thought of the text to the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction. The root of the 
trouble which separates nation from nation, 
class from class, is lack of sympathy. The rich 
are heartless because they do not know what 
it is to be poor. The strong are pitiless be- 
cause they do not know what it is to be weak. 
How little I know of the dreadful force of 
circumstances which landed this man in the 
jail; drove that poor drifting wreck, once a 
sweet, pure child, to shame; and buried that 
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‘boy of promise in a drunkard’s grave. There 
is deep truth in the inscription in the Jewish 
graveyard over some flagrant sinner—‘Thou 
knowest.’ Yes, God knows. Let us try to 
know also.” 

| Such visiting of the fatherless and widows 
is the mark of true greatness. Lord Rosebery 
ends his estimate of Frederick the Great in 
this way: ‘What is greatness? What is glory? 
These are the questions which arise on a con- 
templation of Frederick’s life. He indeed had 
his full measure of glory and is usually 
designated as ‘‘Great.’’ But his death was 
preceded by scores of thousands of others for 
which he was solely responsible; a gloomy 
and sorrowful procession of plain folk slaugh- 
tered because ‘‘ambition, interest, the desire 
to make people talk about me’’ had let him 
seize without provocation or justification a 
provinee from a young woman unable at the 
moment to defend it. These souls surely await 
him at the gates of the future. 

And at this time Howard, in obscurity, was 
lightening prison, and succouring hopeless 
prisoners. Jenner was ridding mankind of 
the loathsome scourge of smallpox. An 
obscure group of pious enthusiasts were striv- 
ing to free the world from the curse of slavery. 
Wesley was bringing a new joy of hope and 
faith into the dark places of his country. No 
one called these men great and glorious for 
their poor achievements; they were merely 
preserving and solacing humanity, while the 
great and glorious were earning laurels by 
destroying it. 

But history, when it is written in just pro- 
portion and with regard to the eternal truths 
which ultimately govern the world, may -dis- 
tribute its honours in a different spirit. Then 
these humble benefactors may rank higher 
than the wanton conqueror who, possessing 
consummate qualities of brain and fortitude, 
was a curse to his age and to his kind.” 


1/T. H. Pattison, The South. Wind, 189. 
2 Lord Rosebery, Miscellanies, i, 128. 
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Our Attitude to the World. 


Ja. i. 27.— Unspotted from the world.’ 


1. THE problem of the relation between 
religion and the world is older than Chris- 
tianity; and it is one of those problems which 
Christianity has met, not with a concise and 
portable solution, but with rays of light 
enough for a consistent life, though not for a 
coherent theory. 

When we try to disentangle our way from 
the world’s ways, we may not find it a simple 
and straightforward task. Conscience and 
experience may speak to us as emphatically 
as the Bible about worldliness, and what comes 
of it: we may know well how true it is that 
no man can serve two masters, and how the 
love and service of the world drain life and 
reality out of the love and service men may 
still profess towards God: we may know the 
inner poverty, the weakness, the deteriora- 
tion, the blank and pitiful failure of insight 
that sets in when a man allows himself worldly 
ambition, worldly pride—all this may be clear 
and certain to us, and the sternest language 
of the New Testament may be matched in 
the plainest experience of our own life: 
nevertheless we may sincerely find it hard to 
see distinctly what the world is, and where its 
ways diverge from those that a Christian man 
should hold. For it is a complex and mysteri- 
ous scene that is before us. Human life, 
human society, has not come to be what it is 
without the care of God for it. It has its own 
laws, and their original is in His will. It 
may be all astir with human selfishness and — 
folly, but it is astir also with Divine love 
and wisdom; and the great patience of the 
Almighty, from whom no secrets are hid, 
moves about its tangled ways. Through a 
costly and unfathomable past it has came to 
be what it now is. The elements that have 
entered into that past, and into the present 
that has come of it, have differed as widely 
as light and darkness; their interaction, their 
conflicts, their form, have gone on for cen- 
turies by the permission and under the pro- 
vidence of God :—it would be strange if the 
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product of all this admitted of easy unravel- 
ling, of obvious division, of confident and 
simple labelling. 


2. But if men take pains about two things 
they are not likely to go far wrong. The first 
is to try patiently and reverently to under- 
stand, so far as they can, the life, the troubles, 
the aspirations, the forces of the age in which 
they live. The second is to maintain steadily 
their own communication with God, their 
realization of His presence, their attention to 
the disclosures of His will, their expectation of 
His judgment. 

(1) It takes thought and time and study 
and self-discipline to understand one’s own 
day at all: but such understanding is neces- 
sary to the discernment and doing of one’s 
work, to resisting or advancing rightly. We 
may have, perhaps, at times to resist uncom- 
promisingly: only let it not be unapprecia- 
tively. For the wisdom or unwisdom of our 
policy may count for less in the long run than 
the justice and charity with which we chose 
and held it. It is the carelessness of antagon- 
ism, not its resoluteness, that provokes men 
to resentment and vehemence and unintelli- 
gent zeal. Whatever bearing may become a 
Christian man in the presence of this strange 
scene of human life, with its bewildering con- 
fusion, with its superficial unreality, with the 
awful reality that religion sees in it, it cannot 
be the bearing of indifference or disdain or 
remoteness: it cannot be the renunciation of 
interest, responsibility and hope. 

I recall a description of a province close 
to our own shores which may illustrate the 
attitude that no man has a right to hold 
towards the life of his own day. 

Many of us may have felt the extraordinary 
gap or contrast which severs Brittany from 
the general characteristic life of France. We 
may have delighted in the unbroken customs, 
the strange forms of prejudice, of thought, of 
piety which hold their own in villages where 
it is hard to recollect that Paris is but a short 
railway journey from us. But what has been 
the bearing of Brittany towards the great 
nation of which it forms a part? 


VoL. IX.—D. 


‘Brittany,’ Dean Church wrote in 1846, ‘is 
really not France, any more than the outland- 
ish names on its map are French. Brittany 
hangs on to France, because it cannot well do 
otherwise; but like a mass of extraneous mat- 
ter which will not assimilate, dead and heavy 
and unsympathising. As a part of France 
she is not doing her work. A national char- 
acter that ought to tell on the whole country, 
resolute, steady, serious, and though slow, 
apprehensive,—full of quiet deep fortitude— 
seems thrown away. The field of European 
civilisation is not, of course, the only or the 
highest field for these qualities; but if the 
advance of human society is to be considered 
as a providential dispensation, it is one field ; 
and they are missed, they have not found their 
place, when they are not there. Brittany is 
like a nation which has failed in its object, 
and been beaten, While her neighbours are in 
the hey-day of success, hopeful and busy, she 
keeps apart, contented with her own isolation 

. ; and looks on with melancholy listless- 
ness at the stirring of the world.’ 

(2) But with all the pains we take to under- 
stand the character and life of our own day, 
let us never weary in watchfulness and prayer 
that the communion of our souls with God 
may mean to us more and more as the years 
go by. We have not done with the tempta- 
tions of worldliness when we have seen through 
or got tired of its commoner attractions— 
when we have learnt that life is too serious a 
business for us to be hunting after praise or 
popularity or social distinction in it. There 
are deeper ways of worldliness than those. 
But surely in all things the abiding secret of 
unworldliness is the power of prayer. For it 
is through prayer that we maintain and 
strengthen and realize our hold upon the ever- 
lasting judgments of the Almighty; through 
prayer we receive the light that from many 
sources is replenished in the soul that is 
opened God-wards, that ever seeks His face. 


‘In that light the world is truly seen. All in 


it that is false and hollow, tainted and taint- 
ing, iniquitous, degrading, heartless, treach- 
erous, loses its glamour and subtlety for those 
who walk in that light, whose hearts are full 
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of it; they deal with sophistries as simply as 
the little child in Hans Andersen’s story of 
“The Emperor’s New Suit’ dealt with the 
fiction that all the court was keeping up. To 
their ‘innocence of eye’ things count for what 
they are. 

Yes, and for them the hidden elements of 
good start into sight out of the confusion of 
the world. The light that is in them wakes 
up, as it were, and attracts and receives the 
reflected light on earth. God, whom they ever 
seek and love, makes them of quick under- 
standing to discover and delight in all that is 
of Him. For them the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as a rose, and going through the 
vale of misery they shall use it for a well. 
There is no scene, no field of work, that has 
not its surprises of radiance for those who 
bear about with them that interpreting light 
of the knowledge and the love of God, the light 
that is won through the hidden work of prayer. 
Whatever else we do or leave undone, let us 
not give up that work or suffer our hearts to 
falter or grow slack in it; for it is there that 
‘we must gain the light and strength that 
will enable us to understand this wonderful, 
pathetic, restless age; the light and strength 
which often give God’s servants an unselfish 
sort of worldly wisdom with all their sheer 
unworldliness; the light and strength we 
meed to serve our generation by the will of 
God, yet keep ourselves ‘unspotted from the 
world.’ 7 


He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


And, pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 

He listened to that inward voice 
Which ealled away from all. 


O Spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 


1. Paget, in The Cambridge Review, xvii. 
Supp. No. 415ff. 
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Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 


Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of truth to bear, 

And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer. 


Spotlessness. 


Ja. i. 27.—‘To keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’ 


In a splendid hall in the British Museum 
there are shown what are called the Elgin 
Marbles. These marbles were taken from the 
ruins of the Parthenon at Athens, the most 
perfect building that man has ever made. 
They are statues and figures carved by the 
greatest sculptors that ever lived; and for 
more than two thousand years they have been 
the admiration of the whole world. At first 
sight, one would not perhaps think much of 
them, for they are all more or less broken 
fragments, injured by the ravages of time 
and the destructiveness of man. And yet 
the student of art who knows about these 
things sees in them the most wonderful 
beauty, and is lost in astonishment at the 
genius of the men who wrought them. 

These precious sculptures are kept with the 
greatest care, and every precaution is taken 
to prevent accident or injury to them. Night 
and day, we are told, the air of the hall is so 
warmed that it is made perfectly dry—and 
no damp can by any possibility settle in it. 
Where the carvings are very fine and delicate, 
a plate of glass is put over them to protect 
them; and the larger exposed ones are gently 
cleaned every morning by a pair of bellows 
which blow away any fleck and shred of 
waste, and every particle of dust that falls 
upon them. Every second or third year they 
are gone over inch by inch with a fine sponge 
dipped in lukewarm water, and then wiped 
dry with another sponge. The utmost care 
is taken in this washing, and only a thor- 
oughly skilled man is employed, who takes — 
several days to the work and does only a 
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small portion at a time. It has been said 
that no erown jewels in the world are treated 
and watched with so much care and anxiety. 
And in consequence of this the marbles are 
perfectly preserved amid the dust and smoke 
of London. 

Now these sculptures are taken such extra- 
ordinary care of because they are among the 
most precious things in the world. No money 
could buy them; no skill could replace them 
if they were destroyed. They are proofs of 
the wonderful power that God has given to 
man; and they have come down to us, with 
all the great memories and associations of the 
immortal past, to mstruct and delight the 
people of this age; and we as a nation who 
have the custody of them are bound to hand 
them down uninjured to the generations that 
are to follow. 

When we gaze at these sculptures, and hear 
how highly they are prized, and how eare- 
fully they are preserved, does not the thought 
arise irresistibly im the mind: If the form of 
man carved in marble be treated in such a 
way as to prevent the slightest chance of 
injury to it, how should the soul of man be 
guarded against the stains and pollutions of 
the world? We are the workmanship of the 
Divine Seulptor. He created us in His own 
image. We came from His master-hand 
perfect; and though sin has broken and 
defaced our nature, we still retain enough of 
the likeness of God to make us great and 
beautiful in our very ruin. We are placed 
in a world full of defilements. The smuts of 
sin fall so thick that no one can go through 
the world and escape them altogether. How 
many fair and innocent children have grown 
up with the world’s spots thick upon them, 
having lost that purity of heart, that guile- 
lessness of character, which is more precious 
than all that the world can give in exchange. 
But God for our highest good has placed 
us in these cireumstances of trial. He does 
not want us to be protected from the evils of 
the world, like a tender exotic plant under 
the glass roof of a hot-house. He does not 
wish us to be taken from the dangers to which 
we are liable, and placed like the Elgin 
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Marbles in the guarded rooms of a museum. 
He wants us to be exposed to the dust and 
smoke of the world, and to encounter all kinds 
of weather in it, that we may exercise care 
and diligence in keeping ourselves pure, and 
may grow strong and vigorous in our souls 
by resisting and overcoming the pollutions of 
the world.’ * 


1. Let us look at some of the spots that 
defile the soul. 

(1) There are spots like those which mud 
makes upon one’s clothes when it is splashed 
up from the street, and these spots can be re- 
moved without leaving any trace behind, if 
they are rubbed off as soon as they are dry. 

I was hurrying across Fulton Street the 
other day, on my way to an appointment in 
the country. It was just after a rain, and as 
I started across, a wagon came lumbering by, 
and spattered me with mud from head to foot. 
Imagine my feelings! Dare I go out to 
Orange to make an address, as was my pur- 
pose, before a thousand people, thus spattered 
all over with mud? Those who saw me in that 
plight might have thought that I was cleanly 
enough in my habits, but certainly I was 
spattered, and they would think more of the 
spattering, doubtless, than of what I was say- 
ing. I was therefore compelled to take the 
time, hurried as I was, to remove the spattered 
mud from my clothing. And so, good as you 
may be in your heart, pure as your religion is, 
if you put yourself in certain relations, the 
muddy wheels of the world will spatter you 
all over.” 

(2) But there are other spots, that harden 
and become ingrained in the soul, that dye the 
character so deeply that the dye enters into 
its very substance, and no tears or pains can 
wash them out. The tendency of every sin is 
to become of this fast and destructive nature. 

|] We have seen at some time or other a 
newly gathered bunch of grapes. We have 
noticed what a beautiful bloom there was on 
each berry; how delicate and soft it was, how 
it set off the rich glowing hue of the grapes 


1H. Macmillan, Tle Daisies of Nasareth, 218f. 
2A. C. Dixon, Milk and Meat, 204, 
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by the contrast of its grey colour. We have 
touched this bloom very lightly and it van- 
‘ished, and the appearance of the berry was 
quite spoiled. Had that berry been growing 
on the vine when we touched it and thus 
rubbed off the bloom, which serves an import- 
ant purpose in the economy of the fruit, regu- 
lating its temperature, the berry would not 
be able to resist the forces opposed to its 
welfare, and it would soon decay, and in the 
place of the beautiful bloom would come the 
grey unsightly mould of a destructive fungus. 
And so our soul has tender grapes, and a 
very little thing may hurt and injure us 
irretrievably. An evil look, a hasty word, 
a trifling action may rub off the bloom of our 
beauty and impair the delicate sensitiveness of 
our nature, and prevent us henceforward from 
being what we might have been. Our first 
love may be thus spoiled and chilled, and in- 
stead of growing in grace and in likeness to 
Jesus, we may wither and decline, and bring 
forth no fruit profitable to God or man. How 
necessary, then, it is that we should take the 
utmost care to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world; so that, avoiding the least appear- 
ance of evil, we may grow up and go through 
the world with the fresh fair bloom of our 
childhood upon us.* 

(3) Some spots are invisible to ourselves. 
They take on the pattern and the colour of the 
world in which we live. They are in harmony 
with the background of our surroundings. 
That is to say, we insensibly copy the weak- 
nesses and faults of those whom we love and 
esteem; and thus our spots disguise them- 
selves from us so that we do not know them 
to be spots at all. ‘We need then to have these 
secret unknown faults revealed to us in an- 
other light than that in which we live; we 

_need to have the contrast of other surround- 
ings. Jesus gives us the revelation of heaven; 
and the purities of the sphere in which He 
dwells will not only show us the impurities 
of our own sphere, but will help to make us 
different from our circumstances. 

| The water lily grows out of the blackest 
mud at the bottom of the loch, but it produces 

1H. Macmillan, Daisies of Nazareth, 228. 


the purest white blossom on the surface of 
the water; and what is the secret of its purity? 
It is the pure sun that helps it, that gives it 
vital force to convert even impurity into 
stainless whiteness. The water-beetle goes 
down to the bottom of the muddy pond, and 
keeps itself pure, because it takes down with 
it a bubble of air which shuts it in and keeps 
out the defiling waters. And so it is the sun- 
shine and the air of heaven alone that can 
enable us to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world. 


2. But the best of all ways, with Christ’s 
gracious help, to keep ourselves pure is to be 
active in good works. The river Arve and 
the river Rhone unite at Geneva. The Arve 
is very muddy and slow; the Rhone is swift 
and clear. When the two rivers unite, the 
swift Rhone by the force of its swiftness keeps 
its dirty companion from mingling its pollut- 
ing waters with it for a long distanee. The 
mighty river Amazon in South America keeps 
back the salt waters of the ocean for more 
than a hundred miles from its mouth by the 
tremendous force of its current. And it is in 
the same way that we can resist the pollutions 
of the world by being actively engaged in our 
Heavenly Father’s business, by seeking to do 
all the good we can. The true spotlessness. 
will be ours not when we guard ourselves care- 
fully against every temptation, afraid to do 
this and that lest it should be wrong, gather- 
ing our garments close about us lest they 
should in any way come into contact with the 
world’s impurity, but when we are girding 
ourselves for active work for Christ, and not 
thinking of ourselves at all, or of anything 
but our duty. 7 


Respect of Persons. 


Ja. ii. 1—‘ My brethren, have not (RV ‘hold 
not’) the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, with respect of persons.’ 


In August, 1880, Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister, being somewhat out of health, came 
down to Holmbury to recover, and on one 


1H. Macmillan, Daisies of Nazareth, 228. 
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Saturday during his stay a Cabinet Council 
was held there, at which the Duke of Argyll: 
Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary; John 
Bright and several other members of the Gov- 
ernment were present. 

Early on Sunday morning, August 15th, I 
received a note from Mr. Leveson-Gower ask- 
ing me to reserve two pews for his guests. 
Now our church was a free and open one, and 
so strongly did Mr. Street, its founder, feel 
with regard to this matter that he had placed 
a marble tablet in the ante-chapel with the 
following text engraved upon it: 

‘If there come unto your assembly a man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and 
ye have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in 
a good place; and say to the poor, Stand thou 
there, or sit here under my footstool: Are 
ye not then partial in yourselves, and are 
become judges of evil thoughts?’ (Jas. ii. 2, 
3, 4). 

This being the case, I referred the matter 
to my church-wardens, Mr. Street and Mr. 
Frank Walton, R.I., the well-known landscape 
painter. They consulted together, and, feel- 
ing that a principle was involved, courteously 
repled to Mr. Leveson-Gower that no seats 
eould be reserved, but that they would under- 
take to find sufficient room for his guests if 
they arrived in good time before the service. 
And so it happened that, on that and many 
other oceasions, peer and peasant were seated 
side by side in the church.* 

‘Respect of persons’ is a phrase which we 
all understand. We use it to represent any 
bias of the opinion, the judgment, or the atti- 
tude, to the prejudice of right and equity, 
from a regard to the mere outward circum- 
stances of individuals; any unfair slighting 
or disparagement of some, and undue court- 
ing or preference of others, on account of 
what they have or have not, irrespective of 
what they are. But, as Archbishop Treneh 
points out in his Select Glossary of English 
Words, ‘We have forfeited the full force of 


1J. Shearme, Lively Recollections, 165. 
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the phrase, from the fact that ‘‘person’’ does 
not mean for us now, all that it once meant. 
From persona, the mask constantly worn by 
the actors of antiquity, it once signified, by 
natural transfer, the part or réle in the play 
which each sustains; as when an old English 
author writes, ‘‘Certain it is that no one can 
long put on a person and act a part’’; or as 
when Milton writes, ‘‘If it be at all an honour 
to the person which he bore.’’’ ‘In the great 
tragi-comedy of life,’ comments the Arch- 
bishop, ‘each sustains a person—one that of 
a king, another that of a hind; one must play 
Lazarus, another Dives; and this is the person 
which God—for whom the question is not, 
what person we are bearing, but how we are 
bearing it—does not respect.’ So, to respect 
persons is to allow our valuation and our 
treatment of men to be determined by the 
part allotted them, without reference to the 
way in which they fill it, or to that which 
they are in themselves; esteeming them 
according to their place and their possessions, 
rather than according to the spirit which they 
breathe in their place, whether it be high or 
low, and the life they live with their posses- 
sions, whether these be large or small. 

James proceeds to explain his dehortation 
with a hypothetical example. He supposes 
his readers to be convened in religious 
assembly, or in some assembly, where two 
strangers enter, the one, a man with gold rings 
and fine clothing, the other, a poor man in vile 
raiment. Fastening upon the signs of wealth 
in the former, they at once invite him to a 
good seat, while the latter they direct to stand 
behind, or they point him indifferently to some 
mean place. ‘Here,’ says the Apostle, “is an 
illustration of what I mean.’ And what he 
would blame here was, not that two men 
of different social rank, and coming from 
different personal and domestie surroundings, 
should be found differently placed in public 
—the one higher up than the other—but the 
disposition, the readiness shown, to pay hon- 
our and to offer indignity purely upon the 
ground of the individual’s circumstances, in 
ignorance or in heedlessness of what his in- 
trinsie quality might be. 
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{] There is a story, which I believe originates 
with Nasreddin Hoja, the great Turkish jester 
of Konia (Iconium), but which in Arabic- 
speaking countries is always clothed in Arabic 
dress and is told of Jiha, who is the equivalent 
jester of Arabie lore. This is the story as I 
had it from a fellaha. A man on his travels, 
and somewhat poorly dressed, came to the 
house of the Shech of a village. The servants 
about the doors admitted him no further than 
the matra el wootye (the place of shoes—the 
corner just inside the door where the guests 
leave their shoes before stepping on to the 
carpet). When the supper was served, the 
visitors ate first, then the household, and then 
those of the place of shoes. The visitor went 
away, and came back next day dressed in a 
sighye (a white kumbaz, the long robe which 
is the indoor dress), with a white shirt, and a 
fine large turban. On arrival he was greeted 
with the usual Ahlan wa sahlan (weleome and 
blessing) and at once conducted to the sior el 
batt (the heart of the house), for no one recog- 
nised the dusty traveller of the night before. 
When the food was brought he offered it first 
to his fine wide sleeve, and when the coffee 
came he drank it through the corner of his 
sighye. When the people asked him the mean- 
ing of this, he said that he ‘offered what was 
best to those who had the most influence. My 
white kumbaz and my white shirt are not put 
into the place of shoes,’ he said. ‘If there 
were any more honour in making my turban 
large, I would make it as large as a camel- 
load.’ ? 


1. Now there may be considerable variations 
of behaviour to people of different circum- 
stances, In which we are not at all to 
be charged with respecting persons. While 
equally courteous to all, according to their 
several conditions or their several relations 
with ourselves, we cannot possibly salute, enter- 
tain, or conduct our intercourse with all in 
the same manner. Altogether apart from the 
question of character, of worth, things are 
often involved in connection with rank and 


1A. Goodrich-Freer, Arabs in Tent and Town, 
145. 


riches on the one hand, and with poverty and 
low station on the other, which must needs 
occasion, as they demand also, difference of 
behaviour; ‘and to exhibit,’ as one writes, 
‘an uniformity of carriage to all, with no dis- 
tinction, would argue a want of penetration or 
a want of sensibility. But the vice to be 
deprecated, and which under more than a 
single form may be encountered among us, is 
the vice of sacrificing or subordinating, in our 
social regards, regard for the moral to regard 
for the material—of allowing the person of 
men, in the ancient sense of the word, to 
influence unduly our feelings and our attitudes 
towards them—to make us indifferent or un- 
just to the men themselves, ready to condone 
their badness, or to ignore their goodness. 

{ Little children have no respect of persons. 
They can be trained into snobs, but they are 
born democrats to begin with. ‘And men of 
genius have sometimes shown themselves to be 
as little children in this happy imstinet. It 
was said of Sir Walter Scott: ‘He speaks to 
every man as if they were blood relations.’ 
No wonder Dean Stanley declared: ‘I am of 
the religion of Walter Scott.’ + 

{ In his biographical study of Bishop Fraser 
Lord Bryce says he lost no opportunity of 
meeting the working men, would go and talk 
to them in the yards of the mills or at the 
evening gatherings of mechanics’ institutes; 
and when any misfortune befell, such as a 
colliery accident, he was often among the first 
who reached the spot to help the survivors 
and comfort the widows. He made no differ- 
ence between rich and poor, showed no wish 
to be a guest in the houses of the great, and 
treated the poorest curate with as much 
courtesy as the most pompous county mag- 
nate.? 


2. There is the worship which many are 
always prepared to offer to success, without 
caring to ask how it has been won. If a man 
has but succeeded they rush to erown him, 
heedless altogether of what he may be the 
while, or of the means by which the consum- 


1T. H. Barlow, The Upward Calling, 54. 
2J. Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography, 
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mation has been reached; ready, at all events, 
to accept it presently as a full atonement for 
all that they may have perceived and felt to 
be ugly in his career, and which, had he miser- 
ably failed, would have provoked infallibly 
their utter condemnation and scorn. Have we 
not heard it declared concerning some reckless 
or unprincipled proceeding, that ‘nothing 
could have justified such a proceeding but 
success,’ as though to succeed carried with 
it, in the esteem of the speaker, the absolution 
of all trespasses, and in failure only lay dis- 
erace and shame? And how apt we are to 
suspect the latter—to look down upon it with 
disdain, to shrink away from it and pass it 


by on the other side, with no disposition to | 


inquire what beauty of faithful effort or 
noble integrity it may hide. 
more pleasant,’ writes one, ‘do the qualities 
and actions even of a friend appear, when his 


path is marked with success, than when it is | 


attended with disappointment, and how much 
more favourably do we think of ourselves in 
prosperity than in adversity.’ 
a tendency with us all to smile upon success. 

4 As he advanced in life some of his friends 
felt that Nicoll became more conservative in 
tastes and ideas—as so often happens with 
age. It was a more serious flaw that, as he 
succeeded, he grew too fond of successful 
men. Hig elder daughter admits, ‘I think 
we were brought up to consider unsuccessful 
people as not much worth knowing.’? 


That Beautiful Name. 


Ja. ii. 7—' That worthy name by the which ye 
are called.’ 


THE word in this passage rendered in the 
Authorized Version ‘worthy’ is the Greek 
word generally rendered ‘beautiful.’ There 
is no reason why it should not be so rendered 
here. Let us so take it for our present use. 

There ean be no question as to what name 
the Apostle thus refers. ‘The name’ was a 
common expression among the early Chris- 


17. H. Darlow, William Robertson Nicoll, 420. 


‘How much | 


Yes, there is | 
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tians. They did everything, suffered every- 
thing, sacrificed everything for the sake of 
‘the name.” What name? There was no 
need to specify. For them there was but one 
name, the ‘name above every name.’ 

When James speaks of ‘the beautiful name’ 
he is not, of course, referring merely to the 
music of the word. There have been, names 
full of music, but that music has found no 
corresponding harmony in the lives of their 
owners. Names that tremble on the ear like 
echoes of far-off mellow chimes stand in his- 
tory as the labels of some of the meanest and 
most hateful of mankind. Mary !—where is 
a more euphonious name? And yet one bore 
it who is known to history as ‘Bloody Mary.’ 

But names that are quaint and uncouth 
in themselves yet acquire a charm from the 
characters they designate. 


What’s ina name? The rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


Yes. The rose would smell as sweet without 
the name, but the name would not be as sweet 
without the rose. The very word is full of 
poetry to us because it is charged with count- 
less delightful memories. We think of its place 
in history as the badge of courtly houses. 
We dream of its home in the gardens of Persia 
where the nightingale trills her lay amid the 
royal blooms. We breathe again the summer 
air laden with its perfume. We recall the 
old tangled garden where, in our childhood, 
we wandered and played, full of childhood’s 
poetry and as yet unshattered dreams. 

{| Travelling in Wales, I once saw at a 
station a name that looked like a mere. hetero- 
geneous jumble of all the most awkward con- 
sonants in the language, as if you had taken 
the letters of the alphabet, minus the vowels, 
and shaken them out of a sack! It was a 
Sabbath-day’s journey from one end of that 
name to the other. Yet, uncouth and unpro- 
nounceable as it seemed to me, on the ear of 
many a Welshman, I doubt not, those harsh 
gutturals would fall like a strain of sweetest 
music, because it was the name of the beauti- 
ful valley wherein he was born, with all its 
picturesqueness and poetry, and all the dear 
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associations of home. In that name he hears 
again the tinkle of the sheepbell, the murmur 
of the mountain stream, the pastoral note of 
the shepherd. It comes back to him redolent 
of the cowslip, and the wild rose, it recalls to 
him the playmates of his childhood, the com- 
panions of his youth, and is melodious with 
echoes of the voice of the maiden whom he 
loved; and when exiled far, far away that 
name sings in his ear like a lullaby, and he 
murmurs it in death.* 


1. The ‘beautiful name,’ then, what does it 
stand for? What did it stand for to the 
writer of this Epistle? Man of austere piety 
though he was, there is a wonderful tenderness 
and pathos in his introduction of the phrase. 
It seems to come charged with blessed remin- 
iscenees. And no wonder, if, as was perhaps 
the case, the writer of this Epistle was James, 
the Lord’s brother, who had grown up amid 
that little family circle at Nazareth with that 
pure, wonderful Boy. ‘Jesus!’—they had 
lisped that name when they were children 
together. ‘Jesus!’—they had often uttered it 
as they plucked the wild spring flowers 
together in the Galilean fields, or as they 
played with each other by the fountain or in 
the market-place. ‘Jesus!’—they had often 
in their childish sorrows called upon that name 
and told their little troubles into His ear. 
And though, as they grew older, a shadow fell 
upon their intercourse because ‘His brethren 
believed not on Him,’ yet the very memory 
of that shadow, when they did believe, would 
deepen the pathos of the recollection, and the 
name would be none the less beautiful because 
for a season the cloud of misunderstanding 
had rested upon it. To James it had been a 
name of ever-deepening, ever more hallowed 
significance—the name of Brother, Com- 
panion, Teacher, Master. ‘Jesus!’—Can we 
wonder that the Apostle’s anger flashed hot 
and fierce against any who blasphemed ‘that 
beautiful name’? 


2. And what is the power of that name 
to-day—its power to charm, to fascinate, to 
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attract, to inspire? There are other names, 
indeed, that are mighty to conjure with. The 
eunning orator can always bring an audience 
to its feet by the utterance of the name of its 
idol for the hour. There are names that act 
like a magic spell in war, in literature, in 
politics, in art. But where is the name that 
touches men as this name touches them? What 
other name is there that is not only a name, a 
memory, but a living power, so that of multi- 
tudes it may be said, ‘His name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man strong’? To 
many the names of Homer and Shakespeare, 
of Alexander and Cesar, of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of Michael Angelo, and Raphael, of 
Dante and Milton, of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Cromwell, of Bacon and Carlyle, have been 
mighty incentives, inspiring memories, but 
‘there is none other name under heaven given 
among men’ which produces the same rapture 
of enthusiasm as the ‘beautiful name.’ There 
is none other name to proelaim which men will 
renounce all the comforts of civilization and 
go at all risks into the deadliest climates and 
the most inhospitable wilds. 


‘Jesus!’ name of wondrous love; 
Name all other names above, 
Unto which must every knee 
Bow in deep humility. 


‘Jesus!’ name of priceless worth, 
To the fallen sons of earth, 

For the promise that it gave,— 
‘Jesus shall His people save.’ 


‘Jesus!’ only name that’s given 
Under all the mighty heaven 
Whereby man, to sin enslaved, 
Bursts his fetters, and is saved.* 


The Royal Law. 


Ja. ii. 8—‘If ye fulfil the royal law according 
to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself, ye do well, 

Wuat James calls the ‘royal law’ is mentioned 
for the first time by Moses. It was taken up 
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and re-affirmed by Christ, who set it under 
that other old command. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.’ These 
two royal laws were inculcated as the foun- 
dation of moral obligation and the sum of 
religious duty. On them ‘hang all the law 
and the prophets.’ 


1. The word ‘neighbour’ in this royal law 
had, through the lapse of ages, acquired a nar- 
row meaning, plainly because men’s thoughts 
and sympathies were less comprehensive than 
the Divine purpose. But Christ gave new 
applications to it, and a more expansive 
spiritual interpretation. 

The neighbour with Him was no longer con- 
fined to the same tribe, or to the dwellers in 
the same valley or nation, but became c¢o- 
extensive with human suffering and misfor- 
tune throughout the vast family of mankind. 
By that one law, which declares that God has 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth, 
the physical unity of the race is implied; so 
by the operation of this one law of love, the 
moral unity and solidarity of humanity is 
intended. 

The ancient world knew not Love. It 
knew passion for woman, affection for a friend, 
justice for a fellow-countryman, hospitality 
for the stranger; but with Love it was 
unacquainted. Zeus protects pilgrims and 
strangers; no one who knocks at the door of 
a Greek will be refused meat, a cup of wine 
and a couch. The poor will be housed, the 
sick cared for, those who mourn consoled 
with appropriate, sounding words. But the 
ancients will never understand Love—love 
that suffers all things and accepts any sacrifice, 
love for all who suffer and stand alone, love 
for the humble, the poor, the outcast, the 
downtrodden and the derelict; love for all, 
which makes no distinction between the fellow- 
countryman and the stranger, between the 
pleasing and the repulsive, between the 
criminal and the philosopher, the brother and 
the foe. 

Before Jesus no one spoke of this love; not 
one among all those who discoursed of love. 


Until the Sermon on the Mount was preached 
love such as this was still unknown. E 

This is the greatness and newness of Jesus. 
His greatness eternally new, new to us still, 
since we have not heard it nor endeavoured to 
imitate it, and obeyed it as yet. But it will 
always remain Eternal as Truth. 


2. It is when we have to love the neighbour 
who does not love us that the difficulty 
appears. Men ask, ‘Am I to love a man who 
does not love me, nay, who may be utterly 
indifferent to me or even hate me? That 
is certainly putting the case sharply. The 
answer is sometimes given after this manner. 
We object to being forced upon this dilemma. 
We are disposed to assume neutral ground, 
and declare our position to be one of indiffer- 
ence. We den’t, they say, hate, and would 
certainly not injure, the man who thinks and 
speaks unkindly of us; but we do not love 
him, it is true; we are simply indifferent to 
him, and care nothing for him. 

But to a man who accepts the teaching of 
Christ we must affirm His Divine testimony. 
‘But I say unto you,’ said our Lord, ‘love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and _ perse- 
cute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 
For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the pub- 
licans the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
do not even the publicans so? Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’ This interpretation of the 
royal law by the Master Himself settles at 
once, for those who acknowledge His auth- 
ority, the degree and manner in which we 
are to love our neighbours, whether friends 
or enemies. Our love to our neighbour is to 
exhibit the same qualities, sincerity, con- 
staney, activity as the love which we cherish 
for ourselves. 
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3. What is it in our neighbour we have to 
love as ourselves? This suggests another 
question—What is it in thyself that thou hast 
to love? In what sense and to what extent 
is a man to love himself? Until we understand 
this point no answer can be given with any 
clearness and force to the question, How 
much must I love my neighbour? What is it 
for a man to love himself? Many persons 
love to pamper themselves, to indulge them- 
selves, to amuse themselves; but these are 
as far from loving themselves truly as the night 
is from the day. For a man to love him- 
self as the Scriptures teach means that he 
loves the best that is in him. It is to love the 
highest good of which his nature is capable; 
it is to love himself in the totality of his well- 
being. He must be true to the highest aspira- 
tions and affections of his moral nature. 

‘We are not required by this royal law to 
love the sinful, the offensive or the evil char- 
acteristics and dispositions in our neighbour, 
any more than we are required to love these 
things in ourselves. 
evil-living man, who is not subject to the law 
of Christ; or if he be a proud overbearing 
man, caring only to further his own selfish 
interests, regardless how he may wound the 
feelings of others, and cause them to suffer 
wrong—if my neighbour be such a man, I 
eannot, and I ought not, it would be against 
the royal law, to love these things in him, just 
as it would be wrong to love them in myself. 
But I am to love my neighbour in regard to 
things affecting his moral and spiritual well- 
being, and concerning his character and des- 
tiny for eternity; I am to help my neighbour 
to attain these higher, and holier, and better 
ends of his being, as certainly as I desire to 
help myself in the acquisition of these aims. 

{| It seems to me, however, that if we could 
separate resentment against the wrong from 
resentment against the wrong-doer, as God, we 
believe, does, and if we had within our hearts 
the pure love of humanity which was in 
Christ, we would be able gradually to cleanse 
our hearts of bitterness and to increase in 
those positive feelings of compassion and 
friendliness which our Lord Jesus Christ 
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that comes in Christ. ... As to God, it is 
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manifested toward those who were His 
enemies. His enemies may be very loathsome 
in our sight, but did not He, in a true sense 
of the word, ‘love’ them? The persistence of 
a parent’s love for an unworthy and ungrate- 
ful child is one of the wonders of the universe 
—not the weak indulgence which often accom- 
panies such love, but the love itself, and its 
persistence. Such love is not contemptible. 
It is a reflection of the divine Love. God Him- 
self cannot treat the disobedient and rebellious 
as He treats those who love and serve Him; 
perhaps He cannot cherish the same feelings 
toward both; but He loves the sinful still. 
‘Love in God,’ wrote the late Professor W. N. 
Clarke, ‘does not necessarily imply approval. 
. . . Of course, the perfection of love, regarded 
as a mutual and equal fellowship, does imply 
approval, and there are many manifestations 
of love that must await that perfect relation 
in which each is satisfied with the other. But 
to limit love to the affection that accompanies 
approval is to forget what we know of love 
among men, and to contradict the revelation 


enough to remember that ‘‘God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.’’ If love in Him 
implied approval, a sinful world would never 
have heard that God is love.’ If, then, love 
is the true ideal for man, as it is the glory 
of God, and love of enemies is an element in 
man’s perfection, it is our Christian duty and 
privilege to aim at this perfection and to strive 
toward it.? 


4, Observe the wisdom and beauty of this 
saying, and how it is employed as a guide to 
a higher moral life. Self-love is ever the 
cause of most of the excuses and sins of our 
life. Christ takes hold of this very self-love 
and makes it the occasion and means of rising 
into juster love of others. He appeals to the 
solicitude that we have regarding our own 
health, business reputation, and the desire to 
avold self-injury, to cherish similar feelings 
towards others. The same motives that influ- 
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enee us in these things with respect to our- 
selves are to operate on behalf of our neigh- 
bour. 
If we are eagerly solicitous for our own 
spiritual welfare—our growth in peace, holi- 
ness, and righteousness of living, this, then, 
is to be the guide as to the manner and extent 
of our love for the spiritual good of our 
fellow-men. Love them in these ways as thou 
lovest thyself. 
_ Ii this royal law were carefully and univer- 
sally aeted out by all who profess and call 
themselves Christians, the blessedness of the 
new heavens and the new earth would be 
around us. Many of the dreary wastes and 
desolate places in life would be glad with new 
joy, and the thoughts of many hearts would 
beeome kind, sweet, and beautiful. 

{{ Love of self is the root of all misfortune, 
of all massacres, of all the world’s miseries. 
If the old Adam is to be overcome, love of 
self must be cast out, and that love which is 
most eontrary to man’s actual nature must 
take its place. The total transformation of 
man is such a sublime absurdity that it may 
be achieved only by means that are absurd. 
It is an extraordinary, an unnatural and 
msane undertaking, that can be brought to 
accomplishment only by means that are in- 
sane, unnatural and extraordinary—insanity 
only against nature, its laws and its order. 

Up to the present man has loved himself 
alone, he has returned hatred for hatred; the 
future man, who shall inhabit the Kingdom, 
must hate himself and love his enemy. To 
love one’s neighbour as oneself is but an 
inadequate formula, a mere concession to 
universal egotism. For he who loves himself 
eannot love others with a perfect love, and 
finds himself, of necessity, opposed to others. 
The one solution of the problem is to hate 
oneself. We are all overfond of self, we 
admire and flatter ourselves too much. In 
order to overcome this blind love we must 
bring ourselves to see our own baseness, our 
nothingness and iniquity. Self-contempt is 
humility, and consequently the beginning of 
repentance and ultimate perfection. Only 
the humble will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
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because they alone realize how great is the 
distanee that separates them therefrom. We 
are roused to resentment against others 
because we believe that they seek to injure 
our precious ego, that they do not sufficiently 
respect us; let us slay our brother because 
we believe he obstructs our path; let us steal 
to promote owr own well-being; let us commit 
sins of the flesh for the pleasure of ow bodies. 
Envy, the mother of rivalry, of strife, and of 
war, is but the pain we experience because 
another possesses more than we do, possesses 
what we do not. Pride is the manifestation 
of our conviction that we are something more 
than others, that we are richer, know more, 
and are of greater importance. All these 
things that religions, morality and the laws 
call sin, vice and crime are the outcome of 
this love of self, of this hatred of others which 
is born of one unrighteous sentiment, one 
absorbing and selfish love.* 


Say not ‘I love the Lord,’ unless you find 
Within you, welling up by day and night, 
A love, strong, full and deep, for human 
kind— 
Unless you find it always a delight 
To show the weary one a resting-place— 
To show the doubting one faith’s shining 
way— 
To show the erring one the Door of Grace— 
To show the sorrowing ones where they 
may lay 
Their broken hearts—the heaviness—the 
care— 
The grief, the agony, too sharp to bear. 


When each man is the neighbour whom we 
love, 
According to the gracious measure of His 
word, 
Then may we lift our eyes to heaven above, 
And say with rapture sweet, ‘I love the 
Lord.’ 


1Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 116. 
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The Royal Law in Action. 


Ja. ii. 8, 9—‘ If ye fulfil the royal law, accord- 
ing to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself, ye do well: but if ye have respect to 
persons, ye commit sin, being convicted by the 
law as transgressors.’ ' 


St. James is talking of that state of things 
which is described in the Acts of the Apostles 
in the first Church in Jerusalem, when it said 
that no one of them that is of the brethren 
should ;|have need, because if any man had 
lands or houses, and sold them, and brought 
the price and laid it at the Apostles’ feet, 
distribution would be made to each man as 
he had need. This method of voluntary 
communism as an economic measure does not 
appear to have been successful, because it 
reduced the Church in Jerusalem to great 
poverty, and in that extreme sense it was not 
followed, but it was followed in a sense which 
brought about for many centuries exactly 
what St. James describes. We find in the 
early writings vivid maxims which show how 
it came about. It was forced, in a way, upon 
the Church, because the Christians were so 
deeply in suspicion in the society of the 
Roman Empire that they were boycotted, as 
is vividly described in the Apocalypse. And, 
in a measure, they boycotted themselves, 
because all the industries of the Empire were 
very closely bound up with idolatries. Hach 
trade was consecrated to some different god, 
and the meetings of the trade were mixed up 
with idolatry in a way that the very 
puritan spirit of the Christians would not 
tolerate. So that, as a matter of fact, they 
found themselves a society bound to recon- 
struct a social system among themselves, and 
they constructed it on that simple Christian 
principle, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

Thus it came about that the Early Church 
did, in fact, for some three centuries, exhibit 
among men the picture of a society living 
by this law of brotherhood, loving each his 
neighbour as himself, realizing that in God’s 
sight all men are of equal spiritual worth, 


that there is a Divine justice which lays it 
down that a man shall have a right to realize 
his being by work, and by the due reward 
of work, and that it is the business of a society 
which obeys God to see to the realizing of 
this law. 

In spite of the slanders and scandals and 
unpopularities which attached themselves to. 
the Church, many things attracted men of 
better nature; partly the courage with which 
the early Christians faced death; partly the 
chastity of their young men and women, the 
like of which they had never seen; partly 
their honesty in business. But what, more 
than anything else, drew men to the Christian 
society was this spirit of brotherhood, oblit- 
erating, or going a long way to obliterate, the 
distinctions of wealth and poverty; at any 
rate, obliterating their extreme expressions, 
and creating a society in which there were no 
such marked differences. 

Yet the Early Church was very far from: 
being perfect. The most astonishing things: 
happened, bringing down the sharpest rebuke. 
Just as in the middle of the early communism 
we find the sins and lies of the couple Ananias 
and Sapphira, so here in these churches to 
which St. James writes he sees a very glaring 
failure to realize their ideal in respect of their: 
publie worship. ‘My brethren, can ye be said 
to hold the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ if 
ye show this respect of persons?’ Then he 
deseribes a certain scene, which he implied 
was very often to be seen. ‘If there come 
into your assembly, or synagogue, a man with 
a gold ring, in fine clothing, and there come 
also a poor man in vile raiment; and ye have 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, 
and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good 
place, and say to the poor, Stand thou there, 
or sit here under my foot-stool; are ye not 
then divided in your own minds and become 
judges of evil thoughts? Hearken, my beloved 
brethren’—and so he gives them very severe: 
rebuke. . 

You will notice that in the spirit of the 
Old Testament prophets, and in the spirit of 
our Lord, St. James here and in other places 
treats wealth as a profound obstacle. We 
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vannot conceive anything more different from 
our customary attitude towards wealth than 
that which we find in the prophets, and in 
our Lord’s words, and in St. Paul and St. 
James. That we should read these books, and 
recognize them as inspired, and continue to 
encourage the love of wealth as if it were just 
the normal ambition, is an amazing instance 
of moral blindness. You will remember that 
our Lord regarded wealth as a tremendous 
obstacle, because it made men feel themselves 
to be in a position in which they could claim 
to be treated with distinction. It obliterated 
the sense of the equal value of human souls, so 
He said it was harder for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God. And 
that is the feeling of St. James. 


Now it is of great importance that, as 
regards our own time, we should think about 
these principles. In our general attitude 
towards society and social arrangements, you 
know that for many centuries it has ceased 
to cost men anything to call themselves Chris- 
tians, and it has been taken for granted that 
men would be Christians. I can see nothing 
so contrary to the mind of our Lord as that 
the state of society should arise in which 
people should be expected to become Chris- 
tians without any real intention of being 
Christians in spirit. I believe the greatest of 
all needed reforms is that men should under- 
stand again that Christianity is a great adven- 
ture, and if you do not mean to make the 
adventure, it is worse to be baptized than to 
be not baptized. You had better be outside, 
and know you are not a Christian. Anyway 
you know how our modern industrial society 
was built up under these conditions. It was 
built up, in England especially, at a time when 
the prevailing philosophy was confessedly 
anti-Christian. Men had thought of Chris- 
tianity as something which concerned their 
private individual souls, not the structure of 
society. It was built up on a_ professed 
philosophy of selfishness, and a hundred years 
ago it had a character of heartlessness which 
is almost inconceivable, even to us. Its brutal- 
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ities upon women and children, its indiffer- 
ence to any kind of conception of justice, was 
almost inconceivable; and alas, the soul of the 
Church had been drugged. When the great 
Lord Shaftesbury began his lifelong struggle 
for justice and mercy he got very little help 
either from the Church or from the other 
religious bodies. 

To-day I suppose we almost all of us recog- 
nize that the gaping contrasts between wealth 
and poverty are contrary to sanity and 
justice. I take it that, if we tried to go to 
the heart of the moral evil of our present 
industrial society, it would be found in the 
insecurity of occupation from which great 
masses of the workpeople suffer. We are all 
talking about the seriousness of the economic 
situation now, owing to unemployment. It 
is abnormal, but normally there is a vast state 
of insecurity affecting large masses of the 
population, and it must be acknowledged that 
the system of our industry has encouraged 
this, because it is supposed to be useful for 
industry that there should always be that 
margin of unemployed who ean be taken in 
when they are wanted. Anyway, the situa- 
tion is ominous and threatening. What we 
look for, and do not find, is that every 
communicant in Jesus Christ, everyone who 
belongs to the brotherhood which is the Chris- 
tian Church, should feel this to be an intoler- 
able burden. If Christians were as excited 
about this as they are about miserable matters 
of ceremonial, or trifling things; if every 
Christian, every communicant, every church- 
man, were as excited about these things as he 
is about matters which are of little account, 
we should get them altered. We do get 
things altered if enough people care desper- 
ately, if it is the constant matter of their 
prayers and anxieties and conversation; if it 
vexes, harasses, irritates, depresses, distresses ; 
if they felt, they would alter it; if they felt 
it over a prolonged period of years, then there 
would be a movement for alteration and 
revision, which would take effect in the long 
run. That is what happens with regard to 
anything about which people care desperately. 
We cannot love Christ without loving His 
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brethren, and ‘inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.’ 


It is an idle mockery to call yourself a 
Christian and then not to care that your 
worship of Jesus in the sacraments, and your 
love of the service, and your orthodoxy 
counts, as He constantly told us, im the mind 
of Christ, for nothing, strictly nothing, unless 
it expresses itself in that spirit of brother- 
hood which makes the present constitution of 
industrial society unbearable to you. ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not’—you know what He 
said. If people fulfil the royal law, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself, they do well, but if they have 
respect of persons, that is, judge unequally, 
and neglect these fundamental dictates of 
judgment and mercy, they commit sin, being 
convicted of the law as transgressors. 

It is glorious to think of what God means 
mankind to be. It is glorious to think— 
indeed, it is that which keeps us up under 
the strain of life—that one day the Kingdom 
of God is going to come, and God is coming 
into His own, whether under the conditions 
of this present world or under others, and we 
are going to see the City of God one day. 
But that glorious hope lays upon us a corres- 
ponding obligation—‘If ye obey the royal 
law.’ 7 


The Rift in the Lute. 


Ja. ii. 10.—‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.’ 


In this, at first sight, somewhat mysterious 
sentence there is a profound psychological 
and spiritual meaning. The truth it contains 
is one which, on reflection, every serious- 
minded man will affirm. Briefly stated, it is 
this. Character is all of a piece, woven with- 
out seam throughout; goodness is one thing, 
with many manifestations, each one of which 
is consistent with all the rest. Every Chris- 
tian virtue presumes the existence of every 

other in its possessor; or rather, there is but 
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one virtue, which shows itself in various. 
lights, and exhibits itself in diverse attitudes. 
There is only one virtue, whether it show 
itself as love, generosity, truthfulness, firm- 
ness, uprightness, humility, or what not; and 
the absence of any one so-called Christian 
virtue means that the rest are vitiated—not 
merely that the whole character is incomplete, 
but that every single virtue is incomplete by 
the absence of one. 

The law that ‘whosoever offendeth in one 
point is guilty of all’ is simply the negative 
side of the positive guidance: ‘Be ye holy, 
for God is holy.’ Loyalty to God is to be ascer- 
tained not by counting the separate acts of 
our life, but by the spirit that animates them 
all; and if there be an evil deed that we will 
do, an evil passion that we will indulge, an 
evil habit that we will not break, at that point 
we have met God and refused Him our alleg- 
iance. It does not matter at what point the 
spinal cord is cut, if it be cut anywhere; the 
transmission of life is as effectually stopped 
as though the whole column were destroyed. 
If James had said that ‘Whosoever doth not 
keep the whole Spirit of God keeps no part 
of it,’ it would have been indeed a hard doc- 
trine, a sentence of condemnation even on the 
best; for no one is perfect in that sense, and 
shortcomings and imperfections are not to be 
confounded with wilful perseverance in known 
transgression. But the Law deals with sins, 
and whoever sins with his will has, within the 
period of his sin, utterly broken with God. 
We are united to God by a chain of living 
obedience, of graces and virtues which are all 
one in spirit, and if we willingly sever it 
anywhere we have at that moment utterly 
fallen out of communion with the Inspirer of 
our life. 

The great principle of engineering is that 
the strength of a thing is the strength of its 
weakest part. A rope, for instance: if in one 
place two of the strands are broken, that rope 
is only as strong as the one left. Or, a chain: 
if it has one poor link in it, what that link 
will hold is the measure of the chain’s holding 
power. And so in larger, wider things—a 
bridge, with one pier shaky, or even a fortress 
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with one approach undefended. Suppose a 
general should say of the fort entrusted to 
him to hold: ‘It is true that there is one 
point which I have not protected, but only see 
how impregnable we are everywhere else.’ 
What sort of resistance would he be likely to 
offer? And what sort of defence would it be, 
to the courtmartial which would try him for 
unfaithfulness to his trust,if he should gravely 
urge that it was only a tenth of the whole 
circuit in his charge that he had neglected, 
and that therefore he ought not to be treated 
as guilty of losing the whole, but only of that 
tenth of it? 

This mechanical principle rounds from 
mere material things into a parable of human 
character? The strength of a man’s char- 
acter is the strength of its weakest part. 
That is how we get the meaning of James’ 
word about a man breaking the law at one 
place being guilty of all. If a man cannot 
stand the strain of life at one point, it is of 
no use for him to plead that if it had not 
taken him just there, he would not have given 
way. If he allow sin to enter into his life 
at one place, he has betrayed his trust, he has 
surrendered his character, no matter though 
in a score of other matters he is so strong as 
not even to feel temptation. 


1. Many an otherwise fair, strong life has 
thus been broken down by the one weakness of 
intemperance. We have seen men against 
whose honour no whisper could be breathed ;— 
able, diligent men, of kind, willing hearts,— 
men, even, with a great capacity for high 
thought and heroic action, but who have 
allowed themselves this one indulgence. 
Can they break this law of intemper- 
anee, and character be right in all the 
rest of it? That is what they think they 
may do, but they cannot. How often have 
we seen how this one indulgence has mastered 
all, and gradually held them in its accursed 
slavery till the clear brain has become clouded, 
and the strong hand tremulous, and the kind 
heart weak and maudlin, and the will that 
once was strong and prompt has been sodden 
till it is impotent except for sad and useless 
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remorse,—and so, gradually, the whole life 
has miserably broken down. 

7. I used to think the text in James that 
‘he who offended in one point, offends in all’ 
was very harsh; but I now feel the awful, the 
tremendous truth of it. In the one crime of 
OPIUM, what crime have I not made myself 
guilty of !—Ingratitude to my Maker! and 
to my benefactors injustice! and unnatural 
cruelty to my poor children !—self-contempt 
for my repeated promise—breach, nay, too 
often, actual falsehood ! * 


2. We have seen young men growing up in 
strength and manliness, with cultured minds 
and high faculties, and noble impulses—young 
men of whom one has said that they will rise 
above the common level and make themselves 
a name and do something for the world in 
their day. But in those otherwise fair lives 
of promise there has been one rotten place, 
one corner of the heart in which uncleanness 
was allowed to lurk, and from which went 
forth the thoughts and longings of unhallowed 
lusts. And, little by little, like a cankering 
rust that uncleanness has spread, clogging the 
wheels of intellect, dimming the eye of hope 
and faith, polluting the springs of truthful- 
ness and honour, and gradually changing 
high, noble ambitions into base and grovelling 
tastes. Thus that one spot, which seemed at 
first so small a thing, has gradually brought 
the whole life to a rotten worthlessness which, 
however it may still be decked in rich outward 
trappings, is really a life broken down and 
ruined. 

{| The gods had given me almost everything. 
But I let myself be lured into long spells of 
senseless and sensual ease. I amused myself 
with being a flaneur, a dandy, a man of 
fashion. I surrounded myself with the 
smaller natures and the meaner minds. I 
became the spendthrift of my own genius, and 
to waste an eternal youth gave me a curious 
joy. Tired of being on the heights I deliber- 
ately went to the depths in the search for new 
sensation. What the paradox was to me in 
the sphere of thought, perversity became to 


1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 206. 
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me in the sphere of passion. I grew careless 
of the lives of others. I took pleasure where 
it pleased me, and passed on. I forgot that 
every little action of the common day makes 
or unmakes character, and that therefore what 
one has done in the secret chamber one has 
some day to cry aloud from the house-top. I 
ceased to be lord over myself. I was no longer 
the captain of my soul, and did not know it. 
I allowed pleasure to dominate me. I ended 
in horrible disgrace. 


3. What is a little failmg in truth or 
honesty that the life should be condemned for 
it? It is only like a little flaw in some great 
bridge over which the traffic of life goes 
hurrying day by day. ‘It gives a little there,’ 
someone says, ‘but only a little; no danger of 
its really breaking down!’ Thus has many a 
man assured himself in the first slight devia- 
tion from what we well call—in the same line 
of metaphor—unbending rectitude. He only 
‘gives’ a little, he says, has to bend a little 
now and then beneath the weight of all the 
sudden pressures that come from the business 
and responsibility that pass over his daily life. 
There is no danger of his breaking down. 
But just as surely as, when the bridge has 
a weak, yielding place in it, some day a heavier 
train than usual will find it out, and the whole 
fall with cruel waste of life and treasure, 
so surely will the strain of some sudden and 
extra temptation come some day just upon 
that one little weakness in honesty, and the 
whole character that seemed so capable and 
strong will break down. So, many a life has 
broken down, in the ever intenser commercial 
strain of our time—characters that looked. as 
strong and durable as a great railroad bridge, 
characters that men trusted without a hesita- 
tion or misgiving. But there was the weak 
spot somewhere, and they broke down, and 
dragged down hundreds in their ruin. 


1QOsear Wilde, De Profundis. 


Liberty and Law. 


Ja. ii. 12—‘So speak ye, and so do, as they 
that shall be judged by the law of liberty.’ 


LIBERTY is a name to conjure with. Alike in 
the political and in the religious sphere it 
stands almost for the synonym of truth, of 
wisdom, of self-respect. In literature, ancient 
as well as modern, it is the very label of 
human greatness, heroism, and achievement. 
The most illustrious nations are precisely those 
that, whatever may have been their relative 
importance in point of size or power, were con- 
spicuously free. Their liberty is the sufficient 
patent of a nobility which never provokes the 
resentments of the human reason: the symbol 
of a greatness which never fails to maintain 
its hold on human admiration. Greece, Judah, 
Florence, Switzerland, Britain stand in the 
record of history as the chosen homes of 
liberty, and their sons can be indifferent to the 
glory and excellence of liberty only by dis- 
owning their birthright. Proudly the low- 
liest Briton recalls the ancient freedom of his 
race, and finds a moral invigoration in the 
retrospect of his national past :— 


In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals 
hold A 
Which Milton held.—In every thing we are 
sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


The first object which arrests the gaze of 
the traveller as he approaches the city of 
New York from the sea is the great statue of 
Liberty at the entrance of the harbour, hold- 
ing aloft a torch as if guiding the nations 
to the chosen land of freedom. Nowhere, 
indeed, in the world is there so ample a 
homage offered to liberty as in America. You 
see it in the carriage of the people; you read 
it in their newspapers; you are reminded of 
it in a thousand ways. The opening para- 
graph of the ‘Declaration of Independence’ 
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has sunk deeply into American minds, and 
seems to impregnate the American atmos- 
phere: ‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
But in our text liberty is strangely asso- 
ciated with another conception, and one which 
at first sight may seem to have little in com- 
mon with it, the conception of law. There 
is almost a paradoxical aspect about the 
Apostle’s phrase which compels reflection. 
What can be meant by ‘a law of liberty’? 


1. Take these two words, Liberty and Law. 
They stand over against each other. Our 
first conception of them is as contradictory. 
The history of human life, we say, is a history 
of their struggle. They are foes. Law is the 
restraint of liberty.’ Liberty is the abroga- 
tion, the getting rid of law. Each, so far as 
it is absolute, implies the absence of the other. 
It is a contradiction of terms to speak of them 
together. But the expression of our text 
suggests another thought: that by the highest 
standards there is no contradiction but rather 
a harmony and unity between the two; that 
there is some high point in which they unite; 
that really the highest law is liberty, the 
highest liberty is law; that there is such a 
thing as a law of liberty. That is the thing 
which we are to study and try to comprehend. 

Earlier in the Epistle James has used a 
similar phrase, which evidently has the same 
reference. He speaks of ‘the perfect law, the 
law of liberty,’ which brings ‘blessing’ on the 
man who obeys it. When we consider what 
may be the origin of this strange phrase, we 
remember that the writer is a religious Jew, 
who, assuming that he is James the Lord’s 
brother, has been brought into the closest 
relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
is likewise a leading figure in the Christian 
Chureh, and has been intimately connected 
with the Apostle Paul, with whose character- 
istic teachings he was not wholly in sympathy. 
From these sources, the Jewish scriptures, the 
teaching of Christ and the Epistles of Paul, 


he may well have derived his notion of ‘a 
law of liberty.’ In the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets there is the same combination of liberty 
and law, as if the latter were the natural 
condition and pledge of the other. ‘So shall 
I observe thy law continually for ever and 
ever. And I will walk at liberty; for I have 
sought thy precepts.’ Such language is 
freely scattered over the Psalter. Jeremiah 
has spoken of a ‘covenant’ to come, in which 
the contradiction between law and _ liberty 
would cease because the righteous require- 
ments of law would have become the free 
aspirations of the individual: ‘This is the 
covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and in 
their heart will I write it.’ The Rabbis had 
caught something of the prophet’s thought 
when they said of the true student of the Law 
that he was free: ‘Thou wilt find no freeman 
and whosoever is occupied in learning the 
Law, behold he exalts himself.’ 

In the Sermon on the Mount our Saviour 
had set in clear contrast an external obed: 
lence to specific legal requirements, and an 
internal acceptance of the very principle and 
purpose of the moral law; and had demanded 
of His disciples such an obedience as would 
bring them into true agreement with the very 
Author of the moral law: ‘Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.’ Paul, perhaps more completely than 
James, had understood the teaching of the 
Master, and had been guided by it not only 
to a triumphant vindication of Christian 
liberty against the yoke of Jewish legalism, 
but also to a firm grasp of the moral franchise 
inherent in discipleship. ‘For the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free 
from the law of sin and of death.’ ‘Being 
made free from sin, ye became servants of 
righteousness.” ‘Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.’ We may, indeed, 
infer from the passionate urgency of the 
Apostle’s language that his converts were 
searcely able to rise to the truth which he 
taught them. The franchise of Christ was 
almost too great for those servile minds. 
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Anxiety and indignation are blended in Paul’s 
remonstrances: ‘With freedom did Christ set 
us free: stand fast therefore, and be not 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage.’ ‘For 
ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only 
use not your freedom for an occasion to the 
flesh, but through love be servants one to 
another.’ That Paul had good reason for 
anxiety the subsequent fortunes of Chris- 
tianity have abundantly shown. Even in 
the pages of the New Testament we have 
indications that the gospel of Christian liberty 
had been deplorably perverted into a teaching 
of licentiousness. We read of false teachers 
who ‘promised liberty’ to their dupes, ‘while 
they themselves were bondservants of cor- 
ruption.’ It may be that James had such 
persons in mind when he coined his striking 
phrase—in which we ean trace the influence 
of psalmist, prophet, Master, and colleague— 
‘a law of liberty.’ 


2. What, then, is this mysterious union of 
contraries, this law of liberty? It can be 
expressed in one word—love. Love is at once 
the most free and the most bound of all things. 
We say habitually that one in love is ‘captiv- 
ated’—made prisoner. And yet the prison is 
his own choice. He would not lose his chain 
for all the world. It is to him a golden chain 
—the badge not of his servitude but of his 
empire. It represents the freest thing in his 
nature—the desire of his heart. My love is 
my heart’s desire, my heart’s hunger, my 
heart’s prayer. It is the strongest exercise of 
will conceivable. Nothing shows the power 
of my will like my love. It is the power-of 
my personality to pass out of itself and to 
claim a share in yours—to say, ‘You are mine.’ 
James is right when he says that love is the 
marriage of opposites—liberty and law. Love 
is at once the most self-subduing and the most 
self-revealing of all things. It gives its neck 
to the yoke; it becomes the slave of its object. 
It bears another’s burden, it stoops to an- 
other’s service, it carries another’s care. But 
when my heart enters that prison-house it, for 
the first time, becomes free. It puts on fetters; 


but by its fetters it flies. It reeeives heavy 
weights; but by its weights it is winged. It 
contracts stringent ties; but its ties make its 
treasures. The bonds of love are the source 
of its boundlessness. Hach new chain is a 
new chariot. I flower by self-forgetfulness. I 
grow when underground, I reach the bloom of 
summer in the burial of self. 

{For thirty-eight years the Rev. J. B. 
McCullagh of Aiyansh laboured among the 
Indians of the Upper Nass River. What was 
the hidden source of his power and success? 
—the underlying and upliftmg motive by 
which he was inspired? 

Let his own pen give us the answer and 
reveal the secret. He had been describing 
the hard work of those early years of the 
mission when he was learning the language 
and afterwards when he was translating the 
Bible. Many times he tells us that he sat at 
his desk all night in order to get the quiet he 
needed for such work—the quiet which was. 
denied him in the day-time through frequent _ 
interruptions on the part of the Indians. He 
went on to write: ‘I slaved and slaved. Yes, 
I glory in the word Slave of Jesus Christ... . 
It rings like music in my ears; it thrills me; 
it buoys me up amid the waves of discourage- 
ment, more than does the hope of glory. I 
crave not for glory. ‘‘Thine is the glory, and 
I am Thy servant.’’ I often wonder if we 
shall have work to do when we cross the 
border. I trust so: I love to look forward 
to an eternity of work and worship for Him 
who is my glorious Chief, perfect in every 
particular. To rise with Him into battle! 
The thought makes me feel like a flame of 
fire!’ + 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then [I shall be free; 
Foree me to render up my sword, 
And T shall conqueror be. 
T sink in life’s alarms 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thine arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 


1J. W. Moeran, McCullagh of Aiyansh, 229. 
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My heart is weak and poor 
Until it master find : 
It has no spring of action sure— 
It varies with the wind: 
It cannot freely move 
Till Thou hast wrought its chain; 
Enslave it with Thy matchless love, 
And deathless it shall reign. 


My power is faint and low 
Till I have learned to serve: 
It wants the needed fire to glow, 
It wants the breeze to nerve; 
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It cannot drive the world 
Until itself be driven : 
Its flag can only be unfurled 
When Thou shalt breathe from heaven. 


My will is not my own 
Till Thou hast made it Thine; 

If it would reach a monarch’s throne 
It must its crown resign: 

It only stands unbent 
Amid the clashing strife, 

When on Thy bosom it has leant, 
And found in Thee its life.t 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


Ja. ii. 14.—‘ What doth it profit my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not works ?’ 
Rom. iii. 28.—‘ Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law’ 
(RV ‘apart from the works of the law’). 


‘I NEVER met with but one book in my life 
that was clear on the subject of works and 
faith, and that book is the Bible,’ says Ruskin.t 

But the Bible needs interpretation. Says 
Dr. John Watson:? ‘One may believe that 
there is a unity between faith and good 
works, but one cannot shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that throughout Holy Scripture there is 
an apparent conflict. If the Psalms magnify 
faith in God with all the resources of their 
passionate poetry, the same Psalms also 
declare that no one can have access unto the 
Eternal unless he keeps the law of God with 
all his heart and with all his strength. The 
second Isaiah may represent the Messiah as 
the sinbearer upon whom are laid the in- 
iquities of us all, but Isaiah of Jerusalem 
beseeches his people not to put their trust in 
sacrifice but to wash their hands and make 
them clean by all godly living. In the Book 
of Revelation the samts wash their robes and 
make them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
but at the same time none can enter through 
the gates into the city except those who have 
kept the commandments of God. St. Paul 
devotes all the strength of his inspired reason 
to show that no man can be saved except 


1 Letters. 
2The Doctrines of Grace, 167. 


through faith, and to hold up Abraham as a 
type of a believer; but St. James, his fellow- 
apostle and of the same period, insists that 
a man is saved not by faith, but by works, 
and uses Abraham as the exemplar of such 
works. And the Master Himself demands 
from beginning to end of His public min- 
istry that people should believe, and seems 
to make everything of faith; and yet it is 
Jesus who declares that he only who keeps 
His words has built his house upon a rock, 
and that in the day of the Great Judgment 
it is charity that will win the prize. One 
might take the Bible in his hand and show 
that salvation is through works, and he also 
might take the same Bible and show that 
salvation is through faith; and it is not there- 
fore wonderful that people with a bias either 
to the practical or to the mystical side of 
religion should entrench themselves in their 
favourable passages and build up their 
opposite theories of the religious life’. 

This confusion would be dispelled if 
we were more careful to understand the 
meaning of the terms which we use as 
weapons. The moment that we _ grasp 
their true content, the controversy is 
practically at an end, and we find that two 


1G. Matheson. 
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words have been put asunder which God has 
joined together. Of course if one is to define 
Faith as simply the intellectual belief of cer- 
tain doctrines which have been formed in the 
schools, and which are sanctioned by the 
authority of the Church, then it is plain 
that salvation upon such a condition would 
be a non-moral and unspiritual salvation. 
Were people to congratulate themselves upon 
being in a state of grace because they hold 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and cry 
anathema upon those who deny it, then 
their faith would be a disaster to their 
souls, and their religion would be of none 
effect. And if any person should take Works 
at its lowest reading and count godly 
living to be nothing else than the punctilious 
and ostentatious discharge of certain obvious 
duties, then he would be very easily satisfied 
in religion and would simply be a somewhat 
shallow type of Pharisee. 


I. 


First, then, what is meant by Faith? The 
faith which is magnified in the Bible is no 
tepid belief, but a passionate conviction. It 
has really nothing to do with doctrines save 
in so far as they are the expression of religious 
experiences: it has to do from beginning to 
end with God revealed in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. It is the conviction that God is our 
Father, and has loved us from eternity, that 
‘Christ is the Saviour of the human soul and 
has laid down His life for us sinners. It is 
the conviction that Christ is able to deliver a 
man from his sins and to re-create him in the 
image of God. But it is, above all, the sur- 
render of a man’s whole being into the hands 
of Christ and a loyal purpose of obedience 
to Christ’s commandments. It is not the faith 
that argues and speculates, it is the faith that 
repents and strives, that longs and loves. It 
is the faith that places a man under the 
dominion of the Spirit of God and under the 
sign of Christ’s Cross. 

Faith in this sense,—the passion of a man’s 
whole nature—instead of being a mere ghost 
of the study, is the strongest principle in 
human life. Behind every brave endeavour 


and behind every lasting achievement lies 
faith; for the men who dared these things 
and the men who brought them to perfec- 
tion have first of all been brave believers. 
Abraham, when he went out from his own 
land and made the chief departure in human 
history, and also Columbus, when he left the 
Old World in search of the New, went out in 
faith. The Apostles, when they established 
a new Kingdom amid the ruins of the decadent 
Roman Empire, and all reformers that have 
broken the shackles of slavery and led men 
into the land of promise, have walked by faith. 
No one in his home and no one in private 
life ever made a sacrifice with pain to him- 
self, or ever rendered service with good to his 
neighbour, but was inspired and moved by 
faith. They that have not faith, and regard 
only the things which are seen, are cowards 
and selfish; they that behold the things which 
are not seen are strong and self-denying; 
so that the great periods of history have been 
periods of faith, and the ignoble periods have 
been periods when faith was dead. 

| How does the New Testament describe 
faith? ‘Who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.’ This is what revela- 
tion means by faith—conviction, enthusiasm, 
sacrifice, heroism—the victory that overcometh 
self, sin, and the world. How far away to- 
day is the faith of thousands from this vital 
force! Our creed is in our memory, on our 
lips, it revolves in our imagination, we give a 
faint, general, unimpassioned assent to the 
supreme verities; but our so-called faith does 
not force its way into thought, experience, and 
conduct; it does not command our under- 
standing, kindle our affections, energize our 
will, hallow our life. <A heartfelt confidence 
in God and His Son Jesus Christ is quick- 
ening throughout the whole personality and 
life, as sunshine upon germs sown in honest 
ground; the traditional faith of the nominal 
believer is moonshine on snow. The faith 
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that worketh by love, purifying and kindling 
the heart, has the magical virtue of a sum- 
mer’s day which makes everything to live. 


If. 


What is meant by Works? Let us return 
to Ruskin. In the letter already quoted he 
says: Read the Bible on the subject of Faith 
and Works. ‘And I think you will come to the 
conclusion that though works are not the price 
of salvation, they are assuredly the way to it, 
and the only way. I do not mean the Way 
in the sense in which Christ is the Way, but 
the way in the sense of the Strait Gate. For 
Christ the Door is not strait, and Christ the 
Way not narrow. But the short of it is— 
Christ says—‘When ye have done all that is 
commanded you, then say we are unprofitable 
servants.’ He does not say—Do nothing that 
is commanded you, and all is right if you say 
you are unprofitable. Read the Sermon on 
the Mount. It is work, work, work, from 
beginning to end. And I believe all the 
divisions of Christians are caused by their 
hatred of the simple text—‘ Whoso heareth my 
words and doeth them.’ The Romanists sub- 
stitute paying and praying for doing; the 
Scotch, believing for doing; the English, 
reverence for doing; and so on. Plain taking 
up of the hard, heavy cross is the last thing 
with them all. Strive always to do—acknow- 
ledge continually that it is Christ which 
worketh in you, both to will and do. And 
you will soon know the doctrine whether it 
be of God.? 

We do good works when Christ works in us. 
And how does Christ work in us? By faith. 
Works are the outcome of faith in Christ; 
they do not pxecede it. This is the whole 
question in dispute. The faith that is not 


‘followed by works is ‘dead’; and the works 


that are not preceded by faith are ‘dead.’ 
And the order affects the character of the 
works. The man who professes to produce 


‘works, but. confesses that he has no faith, is 


1W. L. Watkinson, The Ashes of Roses, 206. 
2 Letters. 


apt to be high and lifted up, congratulating 
himself upon his strength and upon his inde- 
pendence, who has been able to do all these 
things without Jesus Christ. The measure of 
his moral success is in reality the reflection 
upon his unbelief. He has been careful to 
pay all the debts which he owed to trifling 
creditors; he ignores and refuses to pay his 
debts to his chief Creditor, who is God. He 
gives himself some trouble to show respect 
to his fellow-men, according to the claims 
which they have upon him of honour or of 
charity; but one Man he selects for rejection 
and indignity, and that is the Man who laid 
down His life upon the Cross that he might 
be saved. _ He takes credit to himself because 
no good cause has ever appealed in vain to 
him, and no high ideal has ever been unad- 
mired by his soul; and yet it is this very man 
who passes by the invitation of God’s King- 
dom, and will have none of the cross of Christ. 
What value in character shall we assign to the 
soul which admires all spiritual beauty except 
the beauty of Christ, which gives welcome to. 
all love except the perfect love of God, which 
is ready to do every good work except the 
chief work of all, and that is faith im Christ? 

{| Luther’s opposition between faith and 
works is nothing more than an exaltation of 
the personality as a whole, new-born in Christ, 
above the individual deeds in which it is 
expressed. He explains this by a simple 
Biblical illustration from Nature: good and 
pious works by no means make a good and 
pious man, but a good and pious man good 
and pious works. Evil works by no means: 
make an evil man, but an evil man does evil 
works. So that in every case the person must 
first be good and pious, as a preliminary to. 
all good works, and good works come from the 
good and pious person. In like manner Christ 
says: ‘An evil tree bears no good fruits; a 
good tree bears no evil fruits.’ Now it is 
plain that fruits do not bear the tree; so too 
the trees do not grow upon the fruits. As 
then the trees must be first, and afterwards 
the fruits, and the fruits make the trees 
neither good nor evil, but the trees the fruits; 
so must the man in his own person first be 
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pious or evil, before he does good or evil 
works. 


Given true faith, the rest follows, as flowers 
from seed and light from the rising sun. The 
spiritual life is thus the effortless life, and 
at the same time the life of abundant stress. 
It is beautifully and profoundly simple, and 
yet in some respects harder than the severest 
legalism, in that it makes demands upon 
faeulties which, with the majority of men, are 
yet in abeyance. 
jJearning to live from the Goal as a centre, 


rather than in pressing towards it as an object the testimony of men whose achievements still 
| resound in the history of Christendom. With 
| one voice they say: 
| not unto us, but unto thy name be the glory.’ 


| If we look into the marvellous results of the 


of distant attainment. 


Th. 


There is therefore no antagonism between 
Works and Faith. Works are the evidence of 


Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome | 


in Works. The true antithesis is between 
earning salvation and receiving it as a gift of 
<tod’s bounty.” 


1. Works, then, complete faith, or, in the 
language of James, ‘by works is faith made 
perfect.’ 


(1) Works reveal the worker to himself.—aA | 


man cannot have a proper faith in God until 
he has a proper distrust of himself. But when 
he sets himself to some long or irksome task 
simply because it is right, before he is done 
he will know his own weakness and his own 
need. Such work teaches us how much we 
need God, and when a man knows how mueh 
he needs God, his faith is made perfeet. 

| No man ever emerges from a long and 
-difficult task the same as when he entered 
upon it. He has found out something about 
his work, and something about himself. 
thought once that work would be the road to 
fame or happiness. He thought himself eap- 
able of prosecuting that work with success. 
And now at the end of it he has gained a vast 
knowledge of the relation of that work to 


1K. von Hase, Handbook to the Controversy | 


with Rome, ii., 11. 
2W. Sanday, and A. C. Headlam, The Hpistle 
to the Romans (ICC), 57. 
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happiness or fame, and a vast knowledge of 
his own resources small or great and how they 
have been diminished or increased. Read the 
story of the boring of the Alpine tunnels, the 
cutting of the Suez Canal, the building of 
the Forth Bridge, or any similar gigantic 
enterprise, and you will find this faet in all 
the stories: the actual carryimg out of the 


| plans cast a light on the tools or the materials 


or the difficulties, a light which not one of 


» ale | the great engineers anticipated.” 
The secret seems to lie in | 
| 


(2) Works earnestly done for God reveal 
God.—On this it would be easy to appeal to 


“Not unto us, O Lord, 


work of Martin Luther, John Bunyan, George 
Whitefield, William Carey, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, we cannot but see that, after allowing for 
their personal genius and prowess and deter- 
mination, what happened was that they ealled 
into operation forces immeasurably larger than 
their own, and these forces produced the 
immense results. 

| John Wesley was drawing to the end of 
his days. On his death-bed he thought of 
William Wilberforce and of the gallant but 
apparently hopeless struggle by which that 
dauntless reformer was endeavouring to over- 
throw slavery. Mr. Wesley determined to 
send him a message of encouragement. ‘My 
dear sir,’ he wrote, ‘unless the divine power 
has raised you up to be, like Athanasius, 
against the world, I see not how you ean go 
through with your glorious enterprise in 
opposing that execrable villainy which is the 
seandal of religion, of England, and of human 
nature. Unless God has raised you up for 
this very thing, you will be worn out by the 
opposition of men and devils. But, «f God 
be for us, who can be against us? Are all of 
them together stronger than He? Go on in 
the name of God!’ ? 


2. Faith is not faith if it is not eompleted 


1J. M. Witherow, Grapes of God, 89. 
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by works. Could there be any more ghastly 
irony than a human being declaring his faith 
in God, and refusing to keep His laws; calling 
himself by the name of Christ, and denying 
Christ’s cross; accepting his fellow-men as his 


brethren in Christ, and not doing them even : 


a stranger’s service? How can he have 
learned to call God Father, whom he has 
never seen, when he does not treat his fellow- 
man as a brother, whom he has seen? How 
ean his sins have been forgiven of God—sins 
which were as scarlet and red like crimson— 
when he will not forgive his neighbour the 
trifling transgressions of human life? How 
ean he be partaker of the Divine grace, whose 
poverty-stricken soul is not bearing the scanty 
fruits of common morality? Can it be in the 
reason of things that an ungrateful, unloving, 
dishonest and unrighteous person is saved? 
When we ask the question, it answers 
itself: without works there is no faith; and 


this man is walking in a vain show, and feed- | 


ing his soul with wind. His exposure will 
eome i. some moral crisis of life, when, for- 
saken of the grace which he has abused, he 
falls into gross sin, or when, in the light of 


eternity, his refuges of lies and coverings of 


hypocrisy will be burned up. 

| We are assured that an educated Hindu 
will pass an examination in hygiene and then 
look on complacently while every imaginable 
sanitary law is violated within the walls of his 
own compound. He does not so realize his 
scienee as to appreciate its practical import, 
he is eontent with the abstruse knowledge, 
never proceeding to apply it. Does that faith 
save him? Is the educated Hindu in his filthy 
compound delivered by his abstract knowledge 
from enteric plague, cholera? We know that 
his theoretic science gives him no immunity 
whatever; he falls a victim to the prevailing 
epidemic just as readily as do those who never 
heard of any science of health. Likewise the 
neminal saint masters the creeds, sometimes 
so thoroughly that he could pass a theological 
examination, and then in actual experience 
and conduct violates every great spiritual and 
moral law. Will his faith save him? Nay, 
does it save him? Does it save him from 


euilty fear, filling his heart with the peace 
of God’s adopted children? Does it save 
him from the power of passion and selfish- 
ness, strengthening him to live in purity and 
love? Does it save in the day of tempta- 
tion, enabling the tempted one to put away 
the evil thing? Does it save in the day of 
trouble, bringing strong consolation into the 
stricken heart? As the theoretic knowledge 
of the Hindu who practically disregards sani- 
tary law cannot save him from disease and 
death, so the notional ghostly faith of the 
nominal Christian is not able to save him 
from over-mastering passion, sloth, sadness, 
and sin. And what fails to save here and 
now is not likely to save elsewhere and 
hereafter. That faith, and that faith alone, 
which is genuine enough and strong enough 
to bring peace and purity now can secure us 
eternal salvation. What stops with fancy and 
dveams is of little count in any department of 
life, least of all in questions of character and 
destiny. 

True faith ean no more be without true 
holiness, than true fire without heat.” 


IV. 


We are now in a position to understand 
the apparent contradiction between Paul and 
James. 

In Rom. iii. 28, St. Paul says, ‘Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law.’ In James ii, 24, St. 
James says, ‘Ye see then how that by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only.’ 
Here the Apostle James asserts as strenuously 
that a man is justified by faith and works as 
Paul asserts that a man is justified by faith 
without works. Luther for a season was so 
perplexed by the twofold representation that 
he was tempted to reject the Epistle of James 
as apocryphal. He said that it was ‘an epistle 
of straw’—mere chaff. For he was sure that 
any doctrine that is in opposition to the doc- 
trine of Paul must be apocryphal and erron- 
eous. It could not be from God. He was 


1W. L. Watkinson, The Ashes of Roses, 207. 
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right in this assurance. The doctrine of Paul 
stands for ever. It is immovable, unalterable. 
It is vital to the everlasting gospel. Without 
it there can be no gospel, and no salvation 
for sinners. But the doctrine of James is 
equally real, and immovable, and vital, and 
Divine. And when one gets to know that 
God, like all other judges, official and un- 
official, may justify or condemn in several 
respects, one gets to see that there is not 
the shadow of a shade of discrepancy between 
the two doctrines. 

When the Psalmist says, “No man living can 
be justified before God,’ he does not contra- 
dict the Apostle, who says that ‘God justifieth 
the ungodly.’ Not in the least. They speak 
of justification iam different respects; and 
the utterances of both are perfectly and absol- 
utely correct in their respective spheres. The 
Psalmist speaks of man 7n respect of the law; 
—and in this respect no man living can be 
justified by God, for man is a transgressor 
of the law. The ‘Apostle Paul speaks of a 
man m respect of Christ and the work of 
Christ; and in this respect any man living, 
however ungodly, may be justified; for in 
Christ there is a ‘propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world,’ a righteousness which is a 
most valid title to everlasting life, and bliss, 
and glory. 

The verses quoted bring out, with startling 
effect, the contrast between the manner in 
which Divine truth is revealed in the Serip- 
tures themselves and that in which it is exhib- 
ited in those schemes of systematic theology 
which men have constructed from the Scrip- 
tures. In the latter, everything is trim and 
symmetrical; all appearance of conflicting 
statement is smoothed away; every term has 
its precise scientific meaning; every proposi- 
tion is derived with logical exactness from 
those that precede it, and made to harmonize 
with all the rest. In the New Testament the 
language is popular; there is no pretension 
to scientific accuracy of statement; each truth 
is presented as occasion requires it, without 
any laborious effort to shape it into symmetry 
with others. All are poured forth in artless 
confidence that there can be no real disagree- 
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ment between any of the truths which the 
Parent of all truth has revealed. And, after 
all, it is when it is thus presented that we 
form our loftiest conceptions of the scheme of 
Divine truth. As men have conceived it, it is. 
something which the eye of man can take in 
at one view, the connection of whose various 
parts it can discern, and also the mutual 
dependence of the whole. As the sacred 
writers beheld it, the structure is too vast 
to be scanned thus compendiously: no single 
aspect of many-sided truth discloses it in its 
completeness; it needs to be contemplated from 
different, nay from opposite, points of view, 
before we can form any idea of the wondrous. 
whole. Now it is in the study of the seem- 
ing contradictions of Seripture that we find 
our best corrective to partial and defective 
notions of Christian doctrine. The best of 
those systematized schemes is like a map of 
some extensive country, drawn in flat, which 
represents its outlines with unavoidable dis- 
tortions of projection; but by combining 
pictures taken from different points of view 
the solid forms may be made to stand before 
us with stereoscopic faithfulness. 

Thus, when the seeming contradictions of 
Seripture are explored, it is found that the 
one passage only supplies the checks and limi- 
tations necessary for the right understanding 
of the other. From the combination of the 
two a truer, deeper meaning is elicited. 


1. First of all, the two Apostles are dealing 
with two different errors. Paul is contending 
against a self-righteous Pharisaism, which 
boasted of its ‘works,’ and he vehemently 
denies that such ‘works’ can aid in man’s 
justification. James, on the contrary, has: 
before him the case of those who thought that 
a barren orthodoxy was sufficient, and looked 
for justification from the correctness of their 
ereed. To them he says that such a faith, 
apart from works, is dead. 

What led Paul to formulate his doctrine of 
salvation through faith was the attempt of the 
Judaising party to impose upon Gentile con- 
verts, as a condition of salvation more or less 
co-ordinate with faith, an observance of the 
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main prescriptions of the Levitical law. This 
attempt he met with the watchword, not faith 
and works, but faith only. In vindicating 
faith’s title to be the sole and sufficient con- 
dition of salvation, his main argument is its 
gospel (Gal. iii., Rom. iv.). Since the gospel 
congruence with the nature of the Christian 
comes as a revelation of Divine grace and of 
a righteousness freely offered to guilty men, 
the fitting response on man’s part can be 
nothing else than a humble and thankful 
acceptance of the gift. Putting away the 
proud thought that we can stand on our own 
merits, secure justification by our own works 
of righteousness, we must believe in Him who 
justifies the ungodly. To build anything on 
works is to withdraw from the dispensation of 
grace to that of recompense; it is to lapse 
from the gospel into legalism. 


2. In the next place, just because they deal 
with different situations, they use the words 
“faith? and ‘works’ in somewhat different 
senses. 

(1) What is ‘faith’ with St. Paul? An act 
of the whole interior being, of the mind 
accepting Christ as true, the affections re- 
sponding to His love, the will bowing to His 
sovereignty. 

{I eannot define ‘faith’ as anything less 
than the response of man’s whole nature to 
God. And that response of the whole nature 
must involve each of the distinctive activities 
of man’s nature as a centre of knowledge, 
will, and affection, and in a true faith God 
must be known as the sole God, chosen as the 
sole Goal, and loved as the sole Object of 
desire.* 

| With Luther as with Paul faith is a life- 
principle. ‘Faith is not man’s opinion and 
dream, which some take to be faith.’ He 
speaks of some who ‘when they hear the gospel 
immediately devise, from their own powers, 
the imagination in their hearts to which they 
give expression in the words: ‘I believe.’ This 
they regard as right faith. Nevertheless, it 
is nothing but man’s thought and imagina- 

1P. Green, in The Constructive Quarterly : oer 
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tion, which is never experienced at heart; 
hence it accomplishes nothing, and no amend- ~ 
ment follows.’? ‘Faith is a divine work in 
us, which transforms us.’ ‘Faith is a living, 
wide-awake confidence in God’s grace, that is 
so certain that one who has it is ready to die a 
thousand times for it.’ ? 

(2) James is not ignorant of the true nature 
of faith. To him, as well as to Paul, faith 
was the first and great demand of the 
gospel of Christ, and the characteristic force 
of the Christian life. But here James is not 
speaking of the faith that justifies, that is, 
that makes a man just before God, apart from 
those works of the law which the man does 
(which is the faith Paul speaks of in Rom. 
iii. 28) or of faith in general. He does not 
ask, ‘Can faith save him?’ But he does ask, 
‘Can that faith save him?’ What faith? It 
is a faith which is a mere cold, intellectual 
apprehension of a fact. ‘Thou believest that 
there is one God’; that is, believest that 
He exists ;‘thou doest well: the devils also 
believe, and tremble’ (Ja. ii. 19). The faith 
here described is simply the appreciation of 
a faet; it is not directly moral at all. 

(3) Their use of the word ‘works’ also 
differs. What is St. Paul thinking of when 
he speaks of ‘works’? Not Christian acts in 
which faith energizes, but acts, right enough, 
it may be, in themselves, but done in a legalist 
spirit, as if so many of them would strictly 
entitle a man to claim God’s favour as wages 
due. 

In St. Paul’s writing this word, standing 
without any qualifying adjeetive, is always 
used in a depreciatory sense. When he would 
speak of works whieh are intrinsically good, 
he adds the qualifying adjective ‘good’ (Rom. 
Bos So Osi2 COB. 1X, 93, apd, iy LO ete... 
It is, however, of such good works that St. 
James is speaking—works which are really 
ineluded in that faith which is defined as one 
whieh ‘worketh by love.’ 

(4) With St. James ‘works’ are acis of 
faith, the results of active faith, its proper 
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fruits. There is no hint of any idea of ‘works 
of law.’ The comparison with benevolence 


brings this out quite clearly : an arrested bene- 
volence which stops at the kind word and does 
not express itself in act, in its natural effects 
and fruits, is useless. In fact both cases are 
instances of the hearing without doing which 
St. James has already deprecated. 

| The essential consistency of the two repre- 
sentations will be best exhibited by a change 
in the translation of the two critical words 
as St. James uses them. When we read St. 
Paul’s letters to the Romans or Galatians, let 
us still say ‘faith and works’; when we read 
St. James, let us say ‘belief and acts’ or 
‘deeds.’ * 


3. But the difference between the two is 
more upon the surface than in the heart of 
things. Both writers imply that God holds 
no communion with man over mere results of 
human activity in which the moral nature is 
unexpressed. The mere intellectual convic- 
tion, and the mere catalogue of works done, 
have not necessarily any moral significance 
whatever. Intellectual conviction may coexist 
with the most hopeless moral wickedness; the 
execution of the law may be mechanical, with- 
out moral purpose or motive. In both writers 
a demand is made for a real manifestation of 
moral affinities, a real moral type of char- 
aeter. It would be difficult to express the 
combination of the two points of view better 
than in the words of our Lord in John, vi. 28, 
29: ‘They said therefore unto him, What 
must we do, that we may work the works of 
God?’ They ask the question from the legal 
point of view; their inquiry seems to anti- 
eipate a list of positive precepts. But Christ’s 
answer changes the whole atmosphere of the 
discussion, ‘This is the work of God,’ He 
says, ‘that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.’ All works are swallowed up in the one 
work, faith in Christ. 

| That is a very instructive anecdote which 
Saint Simon relates respecting the last hours 
of the profligate Louis XIV. ‘One day,’ he 
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sciousness asked his confessor, Pére Tellier, 
to give him absolution for all his sins. Pére 
Tellier asked him if he suffered much. ‘No,’ 
replied the king, ‘that’s what troubles me. 
I should like to suffer more, for the expiation 
of my sins.” Here was a poor mortal who 
had spent his days in earnality and trans- 
gression of the pure law of God. He is con- 
scious of guilt, and feels the need of its atone- 
ment. And now, upon the very edge of eter- 
nity and brink of doom, he proposes to make 
his own atonement, to be his own redeemer 
and save his own soul, by offering up to the 
eternal nemesis that was racking his conscience 
a few hours of finite suffering, instead of 
betaking himself to the infinite passion and 
agony of Calvary. This is a ‘work’; and, 
alas, a ‘dead work,’ as St. Paul so often 
denominates it. This is the method of justi- 
fication by works. 


Vie 


Let us consider ‘faith and works’ in relation 
to justification. 


1. Justification is by faith alone. Paul 
does not use the word ‘alone,’ and Luther has 
been blamed for introducing that word into 
the translation of Rom. ii. 28. There was no 
necessity for its introduction, but it does 
undoubtedly express the Apostle’s meaning. 
The expressions ‘by faith alone,’ and ‘by faith 
alone without works,’ are the watechwords of 
Luther’s theology, often designated by un- 
friendly critics as ‘solifidianism.’ By these 
statements he only means to declare that man 
is justified before God, ie. forgiven and 
accounted righteous, only by the work and 
merit of Christ, and that these merits are 
applied and appropriated only through faith. 
And with that the thought of St. Paul agrees. 

{| Some time ago, I was in Rome; and, ~ 
among other objects of interest, I saw there 
a famous staircase. It is called Pilate’s Stair- 
ease, because of a tradition that it was once 
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the staircase of the Judgment Hall of Pilate 
in Jerusalem—the staircase on which Jesus 
descended, when the Roman governor, looking 
upon Him, said—‘Behold the man!’ When 
I saw it, there were a number of poor devotees 
struggling up the staircase upon their knees, 
without venturing to touch the steps with 
their hands; and on each step they were 
muttering a prayer. What was the meaning 
of this? It just meant that, by this act of 
penance they hoped to commend themselves 
to God, and to do something thereby to earn 
eternal life. 

Yet this was the very staircase upon which, 
as he climbed it, divine light visited the soul 
of Martin Luther. As he was laboriously 
making his way up the Scala Santa, uttering 
an incantation on each step, he seemed to hear 
a voice sounding in his ear—‘The just shall 
live by faith.’ Rising to his feet, he made his 
way back to Germany. It was no human voice 
that had spoken in his ear, but the voice of 
the living Spirit of the living God. And soon 
he was proclaiming in trumpet tones, which 
compelled the attention of Germany and of 
the world, the grand central doctrine of the 
Reformation—justification by faith alone.* 

{| The exclusive term ‘alone,’ when we say 
that we are justified by faith alone, is only 
meant to exclude any other instrument on 
man’s part for receiving, and is not intended 
to exclude God’s instruments for bestowing 
justification. Thus faith is as it were the 
hand, and the only hand, which man can 
stretch forth to receive the blessing; while 
the sacraments of the gospel may be regarded 
as the channels through which God conveys 
the blessing to the faithful soul that is able 
to receive it.” 

{The Council of Trent maintained that 
there were six other virtues, as they call them, 
which all concurred with faith in obtaining 
for men the grace of justification. They did 
_ not, indeed, assign to these virtues, or even 
to faith itself, any power of justifying, pro- 
perly so called, but only that of preparing 
or disposing men to justification. They did, 
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however, deny the Protestant doctrine, that 
faith is the only thing in men themselves by 
which they are justified; and they denied this, 
in the way of aseribing to these six other vir- 
tues the very same relation to justification, and 
the very same kind of influence in producing 
or procuring it, which they ascribe to faith. 
These six virtues are—fear, hope, love, penit- 
ence, a purpose of receiving the sacrament, 
and a purpose of leading a life of obedience ; 
and Bellarmine, and other defenders of the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, labour to. 
prove from Scripture that these qualities, or 
states of mind and feeling, are represented 
there as procuring or obtaining for men the 
forgiveness of their sins, and the enjoyment 
of God’s favour.* 

{| ‘People quote various words of the Lord,’ 
said Bishop Prince Lee of Manchester in his 
last hours to Bishop Westcott, ‘as containing 
the sum of the Gospel, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the like: to me 
the essence of the Gospel is in simpler, shorter: 
terms, ‘‘Fear not, only believe’’ (quoting the 
words in Greek). Ah! Westcott, mark that 
‘fonly,’’’ and his eyes filled with tears as he 
spoke.” 


2. Justification by works is impossible. This 
is stated or assumed throughout Scripture. 
In point of fact, the idea that men should 
either vindicate their own innocence or recti- 
tude, or that they of themselves, or any crea- 
ture for them, should establish a right relation 
between God and themselves, by acts or sacri- 
fices, or anything of their own, is totally alien 
from the spirit and life that produced the 
writings which constitute our Bible. Pass- 
ages, indeed, in which all manner of good 
deeds are required, whilst contempt is. cast 
on sacrifices and the like, may seem and are 
often taken to imply that by right conduct 
men can set themselves right with God; but 
this is by no means their import. As fruds 
of a right relation, both sacrifices and right 
conduct are obligatory and pleasing to God; 
as means of establishing a right relation, 
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the one is an abomination, the other utterly 
insufficient. 

Where is the man who is confident that even 
his best deeds are free from any admixture of 
unworthy ends or motives? Who ean offer 
himself with his holiest conduet as being 
stainless or free from taint, or as being worthy 
of God’s acceptance? We are not in a posi- 
tion absolutely to analyse or determine our 
motives. The moment we begin to look in 
upon our motives or any of our mental states 
the whole position is changed and we are 
found examining something else. We can 
inspect only what we remember of our 
thoughts and feelings. Thus it is impossible 
by introspection to know exactly what our 
motives are, and the probability is that our 
feelings are generally more mixed than we 
suppose. To base our justification upon our 
works, even if they have been uniformly good, 
is indeed an uncertain foundation. 

{| Cromwell writes: ‘Acts of obedience are 
not perfect, and therefore yield not perfect 
Grace. Faith, as an act, yields it not; but 
“only’’ as it carries us into Him, who is our 
perfect rest and peace; in whom we are 
aceounted of, and received by the Father,— 
even as Christ Himself. This is our high 
calling. Rest we here, and here only.” Upon 
whieh Carlyle remarks: ‘Even so, my noble 
one! The noble soul will, one day, again come 
to understand these old words of yours.’ ? 


3. Justification by faith alone does not make 
good works of no account. On the contrary 
it makes them inevitable, and secures that 
they shall be truly good. The faith that 
identifies us with Christ for pardon and 
aceeptanee is the faith that sweetly binds us 
up with Him for all holy living. There is 
an inseparable tie between these two things, 
forgiveness and holiness. It is this gracious 
union to Christ that constrains us to the 
integrity of uprightness, to the very principle 
and requirement of the ‘law of the spirit of 
life that is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

The faith that will stand us in stead at 
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the last is the faith that is one with love, and 
works by love. It is only as it finds expres- 
sion that it is real faith at all. As St. 
Bernard says, ‘Mors fidei est separatio chari- 
tatis’—the death of faith is separation from 
love.* 


The darkened chamber held the maiden dead. 

Her name was Faith. Of long neglect she 
died. 

And now men rose and shook themselves and 
eried, 

‘O Faith, come back,—come back ere Hope be 
fled!’ 

But she lay silent on her solemn bed, 

And men grew piteous at their prayer denied ; 

They said ‘No more is man to man allied; 

We fall asunder—and the world,’ they said. 

And while they talked, behold a gracious form, 

And Love beside the pillow bending low : 

‘We live and die together, she and I.’ 

So then he kissed her, and her flesh grew 
warm; 

She woke and faced them with a ruddy glow. 

If Love be living, Faith ean never die.? 


Friendship with God. 


Ja. ii. 23.—‘ He was called the friend of God.’ 


Who called him so? Men called himso. The 
men of his own day ealled him so. Melehize- 
dek, who met him but once, knew immediately 
that he was a friend of God. It is impossible 
to mistake some men, even if you meet them 
only once. Two men, strangers to one another, 
met David Hill one day, and one said to the 
other: ‘I’ve met a man to-day who makes me 
think of what the Apostle Paul must have 
been.’ And the other said, ‘Well that’s a 
singular thing, but I was thinking exactly the 
same thing myself.’ And the men who knew 
Abraham day by day called him by this name. 
A sweet fate to have that as the brief record 
of a character, and to be known throughout the 
ages by such an epitaph! As many of us are 
aware, this name, ‘the Friend,’ has displaced 
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the proper name, Abraham, on the lips of all 
Muhammadan people to this day; and the city 
of Hebron, where his body is supposed to lie, 
is commonly known simply as ‘the Friend.’ 

Let us take two or three of the salient 
elements and characteristics of friendship as 
exercised on the human level, and use these as 
a standard and test of our religion and 
relation to God. 


1. Friends love and trust one another. 
Mutual confidence is the mortar which binds 
the stones in society into a building. It 
makes the difference between the herding 
together of beasts and the association of men. 
No eommunity could keep together for an 
hour without mutual confidence, even in 
regard to the least intimate relationships of 
life. But it is the very life-blood of friend- 
ship. For any vivid, warm throb of friend- 
ship there must be, first, a clear knowledge, 
and then a living grappling of that know- 
ledge to our very heart. Unless we trust God 
we cannot be friends with God. If we are His 
friends we shall trust Him, and He will trust 
us. For this friendship is not one-sided, and 
the name, ‘friend,’ though it may be ambig- 
uous as to whether it means one whom [I love 
or one who loves me, really includes both 
persons to the compact; and there are analo- 
gous, if not identical, emotions in each. 


From one, to one, in one to see All Things, 
To see the King of Kings 

But once in two; to see His endless treasures 
Made all mine own, myself the end 

Of all his labours! ’Tis the Life of Pleasures ! 
To see myself His friend! 

Who all things finds conjoined in Him alone, 
Sees and enjoys the Holy One.? 


2. Friends have frank, familiar intercourse 
with one another. Let us turn to the example 
in our text, and remember God’s frankness 
with Abraham. ‘Shall I hide from Abraham 
the thing that I will do?’ Let us cap that— 
‘as we can, marvellous and great as the utter- 
ance is—by another one: I ‘call you not 
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servants . 1. but I have ealled you friends; 
for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you.’ 
So much for God’s frankness. What about 
Abraham’s frankness with God? Remember 
how he remonstrated with Him; how he com- 
plained to Him of His dealings; how he per- 
sisted with importunity, which would have 
been presumptuous but for the friendship 
which underlay it, and warranted the bold 
words. And let us take the simple lesson, that 
if we are friends and lovers of God we shall 
delight in intercourse with Him. It is a 
strange kind of religion that does not eare to 
be with God, that would rather think about 
anything else than about Him, that is all 
unused to quiet, solitary conversation and com- 
munion with Him; but it is the religion of 
many of us to-day. He would be a strange 
friend that never crossed your threshold, or 
who was ill at ease till he got away from you, 
or who, when he came, was struck dumb, and 
had not a word to say for himself, did not feel 
that he and you had any interests or subjects. 
in common. Is that not a good deal like the 
religion of hosts of professing Christians? 
“He was called the friend of God,’ and he 
never, all his days, if he could help it, thought 
about Him or went near Him! 

{| I have never forgotten the impression that 
one word of Bishop Andrewes in one of his 
confessions of sin made on my own imagina- 
tion and heart the first time it leaped out 
upon me. ‘I have neglected thee, O God!” 
Andrewes cried, and I trembled as I heard 
him ery it. And TI have never come upon that 
awful word from that day to this without a 
shudder. It is this neglect of God that makes. 
so many men infidels and; atheists and out-. 
casts. You neglect God till you come to say, 
and that not without some reason, that there 
simply cannot be such and such a God else it 
would be a sheer impossibility that you could 
have neglected Him as you have done. You 
look within, and you look around, and you 
see yourself and all men absolutely pushing 
God aside till it is as good as demonstrated 
to you that there can be no God. ‘God,’ said 
John Donne in a sermon that Andrewes may 
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very well have heard, ‘God is like us in this 
also, that He takes it worse to be slighted, to 
be neglected, to be left out, than to be actually 
injured. Our inconsideration, our not think- 
ing of God in our actions, offends Him more 
than our sins.’ . . . And in an evening prayer 
that Andrewes draws out for a family in the 
Institutiones Pic, he makes them all say, ‘We 
have fled from Thee seeking us: neglected 
Thee loving us: stopped our ears to Thee 
speaking to us: turned our backs to Thee 
reaching Thy hand to us: forgotten Thee 
doing good to us: and despised Thee cor- 
recting us.’ ? 


3. Friends delight to meet each other’s 
wishes. Let us go back to our story again. 
The humble, earthly friend of God obeyed 
Him substantially all his life, from the day 
when he made the ‘Great Choice,’ and left 
behind him home and kindred and all, until 
the day when he went up the sides of Moriah 
to offer there his son. Abraham met God’s 
wishes because Abraham trusted and loved 
Axod. 

And what about the Divine Friend? Did 
He not meet Abraham’s wishes? You remem- 
ber that wonderful scene, which presents in 
such vivid and dramatic form, the everlasting 
truth that the man who bows his will:to God 
bows God’s will to his, when he pleaded for 
Sodom, and won his ease by persistence and. 
importunity of lowly prayer. If we are God’s 
Jovers and friends, we shall find nothing 
sweeter than bowing to His will and executing 
‘His commands. The very mark and signature 
of love is that it delights to divine and fulfil 
the desires of the beloved, and that it moulds 
the will of each of the parties into conformity 
with the will of the other. 

| Doing God’s work is a great thing; doing 
‘God’s will is a greater.” 


4. Friends give gifts to each other. What 
did Abraham give God? ‘Forasmuch as he 
hath not withheld his only son from me, I 
know that he fears me.’ And what does God 


1A, Whyte, Thirteen Appreciations, 106. 
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give to His friends? We read ‘He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?’ Abraham’s gift 
of his son to God was but a feeble shadow of 
God’s gift of His Son to men., And if the 
surrender on the part of the human friend 
was the infallible token of his love, surely the 
surrender on the part of the heavenly Friend 
is no less the infallible sign of His love to 
all the world. Generalize these thoughts and 
they come to this. If we are God’s lovers God 
will give us Himself, in so far as we can 
receive Him; and all other gifts in so far as 
they are good and needful. If we are God’s 
friends and lovers we shall give Him, in glad 
surrender, our whole selves. If we feel that 
we have separate interests from Him, we keep 
certain things and do not let Him say, ‘These 
are Mine.’ If we grudge sacrifice, will not 
hear of self-surrender, are living lives 
centred in, ruled by, devoted to, self, we have 
little reason to call ourselves Christians. 
There is no friendship if self shuts out the 
friend from participation in what is the 
other’s. As long as ‘mine’ lies on this side of 
a high wall, and ‘thine’ on the other, there 
is but little friendship. Let us down with 
the wall, and say about everything, ‘Ours’; 
then we shall have a right to say ‘friends of 
God.’ 


To Thee, O Jesu, I direct mine eye, 
To Thee my hands, to Thee my humble 
knees; 
To Thee my heart shall offer sacrifice, 
To Thee my thoughts, Who my thoughts 
only sees. 
To Thee my self, my self and all I give; 
To Thee I die, to Thee I only live.* 


5. Friends stand up for each other. ‘I am 
thy shield; fear not, Abraham,’ said God, 
when His friend was in danger from the 
vengeance of the Eastern kings whom he had 
defeated; and all through life the same strong 
arm was cast around him. Abraham, on his 
part, had to stand up for God amidst his 
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heathen neighbours. If we are God’s friends 
and lovers He will take up our cause. And if 
God be for us, it matters not who is against 
us. And if we are God’s friends and lovers 
we have to take up His cause. God trusts 
His reputation to us Christian people; He 
has interests in this world that we have to 
look after. We have to defend Him as really 
as He has to defend us. And it is the dreadful 
contradiction of religious people’s profession 
of religion that they often care so little, and 
do so little, to promote the cause, to defend 
the name, to adorn the reputation, and to 
further in the world the interests, of their 
heavenly Friend. 

{| The other day I was down at a beautiful 
little place called Rhosilly, down on the Gower 
peninsula not far from my now present home; 
and I was looking, as I always do in an old 
ehureh, to see what interesting things I could 
find. In the belfry vestry I found a ship’s 
bell hanging and I looked at it; I tapped it, 
and it was dead and dull, and I looked, and 
the whole of the bottom of the bell was 
plugged with a dise of wood, and in the side 
of the bell they had eut a door, and there was 
a hinge and a padlock on it. They were using 
that old ship’s bell for a strong box. Very 
useful but not what the bell was made for. 
There are many Christians made by the Lord 
to be bells to sound out the notes of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, to tell of the love and the 
power of Him, to witness of Him, and what 
are they? They are just strong boxes, and 
you cannot get any sound out of them. They 
take all in, and they give nothing out, and they 
pride themselves on being saints or saved.? 

{ ‘Art thou Brother Francis of Assisi?’ said 
a peasant once to the saint. ‘Yes.’ ‘Try then 
to be as good as all think thee to be, because 
many have great faith in thee, and therefore 
T admonish thee to be nothing less than people 
hope of thee.’ 

Here spoke the deepest heart of humanity, 
and so speaks it to-day. Our chief debt to 
our fellows is the obligation to be good, to live 
the highest life we know. Beneath the world’s 
ynicism lives the consciousness that its chief 
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treasure, its rarest product, its pearl of price 
is the saint’s supernatural lfe. When 
humanity sees this plant growing in the wil- 
derness, it takes heart in its journeying, 
knowing it. is not forsaken of God. 


Speech. 


Ja. iii. 2—‘If any man offend not in word, he 
is a perfect man.’ 


THERE is a close connection between this pass- 
age and the passage that immediately precedes 
it. One great reason why our so-called faith 
is so valueless is that we allow it to evaporate 
in talk, instead of translating it into action. 
In the Jewish Christian communities with 
which James had to deal this evil was especi- 
ally rife. With them, as with the Corinthian 
Christians, everyone had a teaching, a revela- 
tion, a tongue, an interpretation, and the 
result was disastrous. So far from doing any 
good, all this talking did actual harm both 
to the speakers and to the hearers. Now, we 
English Christians are not, as a rule, guilty 
of misusing our tongues in precisely the same 
way as the Jewish Christians misused theirs. 
We do not, as a rule, take the same interest 
in. religious questions, nor are we, as a rule, 
accustomed to give so much time to the dis- 
cussion of them. But though this is so with 
most of us, there are exceptions. There are 
those now, as then, to whom religion is not 
only religion, but, if we may so say, a hobby 
as well, and who are assailed by the dangers 
ot which James speaks. Moreover, it is not 
only in matters of religion that we misuse our 
tongues. Our tongues run away with us when 
we speak of other matters. 


James gives these instances of the misuse 
of speech. 

1. He urges upon us, in the first place, 
humility and caution in our efforts to instruct 
other people. ‘Do not many of you become 
teachers, my brethren, knowing that we shall 
receive heavier judgment. For in many 
things we all stumble.’ The man who sets 
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himself to teach others incurs a special respon- 
sibility. Since we all make mistakes, we may 
mislead those who listen to us; and, if God 
has not called us to teach, why run the risk? 
What James has in mind is the Jews’ over- 
estimate of their competence to be the relig- 
ious instructors of others. It is not a char- 
aeteristie fault of English laymen; but there 
are two classes who are tempted to it. There 
are those who have little idea of the serious- 
ness of religion, or of the necessity of know- 
ledge if they are to have the right to an 
opinion about it. They find religion an inter- 
esting subject of discussion, and express freely, 
and sometimes arrogantly, any ideas that may 
have occurred to them, without recognizing 
that their responsibility is any greater than 
if they were speaking about art or poetry. 
There are those, again, who, like the Jews of 
old, have strong convictions about almost every 
question of duty or of religion. They do not 
feel that, in giving expression to these, they 
run any risk of error. Thus the moment that 
anything is said with which they do not 
entirely agree, their tongues, as James says, 
are ‘restless’ and fall forthwith to instruction. 
Now, this class of people would do well to 
ponder James’s words. There is a time to give 
instruction, but to give it involves responsi- 
bility. Are we prepared to accept that 
responsibility? Let us remember that the 
word ‘certainty’ has two meanings. It is 
used to describe a subjective state of mind 
and it is used to describe an objective truth. 
Henee confusion sometimes arises. We sup- 
pose that. because subjectively we are certain 
of a thing, the thing itself is objectively 
certain, and that is far from being the ease: 

{In her bitter essay on Worldliness and 

. Other-worldliness, George Eliot points out 
how slight a fund of real knowledge is neces- 
sary for the equipment of a popular preacher. 
The Inst of speech is a very subtle kind of 
egotism, for Talkative always greatly prefers 
to hear himself talking than to listen with 
attention to anybody else. . . . In the present 
age, when so large a multitude of people who 
do not read books have extracts and scraps, 
reviews and criticisms of books served out to 


them, nothing is easier than to acquire just 
such a superficial acquaintance with a vast 
mass of information as will enable them to talk 
freely about what they do not know. Here is 
the mirror for such talkers. Talkative has no 
system of thought. He has no capacity for it 
in that slight and restless mind of his. Con- 
sequently he is easily made to contradict him- 
self, though he cannot be made to see that he 
has done so. 

But his slightness is a more serious matter 
than that of superficial intelligence and dis- 
cursive information. When he speaks of 
‘learning by talk to suffer,’ we begin to know 
him for what he is. A man might as well 
speak of the art of prayer, or the prepara- 
tion by talk for death. What this man wants 
is experience, by which, and not by talk, all 
that is best worth learning must be learned. 
This is a man, not of practice but of theory; 
and the religion of Christ is a religion of 
actual repentance and forgiveness, of actual 
dealing with life and with God. Talkative’s 
religion is a hopelessly cheap religion, and the 
Christianity of Christ is always costly, though 
it is also in another sense without money and. 
without price. Every one of those who in 
Bunyan’s day would have been called ‘exer- 
cised Christian men’ will say that ‘with a 
great price obtained I this freedom.’ We 
shall presently see that Talkative was a 
hypocrite, and that the words of Burke. are 
true of him: ‘Those who quit their proper 
character to assume what does not belong to 
them are for the greater part ignorant both of 
the character they have and of the character 
they assume.’ * 


2. But James has a far greater evil in view 
than this. Bitterness and cruelty in speech 
do far more harm than ill-founded self-con- 
fidence. There is to-day less bitterness and 
injustice in religious controversy than there 
once was. The words of F. W. Robertson, in 
his celebrated sermon on the tongue, seem to 
us to-day somewhat overstrained, when he 
deals with this bitterness. But the evil is far 
from having altogether passed away. Still 
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‘the tongue is a fire,’ a ‘world of iniquity 
among our mémbers.’ Still it is unhappily 
true that we use the same member to ‘bless 
the Lord and Father,’ and to curse men who 
are made after His likeness. Still it is only 
too possible to ‘have bitter jealousy and fac- 
tion’ in our hearts, and so to ‘glory and lie 
against the truth.’ James’s words go deep. 
In the first place, everything, as our Lord 
taught us, must be considered in relation to 


God its Creator, and honoured accordingly. | 


Especially is this true of our fellow-men. We 
must ‘honour all men,’ in our speech about 
them, as in other ways. The language of 
menace and of insult can never be in place. 


Secondly, jealousy and faction are always | 


fruitful in illusion and falsehood. The man 
full of party-feeling can never see either his 
friends or his opponents as they really are. 
He glofies quite unreasonably in the virtues 
and talents of those who agree with him, and 
underrates and misrepresents those who do 
not. Here, too, the tongue is restless, and 
here it is often full of deadly poison. It is 
the power of hell at work. What inspires our 
bitter and cruel speeches is not love of truth; 
it is the fact that we ourselves are identified 
with the view that we take of truth. Our own 
pride and ambition have far more to do with 
our injustice than any higher considerations. 
Moreover, aS we give way to bitterness of 
speech the evil gains a stronger hold over us; 
our Own injustice in speech inflames us, and 
we proceed to unjust action. Thus we stimu- 
late a corresponding injustice to others, and 
the evil is extended more and more widely. 
James reminds us of two things which 
should check us in our bitter speaking. The 
first is that, in condemning one another upon 
such uncertain grounds, we venture to con- 
demn. the Divine law which refuses us per- 
mission to do so. The second is that, in pass- 
ing a sentence which we have no power to 
execute, we are guilty of an absurdity. ‘Speak 
not one against another, brethren. He that 
speaketh against a brother, or judgeth his 
brother, speaketh against the law, and judgeth 
the law. ... One only is the lawgiver and 
judge, even he who is able to save and to 
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destroy; but who art thou that judgest thy 
neighbour?’ 

{ Listen to an hour of conversation in any 
Christian company. How much of it turns, 
almost of necessity as it would seem, on the 
actions and characters of others! The mean- 
ing of judging others appears to be this: the 
judgment seat of Our Divine Lord is, as it 
were, already set up on the earth. But it is 
empty. It is waiting for Him. We mean- 
while, unmannerly and unbidden, keep ascend- 
ing the steps, enthroning ourselves upon His 
seat, and anticipating and mimicking His 
judgment of our brethren. To put it in this 
way brings home to us the wretchedness of 
what we are doing. It will also surely assist 
us in endeavouring to cleanse our conversa- 
tion of so much unnecessary canvassing of the 
motives and actions of others. Yet, for the 
most part, we have gone far along our road 
in devotion, and done ourselves many an 
irreparable mischief, before we bestow half the 
earefulness on the government of our own 
tongue which it not only deserves, but im- 
periously requires.* 


3. There is one other misuse of the tongue 
which James mentions, and that is grumbling. 
Let us translate his words quite literally: 
‘Groan not brethren, one against another, 
that ye be not judged: behold, the Judge 
standeth before the doors.’ The words are 
admirably chosen. We do not groan at large; 
if we groan, we groan against somebody; 
pessimism is always accompanied by the con- 
demnation of other people. If we are 
depressed as to the outlook either in the world 
or in the Church, we look out for scapegoats 
and we generally find them in our rulers. 
Why do they not do this—or that? Many 
to-day are depressed about the Chureh. It 
has become a habit—and a pose—to stand in 
a white sheet. Well! humility and penitence 
are good, if they are sincere. But we must 
be careful that we place the white sheet round 
our own shoulders; sometimes we adjust it 
very carefully round the shoulders of others. 
The warning of James is here most valuable. 
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At all our doors the Judge is standing. He 
is very competent; we had better leave con- 
demnation in His hands. Pessimism always 
leads to apathy, idleness, and self-indulgence 
—the very things that have brought about 
the evils which depress us. And pessimistic 
speech is ‘full of deadly poison’ to ourselves 
and others; the more we use it, the more 
we become the people who have least right to 
use it. ; 
Lift a ery 
Against this work-day world, this ill-spread 
feast, 
As if/ourselves were better certainly 
Than what we came to: Maker and High 
Priest, | 
I ask Thee not my joys to multiply— 
Only to make me worthier of the Jeast. 


Yes, it is a work-day world; there is neither 
time nor justification for grumbling. Especi- 
ally let us avoid, both in the Church and in 
the State, a foolish condemnation of our rulers, 
which takes no account of their difficulties. 
‘It is the duty of the newspapers,’ says Bishop 
Creighton, ‘to tell us what to do: it is our 
duty not to do it. If things were as simple 
as our critics make them out, we would 
have done what they advise long ago.’ 


What is the remedy? Not the suppression 
of speech, but the right use of it, the use of 
the ‘best member’ that we have to glorify 
God. ‘Therewith bless we the Lord and 
‘Father.’ That is the ‘sweet water’ for which 
our tongues were made. ‘Salt water’ cannot 
‘yield sweet,’ though we may try to justify it 
on the ground that it will. ‘The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God,’ and 
bitter speech is never productive of reform. 
It is when the praises of God are in our mouth 
that the two-edged sword is in our hands. 
The instruction of others, censure, and grum- 
bling can all be overdone, but not worship, 
praise, or thanksgiving. The habit of worship 
is the cure for all sins of the tongue. Count 
up your blessings, personal, national, and 
ecclesiastical, and give thanks for them. 
Practise God-examination, and praise Him for 
what He is. 


Lift up your hearts! We lift them, Lord, to 
Thee; 

And at Thy feet none other may. we see; 

Lift up your hearts! E’en so, with one 
accord, 

We lift them up, we lift them to the Lord. 


Above the level of the former years, 

The mire of sin, the slough of guilty fears, 
The mist of doubt, the blight of love’s decay, 
O Lord of Light, lift all our hearts to-day. 


Then, if we must, as we return, see both 
others and ourselves, we shall see them in the 
light of God. He holds the future in His 
hands, and if He is confident surely we can 
be so.” 


The Tongue. 
Ja. iii. 6—‘ The tongue is a fire.’ 


ALMOST everybody has some theme on which 
he can wax eloquent; nearly everybody 
has some favourite subject on which he can 
find words and to spare. Moreover, there is 
nothing so characteristic of a man as the topic 
on which he will let himself go, for naturally 
that is the topic that has been most in his 
mind. One person will diseourse about art, 
another about athleties, a third about agri- 
culture, and that with rapture, and on the 
slightest provocation. In each case he has 
given us his own measure—we know what 
manner of man he is as soon as we know 
what manner of thoughts he dwells among. 
Now, what is the one theme on which James 
ean express himself with the ease and fluency 
that come from long thinking upon it? The 
thing is a paradox; James, of all people, gets 
eloquent about eloquence of all things; this 
man, whose style is ordinarily as plain as a 
Quaker’s meeting-house, suddenly launches 
out into all the rich, fantastie ornamentation 
of a Gothic building in setting forth the power 
of the tongue. 

How shall we explain it? Quite simply: 
he can talk best on the subject that has sup- 
plied him with most food for reflection. In 
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dealing with men and affairs these many years 
past he has been impressed and astounded 
over and over again by the power wielded by 
that ‘small member,’ as he calls it—the more 
impressed because this was just the power in 
which he himself was most deficient, as he 
knew to his cost. He found that out in his 
contest with Paul, when the latter visited 
Jerusalem, arguing, disputing, carrying his 
points by sheer force of persuasiveness, bear- 
ing down opposition with speech that flowed 
like molten lava; he had known that hopeless 
feeling with which the man on the losing side 
tells himself, ‘What’s the use? This other man 
can speak!’ On other occasions, again, he 
had encountered—and the recollection gives 
him brain-weariness—the arid subtleties of the 
seribes and rabbis, with their unreal distine- 
tions and legal fictions—‘ Whosoever shall 
swear by the temple, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor,’ and so on—and he 
had despised these trickeries as downright, 
wholesome men have despised the like in all 
ages. And what a lot of shallow talkers and 
vapid and insincere orators he had listened to 
in his time—men who always had to say some- 
thing, whether they had anything to say or 
not! We can imagine how a practical nature 
like his sickened at their great swelling words, 
at their professions which never meant any- 
thing, most of all at their odious religious 
eant! And has not the tongue borne its 
terrible share in fanning discords, sowing ill- 
will, perverting the course of justice and mak- 
ing the worse appear the better reason? From 
his long experience he can call up any number 
of cases in point; yea, has not the faith itself 
suffered grievous harm through reckless and 
random statements such as could only give the 
enemy occasion to blaspheme? 


1. If, as James says, the tongue, being but 
a little member, boasteth great things, we 
might ask in reply, Has it not whereof to 
boast ?. 

What a wonderful faculty speech is! It 
makes human society possible. Apart from 
words—visible or audible signs expressing in- 


enone 


ward thought and feeling—the inner life of 
every man would be an island surrounded 
by an impassable ocean. There could be no 
commerce, no politics, no chureh. One great. 
school of philosophy has maintained that apart 
from language—definite signs for ideas— 
there could be no thought even. How wonder- 
ful again is this faculty of speech! The words 
of a mother to her child, of a child to a mother 
—the words of lovers—the words of friends— 
the words of dying men—how these remain 
in the memory of those to whom they were 
spoken, a light, a joy, a power through all 
sueceeding years. What palaces of beauty the 
poets have built for us with words! What 
treasures of wisdom the wise of all countries 
and of all ages have laid up for us in words! 
The words of great political orators have 
changed the temper and the thought of 
nations, have provoked war, have eompelled 
peace. The words of great preachers have 
shaken the hearts of men with fear, inspired 
them with immortal hope, made real the invis- 
ible and eternal Kingdom of God. The words 
of prophets, of apostles, have wrought miraeles 
in the moral life of men, in many centuries, 
in many lands. The words of Christ !—the 
aecent of God is in them, and we listen with 
wonder and awe and immeasurable joy. And 
to describe the eternal glory of Christ Him- 
self, we speak of Him as the Word of God. 

{| Has not the speaker for God accomplished 
more than the leader of armies? Has not 
eloquence consecrated to the cause of humanity 
won greater victories than ever were ushered in 
by the erash of cannon? There are some 
speeches which we feel are events—there are 
lyries to whose rhythms men have marehed 
to destroy ancient and seemingly all-powerful 
wrongs. Here is that great historie eonflict 
between North and South, with slavery for its 
issue—and here is a woman inspired by God 
to sing just one song, ‘that Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, which uttered the heart of 
Northern America during the crisis,’ and 
nerved men to heroism and devotion : 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
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He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 


_ He hath loosed the fatal lightning of His 


terrible swift sword : 
His truth is marching on... . 


‘In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, 
across the sea, 


With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 


' you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Julia Ward Howe died full of years and 


‘honour, but her lines live, and will live. Thank 


‘God for the ministry of prophetic souls, the 


‘ministry of the Word and the power of the 


Word! 
‘Here, again, is one poor monk, Savonarola, 


his sole coign- of vantage his pulpit in St. 


‘Mark’s, Florence, the solitary prophet of 
righteousness in a city whose corruption was 


appalling; yet because this one man was faith- 
ful in speaking the truth as he saw it, behold, 
an ineredible change! This is the account of 
the effect of Savonarola’s preaching, given by 
a sober historian, not a romancer : 

“The aspect of the city was completely 
changed. The women threw aside their jewels 
and finery, dressed plainly, bore themselves 
demurely; licentious young Florentines were 
transformed as by magic into sober, religious 


men; pious hymns took the place of Lorenzo’s 


carnival songs. Most wonderful of all, bankers 
and tradesmen were impelled by scruples of 
conscience to restore ill-gotten gains amount- 
ing to many thousand florins.’ Voluntarily 
the people gave up their evil books and 


pictures, and on the last day of carnival these | 


were all piled up in the great square, and 
burnt as a bonfire to the glory of God. Verily, 
the Word was with power, as it ever is on the 
lips of faithful men; as another great wielder 
of the same weapon, Heine, saw it in imagina- 
tion, close upon the heel of the Word follows 
the Deed armed for the accomplishment of its 
appointed purpose.t 


1J. Warschauer. 


2. Surely a faculty capable of such glorious 
achievements should be most carefully guarded 
and trained, for the Latin proverb is right 
which says that the corruption of the best 
is ever the worst. If James expresses himself 
with such tremendous vehemence on sins of 
language, he feels perhaps as a wise man must 
do when he sees a young prodigal wasting the 
resources which might in other hands do un- 
told good. There is always something painful 
in the spectacle of power running to waste : 
there is something still more painful about 
power misapplied. When James refers to 
the tongue as ‘the world of iniquity among 
our members, which defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the wheel of nature,” 
we all know pretty well what he has in 
mind. It is, alas! too true that the same 
glorious faculty which is the prophet’s 
instrument for unveiling the mystery of 
God, the patriot’s and reformer’s vehicle for 
imparting to others his enthusiasm, may also 
be debased to the vilest uses, for the purpose 
of inflaming the lowest passions, dethroning 
the angel and liberating the brute in man. 
That is a subject too painful to linger over; 
we all know that the evil exists—we all must 
do what we can to discourage it in every 
possible way, to keep speech scrupulously 
clean—if necessary to express our distaste for 
its contrary in unmistakable terms. If every 
Christian youth in business or office would 
make it clear that he would not tolerate as his 
friend or companion anyone who offended in 
this manner, he might be subjected to a meas- 
ure of sneering and persecution at first, but 
presently a mighty change would be effected. 
If evil is so frank and unashamed, it is 
beeause Christians are such cowards. 


{| Man to man, let me protest that masculine 
intercourse is as much under the code of hon- 
our and innocence as any other. Talk which 
brings before the mind a region of life pro- 
perly veiled as too delicate for common 
observation is calculated to foster a morbid 
taste, leave images of evil on the imagination, 
and whet low proclivities which lie at the 
animal base of almost every man’s nature. 
Even when there is nothing odious hinted at 
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nor any thought of working mischief, the 
atmosphere of such a region is unwholesome. 
Men often breed untold harm without realiz- 
ing what they are doing, especially when 
others more innocent-hearted or less experi- 
enced and settled in virtue are present. 

Where did Robert Burns learn the things 
which demoralized him? Just, I fear, where 
so many country-bred youths acquire their 
unhallowed knowledge—in the farm-kitchens, 
“‘bothies,’ and barns, and the evening ‘howffs’ 
of men. What is responsible for putting evil 
into the mind of many a spirited, sociable 
youth—what, in many an instance, but the 
‘risky’ talk of men when together? What 
numbers receive an evil infection from those 
who earelessly toy with light references to the 
shady regions of human life! What devilish 
fires have been lit in combustible natures by 
men’s suggestive talk! Things which had been 
held back out of sight by a strong barricade 
of resolute repression have, when playfully 
treated in their hearing, over-swept the barrier 
and earried the weak or innocent away. And, 
after all, these were perhaps said only to 
sharpen a witticism or give a story enough 
piquant seasoning to bring the tribute of a 
ehuckling laugh, or—it is a Scripture phrase 
—make ‘the naughty wink with the eye.’ Yet 
some one present may never eet the taste of 
that seasoning out of his mouth. 

Kipling—and he is the writer who reflects 
the men’s world—lends us the words that 
come home here : 


Their sin it was that fed the fire—small 
blame to them that heard— 

The ‘bhoys’ get drunk on rhetoric, and 
madden at a word. 

If words are words, or death is death, or 
powder sends the ball, 

You spoke the words that sped the shot— 
the eurse be on you all! ? 


3. And then, James has not observed 
human nature, he has not come into contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men, for such 
a length of time without seeing a full share 


1R. E. Welsh, Man to Man, 10. 


of the sheer havoe wrought by the commonest 
of all sins of the tongue—words that rend 
and tear, sting and provoke; words that are 
spoken in haste and may be repented at 
leisure. There is a homely wisdom in Carle- 
ton’s lines : 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds; 

You can’t do that way when you’re flying 
words, 

‘Careful with fire,’ is good advice we know 

“Careful with words’ is ten times doubly so. 

Thoughts unexprest may sometimes fall back 
dead, 

But God Himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said. 


‘Behold, how much wood is kindled by how 
small a fire!’ Or, as the ‘Apostle might have: 
said, had he lived in a later day, ‘Behold what 
a terrific explosion may be eaused by a mere’ 
unguarded spark!’ What sheer disaster has 
been let loose by a want of self-restraint at a 
critical moment. 

{In the days of the Home Rule debate, 
with inflammable material piled sky-high, 
a Nationalist Member calls out the word 


’ ‘Judas!’ across the floor of the House, and in 


a moment the Mother of Parliaments is dis- 
graced by a free fight such as might occur 
on a Saturday night in an alehouse of the 
lower sort! And a slip of the tongue on the 
part of the French Premier gave the signal 
for the worst scene of disorder witnessed 
within livmg memory in the Chamber of 
Deputies! Yes, we know; everyone can think 
of utterances of his own he would have recalled 
the moment after, had it been possible—and. 
the wise man is he who will humbly admit 
with the Apostle that ‘in many things we all 
stumble; if any stumbleth not in speech, the 
same is a perfect man’—and we are none of 
us perfect just yet! + 


1J. Warschauer. 
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Sins of the Tongue. 
Ja. iii. 6—‘ The tongue is a fire.’ 


Iw no work of the human mind do we find so 
terse and truthful a description of the ehar- 
acter and power of the human tongue as in the 
Epistle of James. In this chapter is found 
the most graphic outlines of what the tongue 
is, has been, can be, and ought to be; and, by 
a series of most striking statements and illus- 
trations, the Apostle sets forth the tongue in 
its qualities of good or bad; warning us 
against the bad, urging us to cultivate the good. 
In doing this he uses three illustrations. 

First, he compares it to ‘bits’ in horses’ 
mouths. The horse is more powerful than 
several men; yet by putting a small bit into 
his mouth, a little child can guide him, and 
turn about his whole huge body. As the bit 
is small in comparison with the size of the 
horse, and yet controls the horse, so the tongue 
is small in comparison with the whole body, 
and yet it is the controlling member of that 
body. 

Secondly, James compares it to ‘the helm’ 
of a ship. The largest vessels, in the fiercest 
gales, and on the most boisterous seas, are 
steered by a small rudder—a little and almost 
insignificant piece of wood in comparison with 
the monster ship which it controls. Yet, 
small as it is, by it the helmsman steers the 
rolling and toppling vessel, and guides it 
through storm and billows to the haven where 
he would be. So the tongue, little, and like 
the rudder kept almost always out of sight, 
yet controls the whole body. The tongue is to 
the life of man what the helm is to the ship. 
It is the rudder which steers all his move- 
ments and guides him into the port of peace 
or into the pit of woe. 

Thirdly, James compares the power of the 
tongue to ‘a fire.’ ‘Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth:’ and ‘the tongue is a 
fire.’ A spark lighting on the dry wood of a 
forest may cause one branch of a tree to take 
fire; it may spread to the trunk; it may 
catch the next tree, and thus progress until 
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the whole forest shall be burned by one little 
spark. So a sparklike word dropped from a 
tongue burning with anger or with zeal may 
fall into a family, a community, a town, a 
church, a whole country, and set them in a 
blaze of consuming, burning rage. 

With regard to the tongue under the figure 
of a fire, James goes on to say that ‘it setteth 
on fire the course of nature; and it is set on 
fire of hell.’ These are strong words. What 
do they mean? 

The word ‘course’ is, in the original, ‘wheel’” 
or ‘circle’ of nature, and may mean ‘the gen- 
erations of men succeeding each other with 
the rapidity of the revolutions of a wheel; 
or the course of a man’s life; or the circle 
of human affairs. Each of these ideas might 
have been in the mind of the Apostle, because 
the tongue does set on fire a whole generation 
of men; does ignite the whole course of a 
man’s life; and does make the circle of social 
life to blaze under its fiery appliances. 

Let us look at some of the sins of the 
tongue. To enumerate all would be imposs- 
ible; for they ramify into every department 
of public and private life, and cover the entire 
face of the world. There are several, however, 
which the Bible brings prominently before us, 
and to these we must confine ourselves at this 
time. 


1. Tattling—Paul speaks of tattlers, and 
calls them ‘busybodies,’ who out of idleness: 
roam about retailing from house to house the 
talk which they have heard. The tattler is 
lever so happy as when talking. He must 
speak, it matters little what he says; and 
henee he rattles away, telling anything and 
everything that comes into his mind, His 
conversation is, as Bishop Butler says, ‘merely 
an exercise of the tongue; no other human 
faculty has any share in it.’ There is a 
process in chemistry by which you ean arrest 
the invisible gas, and weigh it, and separate 
it into its constituent elements; and were there 
moral reagents by which we could arrest the 
gaseous tattle of these busybodies and resolve 
it into its elements, its constituent parts would 
be folly, slander, falsehood, flattery, and 
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boastfulness. 
social misery is found in the tongue of the 
talebearer. He indeed ‘scattereth firebrands, 
arrows, and death,’ and saith, ‘Am not I in 
sport?’ It has been well said by an English 
writer that ‘the author of an evil insinuation 
or slander does not usually carry it about him- 
self; but he ties it to a few idle vagabonds; 
just as Samson tied firebrands to the tails of 
the three hundred foxes and turned them into 
the standing corn of the Philistines.’ These 
tattlers, with their fire-kindling tongues, do 
indeed set on flame a whole town, a com- 
munity. It is impossible to estimate the evils 
of this unrestrained volubility, this wanton 
talking of an unbridled tongue. Such a 
tongue is indeed set on fire of hell. 


She cheered each dry committee, 
With tales of absent folk, 

And let not truth nor pity, 
Impair her little joke. 

Till loves were soiled, and lives were spoiled 
By every word she spoke. 


2. Slander.—Twice does the Apostle, speak- 
ing of false accusers, term them Diaboloi; and 
the meaning of the word Diaboloi is slander- 
ous, libellous, injurious. This is the term 
constantly applied to the devil, because he 
is, as John styles him, ‘the accuser of our 
brethren.’ The devil, then, is, as Christ says, 
‘the Father oi lies’; and everyone who gives 
his tongue to slander and maligns his neigh- 
bours, or utters words of falsehood or detrac- 
tion, comes into the class of those false 
aecusers, those Diaboloi of whom Jesus truly 
said, ‘Ye are of your father the devil.’ There 
are various ways in which slander is uttered, 
each of which finds its illustration, and each 
its condemnation, in Scripture. 

(1) The grossest kind of slander is bearing 
false witness: that is, saying a person did 
things which he did not do; as was the case 
with those suborned to testify against Naboth, 
whose vineyard Ahab coveted; as was the 
case with the false witness who laid to David’s 
charge things which he knew not of, This 
false witness is sometimes spoken openly, 


What a source of domestic and , sometimes in secret, but always with malicious 


intent ; and in every instance the tongue which 
utters it not only sets on fire the course 
of nature, but is set on fire of hell. 

(2) Another way of slandering is by the 
use of scandalous and opprobrious epithets; 
as when Korah accused Moses of being unjust 
and ambitious; as when the Pharisees called 
our Lord a gluttonous man. Every epithet 
which you apply to a man is designed to 
brand his character, and render it odious in 
the sight of others; and this is mostly done 
behind a man’s back, where for a long time, 
perhaps, he ean not hear of it, and where, it 
may be, he ean never defend himself or clear 
himself of the slander. Such a tongue is 
indeed like a viper’s, lurking in secret, and 
suddenly shooting out its fatal venom. 


No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes; what king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 


(3) Another way of slandering is to impute 
false motives to good actions—as when we say 
of a liberal man that he is vainglorious; of an 
active man in church affairs that he is a4 
Diotrephes; of a devout man that he is hypo- 
eritical; ascribing to the actions of persons 
not good motives and designs, but evil ones, 
wherever it is possible to imagine them. 

| One of our class looked in to see him one 
day, and heard from him something about 
another member of the class. The next time 
the visitor called, the sick man said, ‘Oh, 
William, I wanted to see you. I was so sorry 
that I told you about ... last time. ‘But,’ 
the visitor said, ‘it was quite true.’ ‘Ah!’ said 
the dying man, ‘perhaps it was true, but I am 
afraid I told you of it because I liked to.’ 
The teacher’s comment is that to him this 
little incident had been more instructive than 
all the advice he had heard so frequently as 
to the duty of avoiding ‘talebearing and 
detraction.’ ? 


3. Falsehood.—The lie positive, and the lie 


18, B. Robson, Joshua Rowntree, 162. 
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negative; the lie direct, and the lie by impli- 
cation ; the lie malignant and the le sportive— 
every designed departure from truth is false- 
hood; and every falsehood is a sin against 
one’s soul, a sin against your fellow-men, and 
a sin against God, which He will punish with 
fearful severity. Should you attempt to sift 
the conversation which you hear in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, you would be surprised 
to find how much of falsehood it contains. 
Not the glaring, naked lie, bold, impudent, 
heaven-defying; but prevarication, distortion 
of facts, suppression of truth, or some one of 
the many minor forms which the tongue 
employs in uttering lies before God. 

| There are many people, claiming to be 
very religious people, who are very willing 
to repeat a story to the prejudice of some 
one they know; though they have very little 
reason to think it true, and have strong sus- 
picions that it is false. There is a lesser num- 
ber of respectable people who will positively 
invent and retail a story to the prejudice of 


some one they know, being well aware that it | 


is false. Im short, most people who repeat ill- 
natured stories may be arranged in these two 
classes : 

1. People who lie. 

2. People who lie, and know they lie.t 


a dangerous instrument; they are not wise 
who play with it. Keen and bitter words, 


albeit they are deserved, often rankle in the | 


memory long after they are uttered. They 
hurt harder than blows and are harder to 
forget. Reproof may often be necessary, but 
a reproof, even a stern one, need not be a 
scornful and biting one. The arrows of sar- 
ceasm are barbed with contempt; that is what 
makes them rankle so; and contempt is a 
feeling that a good man cannot afford to 
indulge. Resentment, indignation, wrath, are 
sometimes holy feelings; 


to be cherished. Human beings may some- 
times behave themselves in such a way that 


1A. K. H. Boyd, Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson, 280. 


but contempt for | 
any creature God has made is not a feeling | 


it is hard for us to keep the feeling down; 
but that is our business, to keep it down; no 
word ought ever to give it utterance. And 
sareasm is the utterance of it. It is the sneer 
in the satire or the ridicule that, galls and 
wounds. 

{| There is a persecution sharper than that 
of the axe. There is an iron that goes into 
the heart deeper than the knife. Cruel sneers, 
and sarcasms, and pitiless judgments, and 
cold-hearted calumnies—these are persecution. 
There is the tyrant of the nursery, and the 
playground, and the domestic circle, as well 
as of the judgment-hall. ‘Better were it,’ 
said the Redeemer, ‘for that man if a mill- 
stone had been hung about his neck.’ Did 
you ever do that? Did you ever pour bitter- 
ness into a heart that God was training, by a 
cold laugh, or a sneer, or a galling suspicion? 
—Into a sister’s heart, or a friend’s, or even 
a stranger’s? Remember, when you sent them, 
as Job’s friends sent him, to pour out their 
oriefs before their Father, your name went 
up to the Avenger’s ears, mingled with the 
eries of His own elect. 


5. Profanity—How many are the epithets 
and phrases circulating from mouth to mouth, 


_ even among good people, which, when reduced 


: _ to the last analysis, are,in God’s sight,a taking 
_ 4. Sarcasm.—aA sharp and biting tongue is | 


of His name in vain! How many ejaculations 
bordering on profanity, how many exclama- 


| tions having the aspect of thinly-disguised 


blasphemies, are current in society. These 
tend to weaken conscience—are almost self- 
conscious violations of the third command- 
ment, and always detract from integrity of 
character, by showing inward thoughts and 
emotions that would utter themselves in pro- 
fanity if they dared, and are kept back and 
masked only by social considerations rather 
than reverence for God’s hallowed name. 

f An old writer deseribes the devil as a 
fisherman, baiting his hook with pleasures in 
other temptations, but catching them without 
any bait in swearing. . . . Todd, with happier 
sententiousness than is usual in his Students’ 
Manual, says of it, ‘If you wish to fit yourself 
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for the dark world, it will be time enough to 
learn its language after you have prepared 
for it by more decent sins.’ A great deal of 
profanity is neither more nor less than bad 
taste. An empty mind, a limited vocabulary, 
and a vulgar delight in strength of language 
are all that lie behind the most appalling 
words-——‘ He knew not what to say, and so he 
swore.’ ? 

| We are not astonished as much as we are 
disquieted and distressed at the answer given 
by a little child when asked by a magistrate, 
‘What do you know about God?’ ‘Please, 
sir, that’s the name father, when he is drunk, 
always swears by.’ ? 

| The story is told of an ignorant but godly 
man who came in the ancient days when the 
Bible was not in the hands of the people, to 
one of the fathers of the church, desiring to be 
taught the Seriptures. His first lesson was 
the thirty-ninth Psalm beginning thus: ‘I 
said I will take heed to my ways that I sin 
not with my tongue.’ He went away and did 
not return for his second lesson. Many years 
passed before his teacher saw him; and when 
they met the preceptor asked the pupil, ‘How 
was it that you never came back for further 
instruction in the word of God?’ ‘Because,’ 
was the answer, ‘though I have been trying 
hard, I have not yet learned to keep the first 
verse that you taught me.’ He had found the 
taming of the tongue to be a task as difficult 
as James reports it to be.® 


Inconsistency. 


Ja. iii. 11.—‘ Doth a fountain send forth at the 
same place sweet water and bitter?’ 


JamMES was thinking, perhaps, when he wrote 
the words of the text, of the remarkable 
fountains that sprang up near each other out 
of the earth, and flowed into the creek or inlet 
near Capernaum where Jesus taught the 
people from the boat, and James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, were mending 


1J. Kelman, The Road, ii. 133. 
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their nets when they were called to be His 
disciples. They furnished him with a most 
felicitous image. ‘Doth a fountain send forth 
at the same place sweet water and bitter?’ 
Here were several streams flowing into one, 
but they did not differ in the quality of their 
waters. Some were not fresh and cool, and 
others tepid and brackish. They were all 
brackish and tepid, because they all arose out 
of the same rocky stratum and passed through 
the same voleanic soil. They were only diff- 
erent streams of the same fountain; and the 
same fountain could not, in the nature of 
things, at the same place send forth sweet 
water and bitter. No fountain can yield salt 
water and fresh. 

It is of the mouth or the tongue that the 
Apostle is speaking. He seems himself to be a 
man of few words, slow to speak and, whatever 
may be the reason, peculiarly sensitive to 
the guilt of sins of the tongue, making the 
bridling of a man’s.tongue the great test of 
his religion. He says most emphatically of a 
common experience that out of the same mouth 
proceed blessing and cursing, ‘these things 
ought not to be.’ It is an unnatural condition. 
You you do not find in Nature such contra- 
rieties and inconsistencies. Nature is harmon- 
ious. Like causes always produce like results. 
The thistle does not produce figs but thistle- 
down; and thorns do not produce grapes but 
sour sloes and crude bramble-berries. The 
fountain of sweet water pours forth always 
fresh water, and all the streams that flow from 
it are sweet and fresh. The fountain, on the 
other hand, that is salt and brackish supplies 
its streams with the same bitter ingredients, 
and you ean trace them all along their course. 
All Nature is under fixed and immovable 
law and you can depend upon the harvest 
being like the seed sown. 

But man is unnatural when he breaks away 
from the law of his God. 
are inconsistent with Nature, and contrary to 
his own being and well-being; and there is, 
consequently, a want of harmony between him 
and his surroundings. There is a law in his 
members warring against the law of his mind, 
bringing him into bondage to his lower nature; 
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and this strife within he carries into the | 
| Most High from the strife of tongues. 


world without. He is not at one with himself, 
and he cannot be at one with the creation 
around him. Destitute of unity, he says and 
does the most inconsistent and contradictory 
things. He is double-tongued like the serpent, 
and therefore out of the same mouth proceed 
blessing and cursing. The bifurcation is car- 
ried out in all his actions. He is double-eyed, 
having an eye to his own things most of all, 
even while he professes to have a single eye 
for the glory of God and the good of others. 
And how cruel is such inconsistency! It 
destroys our faith not only in the goodness of 
human nature, but also in the reality of 
the work of Divine grace. We cannot do 
our fellow creature a greater injury than this. 
The world is false enough to him at all times; 
but if in the place of religion, where he 
expected to find only things that are pure 
and. honest, and lovely, and of good report, 
he met with falsehood and dishonesty, and 
selfishness, and everything that was base and 
mean, how grievous would be the disappoint- 
ment! Everything in existence would taste 
bitter afterwards. The Israelites sank into 
a state of despair when they came to the 
fountain of Marah and found its waters un- 
drinkable. Their parched tongues clove to 
the roof of their mouths; and their torment 
was only aggravated by the sight of water 
that sparkled clear as crysial, but cn account 
_ of its nauseous qualities was worse than use- 
less. And, reasoning from analogy, how ter- 
rible is the revulsion of feeling we experience 
when a friend in whom we have trusted as a 
follower of the Lord Jesus has proved, by his 
evil speaking, a well of bitterness instead of a 
well of comfort. It is enough to make us dis- 
believe Divine goodness and human truthful- 
ness; enough to harden our heart against God 
and man. Sins of the tongue are indeed more 
numerous and deadly than any other sins. 
They cause more misery than all other sins 
put together—a misery that is entirely grat- 
uitous and useless. We do not wonder that 
the Apostle James should break out into such 
vehement language in condemning the vice; 
or that the Psalmist should pray so earnestly 


to be hidden in the calm, secret place of the 


On the other hand, there is no medicine so 
healing amid the troubles of this world as the 
medicine of a tongue attuned to the praise of 
God and the love of man. We are told of Him 
who spake as never man spake, and who had 
grace poured into His lips, that, m the case 
of men full of disease, He healed them with 
His word. And so, by the word of sympathy 
and love, we, too, can perform miracles of 
healing in a world sorely vexed and afflicted 


| by man’s perversity. 


{In Palestine I longed for the water that 
came pure and sparkling from the primitive 
rocks of my own country. The finest sight 
in all our northern land is a well bubbling 
up on the shoulder of a high mountain. The 
clouds of heaven distil their dew directly into 
it, and the granite basin, lined with the softest 
moss, holds the dimpled waters with immacu- 
late purity. No stain of earth, no taint of 
rock, nothing but the transparent mountain 
air mingles with it, causing it to sparkle and 
murmur. It is pure as crystal and edld as 
ice. You stoop down in the hot noon, and 
drink long draughts of bliss from its eup. It 
puts new strength and vigour into your 
wearied and sun-scorched frame; and you 
pursue your journey with fresh zest and 
interest. Such in all cases should be the 
fountain of Christian speech. It should come 
from a heart which God’s grace has made 
pure, filled with the charity which thinketh 
no evil. It should communicate in its purity 
what it has received from heaven. We should 
be cheered and helped by the conversation of 
our fellow-Christians. Out of the mouths of 
those who profess to love the Lord Jesus and 
who sing the praise of God should proceed not 
idle or ill-natured gossip, not cynical or malic- 
ious criticism, not back-biting and slanderous 
depreciation, but kindly, generous words, 
which never judge harshly, but always put the 
best construction upon everything—guileless, 
simple-hearted words which never leave room 
for suspecting a hidden purpose. Such a pure 
fountain of speech is, more than anything 
else which this world can give, a help to a 
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Christian life. We drink from it and are | 
strengthened and cheered, and go on our way | 
rejoicing.* | 


Death in the power of the tongue. In the 
slandering word, in the lie, 

In false witness, in flattering speech, in 
deceiving reply 

Death doth lie. 


Life in the power of the tongue. In the 
news of God’s gift of His love 

To the world, in bestowing His Son to 
reclaim and to draw us above— 


Wondrous love. 


Life and Death im our power. 
not the choice be for life? 

Of words that may help and uplift, and 
give strength in the strife— 

Words of Life! ? 


Say shall 


Envy. 


Ja. iii. 16—‘ Where envying and strife is.’ 


In Milton’s Comus we read of a certain potion | 
which has the power to pervert the senses of 
everyone who drinks it. Nothing is appre- 
hended truly. Sight and hearing and taste 
are all disordered, and the victim is quite 
unconscious of the confusion. The deadly | 
draught is the minister of deceptive chaos. 
Envy is like that potion. When it is drunk | 
by the spirit it perverts every moral and | 
spiritual sense. The envious is more fatally 
stricken than the blind. He gazes upon 
untruth and thinks it true. He looks upon 
confusion and thinks it order. Envy is colour- 
blind. It is like jealousy, of which it is a 
blood relation. 
natural hues. 


It never sees anything in its | 
It misinterprets everything. 


How are we to rid ourselves of envy? 

1. We must, first of all, cultivate a sense | 
_-of proportion, and avoid setting an undue | 
value upon the things of life. Everything can | 
be valued according to its use, and nothing 


1H. Macmillan, Gleanings in Holy Fields, 7O9ff. 
2B. M. Wills. 


is useful that does not promote our own or 
another’s good, or God’s glory. If, therefore, 
we are endowed with such worldly goods as 
are requisite for our needs, we have all that 
is intended for us and all that we should desire. 
Tf£ we will only be content with the happiness 
that Nature designed for us, our happiness 
will be easy to attain; but if we spend our 


| time in seeking the happiness which we think 


we ought to have, we will not only seek in 
vain but lose that with which we are already 
blessed. There is nothing in this to prevent 
our lawful desire to ‘get on in the world.’ 
Every man is endowed with certain abilities, 
and, provided he uses them to his own good 
and the benefit of others, there is nothing 
to prevent him making his name honoured 
throughout the world and taking all the suc- 
cess that life offers him. He does this, not 
because he is dissatisfied, but because he real- 


| izes that his abilities were given him to use, 
| and because he can see, or imagines he ean 
| see, the position to which he is destined. To 


increase our fortune in order to enlarge our 
sphere of domg good is a worthy desire in 
which envy plays no part. 

{| When, however, one turns to those great 
lives which have been the glory of the Chris- 
tian movement, it is plain that they are hand- 
ling ambition in another way altogether. 
William Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army, was a man whose figure looms the larger 
the longer we know it, as mountains look 


| greater when we retreat from them. But his 


own phrasing of the motive power which drove 
him down into the slums of Darkest England 
to work for folk whom everybody else had 
forgotten was this: ‘the impulses and urg- 


, Ings of an undying ambition’ to save souls. 
| Ambition is not something to be cast out; it 
| is to be lifted and expanded, oriented around 


new aims, and devoted to great purposes. 
The greatest saints are always made of the 
same material as the greatest sinners. Ignatius 


| Loyola, the dashing, gallant, adventurous cava- 


lier, becomes Ignatius Loyola, the fearless, 


| ambitious, militant reformer, with all the 
| endowments of his old life reorganized around 


Christian purposes in the new. He threw 
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none of his equipment away. He kept it all 
and used it. 

For we can employ powers like ambition 

‘in many different ways. A man may be ambi- 
tious to conquer a neighbouring chief and 
steal his wives, or he may be ambitious to make 
a city neighbourhood through his. settlement 
house a more decent place in which to live. 
A man may be ambitious to be the richest man 
in the county, or he may be ambitious to make 

‘his business a blessing to every man who works 
for him and a public service to every cus- 
tomer who buys from him. A man may be 
ambitious to be saluted as Rabbi in the market- 
place, or he may be ambitious to lay his life, 
like the prophet’s, on the lives of those whom 
he teaches and breathe into them the breath 
of life. 

When Mackay, the missionary, reached 
Uganda in Africa, the difference between him 
and the natives was not that he lacked ambi- 
tion and they had it. He had more ambition 
than all of them put together or else he would 
not have been there—ambition to make 
Uganda one more province in the Kingdom of 
Christ. These primitive instincts are too valu- 
able to throw away. They are meant to be de- 
veloped, reorganized and rededicated, and the 
degree to which that has been achieved is one 
of the primary tests of character. The ideal 
man, as Jacob Boehme said, has all his fiery 
energies harnessed to the service of the light. 


2. Let us convince ourselves, too, of the 
providence of God; that it is He who rules 
the universe and determines the distribution 
of mankind. We are His servants, and what 
we have we are accountable for. If we have 
wealth in this world, we have so much more to 
account for in the next; the ownership of 
these things does not lie with us, but only the 
stewardship. 

Why should we envy a man his ill-gotten 
wealth or his honours purchased at the expense 
of his conscience? Were we in the possession 
of either of these we might lose our souls. 
It is not every good man who is suited to a 
position of wealth and influence. If we have 


1H, E. Fosdick, Tielve Tests of Character, 148. 


any faith in God, then why cannot we leave 
the allocation of these things to Him, and stop 
squabbling about them amongst ourselves. A 
man is either righteous or sinful. If he pro- 
fesses his love for Christ, then let him take 
his eyes off the glittering coronets of the 
nobility, the ease of the wealthy, and give his 
soul, first and last, to God; or else betake 
himself where he will not pollute His holy 
ground. Religion is a reality, not a con- 
venience. 

{| In every aspect of this matter of property 
and industry the word trust will represent the 
primary idea of the Christian cavalier. Believ- 
ing that all his goods are committed to his keep- 
ing by a wise and generous Master, he will see 
himself as a servant, permitted to hold for a 
time what cannot, except in metaphor, be 
spoken of as his own, the tenant of a leasehold 
of which the proprietary rights are perman- 
ently vested in a supreme directive Power. 

Those mills and factories that belch their 
smoke into the clouded air of heaven, those 
furnaces whose flames light up with iri- 
descent glare the opaque glooms of the night, 
those dewy lawns that spread down to the 
river’s edge, those ecopses where the black- 
birds sing, and all the wide realm of furrowed 
field and lush pasture-lands, with the solid 
many-windowed house in which he gathers his 
children and friends around a generously. 
laden board, are for him a sacred trust, com- 
mitted to his care by One who has seen fit to 
bless, beyond his deserts or claims, the labour 
of his hands. Even though his property con- 
sist only of the jerkin that protects him from 
the pelting rain and the stout stick that helps 
him on the weary road, he will still believe that 
these also are entrusted to him for wise and 
frugal use. 

And, further, Christ’s disciple will know 
that there are times when, like Maroof in the 
Arabuin Nights, though he be penniless, with 
little prospect of ever escaping from the bands 
of his poverty, he must yet have the word 
‘Abundance’ frequently on his lips. Indigent 
to outward view, he carries in his bosom a 
wealth transcending dreams. Thirsty as a 
raft-borne sailor on bitter seas, he tastes the 
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flavour of vintages long ripened by the sun 
and slakes his throat with water from Cas- 
talian springs. For he knows that poverty 
and riches are in the last resort dependent on 
the soul, and having found his treasure there 
he ean be in all things well content. 

Yes, there is an opulence born of the grate- 
ful heart and contented mind. Those who 
have known most intimately the strait and 
narrow ways of Penury have often found 
them rich, far richer than those green savan- 
' nahs and vine-clad hills through which the 
lucky ones take their way. This is the highest 
art, to make one’s territories vaster within 
than without, and by a subtle alchemy to turn 
drear deserts into gardens of delight.t 


3. Lastly, let us study closely the doctrine 
laid down for us by Christ Himself: the love 
of God, and the love of our neighbour. Since 
every man is, in the eyes of God, our brother, 
let us treat him as such. Christ said that this 
was the distinguishing mark of a true disciple, 
and if we’ had it in our heart to love God 
and all mankind, what numerous other virtues 
must we possess. We should not then be open 
to the danger of self-love, the source from 
which our envy comes. A man eaten up by 
an inordinate love of himself can have little 
time to spare for the thought of others. He 
attempts nothing for their good; cares nothing 
for the evils that befall them, and grows jeal- 
ous at the first sign of their success. 

Do we sometimes think that it is only right 
that our merit should be recognized, our suc- 
cess assured; that we are so superior to those 
around us that the chief power and dignity 
are ours by right? Is this the cause of our 
wrath and our envy? If so, let us again think 
of Christ, of His great meekness in the midst 
of His power; a power and a right which He 
knew to be His, but did not exercise, because 
it was not that way that the world would 
be saved. It was for the good of others that 
He thought, lived, and died. Let us be His 
followers in this also.? 


1A. C. Hill, The Sword of the Lord, 247. 
2H. St. John, The Reasonableness of Chris- 
dianity, 25ff. 


Wisdom. 
Ja. iii. 17 —‘ The wisdom that is from above.’ 


Wispom—in the sense in which it is used by 
James, and indeed in the Scriptures generally 
—is something wholly distinguishable from 
mere knowledge. A man who has spent his 
entire life in mastering many provinces of 
learning, or who is familiar with some of the 
great realms of science, may have no wisdom, 
and a peasant who can barely read may be a 
wise man. The wise man has discovered the 
actual truth about the world and the order of 
human life. He has seen, and he never for- 
gets, God’s invisible and eternal kingdom by 
which he is environed. He knows that for 
him and for all men the will of God is supreme. 
He has, therefore, the power and habit of 
forming a just judgment on wealth and 
poverty, joy and sorrow, ease and pain, public 
honour and public dishonour, and all the 
incidents of human experience. He has a 
clear vision of the laws that should regulate 
conduct, and of the principles that form 
character. 


This is the wisdom of which James gives 
an account. 

1. It is first pure—a word which, as Bishop 
Westcott says, ‘suggests the notion of shrink- 
ing from contamination, of a delicate sensi- 
bility to pollution of any kind.’ Conscience, 
even in Christian men, is too often wanting in 
sensitiveness; they avoid the grosser sins, but 
have no fine and subtle sense to recognize sins 
of a less flagrant kind. They are constantly 
approaching too near the line that separates 
evil from good. They do not instinctively 
keep as far away from it as they can. They 
try to escape dark and ugly stains on their 
character; but they forget that the nations 
of the saved in the City of God walk in white 
raiment, and that even the dust of the com- 
mon earth shows on it and destroys its shin- 
ing purity. 


2. It is also peaceable. That is an excellent 
test whether the teaching which a man thinks 
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he has received from God really comes from 
God or not. Does it make him contentious and 
aggressive? Or, even while he is endeavouring 
to prevail upon Christian men to receive a 
truth which they regard with suspicion and 
distrust, is it clear that his affection for them 
is unbroken, and that he dreads the prevalence 
of bitterness and ill-temper among Christian 
people as much as he dreads the power of 
error? Is it manifest that he does not sup- 
pose his clearer vision of some great truth 
impairs the worth of all that his brethren 
had known of that truth before—that he does 
not imagine that their claim to be regarded as 
loyal to Christ is lessened by the error which, 
as he thinks, he has discovered in their creed? 
Does he teach, or does he fight? Does he imply 
that the new truth which he has to tell gives 
him some personal distinction? 

Lord Bolingbroke said of Fénelon that ‘the 
Archbishop never outshone,but would lead you 
into truths in such a manner that you thought 
you discovered them yourself.’ What a won- 
derful contrast to the insolent contempt for 
all who do not accept their opinions which 
characterizes some public speakers. The mere 
profession of brotherly affection for those from 
whom we differ is not enough. Do we actually 
treat them as brothers, and as brothers whom 
we love? Cardinal Newman, in his reply to 
Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, said, ‘You have dis- 
charged your olive branch from a catapult’; 
and there are some professions of a peaceable 
disposition which are more aggressive and 
exasperating than a declaration of war. 


3d. Wisdom—the true wisdom—is gentle. 
The gentleness which James attributes to it 
is that perfection and grage about which 
Matthew Arnold had so much to say, and to 
which he gave the name of ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness.’ Arnold says that ‘This mildness and 
sweet reasonableness it was which, stamped 
with the individual charm they had in Jesus 
Christ, came into the world as something new, 
won its heart and conquered it. Every one 
had been asserting his ordinary self and was 
miserable; to forbear to asscrt one’s ordinary 
self, to place one’s happiness in mildness and 


| the enmities that we should create! 


sweet reasonableness, was a revelation.’ He 
thought, and had good reason for thinking, 
that all of us are greatly wanting in it. 
Aristotle in a passage quoted by Mayor in his 
Commentary, has a charming description of 
this virtue. In his Ethies he contrasts it with 
strict justice; in his Rhetorie he gives a more 
detailed account of it. Translators differ as 
to the best English equivalent for its name. 
Grant gives ‘equity.’ It is ‘equity,’ said 
Aristotle, ‘to pardon human failings, and to 
look to the lawgiver and not to the law, to 
the spirit and not to the letter, to the intention 
and not to the action, to the whole and not to 
the part, to the character of the actor in the 
long-run and not in the present moment, to 
remember good rather than evil, and good that 
one has received rather than good that one 
has done, to put up with injurious treatment, 
to wish to settle a matter by words rather than 
by deeds, to prefer arbitration to judgment. 

Try tc imagine the change that would pass 
upon human life if this virtue were common, 
were universal. How much that irritates and 
wounds and leaves a rankling sense of in- 
justice would disappear! How few would be 
the friendships that we should lose, how few 
It is a 
virtue that should appear in our intercourse 
with our equals and our superiors; but it is 
especially a virtue to be illustrated in our 
relations to those over whom we have more or 
less authority; and if in the relations of mas- 
ters and mistresses to those in their employ- 
ment, of foremen to workmen, of old to‘young, 
of parents to children, there were this gentle- 
ness, this equity, this sweet reasonableness, 
how different would be the atmosphere and 
temper of our places of business and our 
homes! 


{] Perhaps his [Charles Marriott’s] grace.— - 


certainly his most interesting characteristic,— 
was his unbounded Charity, using that word 
of course in its Gospel sense. He recognized 
the good in everything and in everybody: in 
his opponents,—and in conflicting schools of 
thought,—and in rival parties,—and in un- 
sound books,—and in false philosophy,—and 
in erroneous propositions. When we were 
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reading over the papers of candidates for a | 


Fellowship, and perhaps making merry over 
some extremely foggy production,— O’ (Mar- 
riott would exclaim) ‘the man has a view!’ 
And he would proceed to hammer out what, to 
his apprehension, the man (though he cer- 
tainly had not said it) at least had intended 
to say. This wonderful kindness and con- 
siderateness of disposition: this indomitable 
readiness to make allowances for everybody, 
and determination to see ‘good in everything,’ 
—resulted in a loveliness of character which 
there is really no describing. He never said a 
harsh thing,—nor, I verily believe, thought 
very ill of,—anybody.* 

{| He was thoughtful for those about him. 
“He had a little servant,’ Mrs. Booth-Hellberg 
told me, ‘who every morning came into the 
room to sweep the.carpet, and the General 
always spoke to her, very sweetly and tenderly. 
He insisted, too, that this servant, and his 
secretary, should always have a day off every 
week. He would ask me continually, ‘‘Have 
they had their day off?’’ 
we had not been able to manage so that they 
could have this holiday, he was upset, and 
complained to me about it, saying that nothing 
ought to prevent that arrangement.’ ? 


4. Wisdom is easy to be entreated. The 
phrase has such beauty in it that we feel 
reluctant to make any attempt to explain its 
meaning. It describes a temper the opposite 
of self-will, self-assertion, obstinacy. This, too, 


is a virtue to be shown towards persons of | 


every description. But as ‘gentleness,’ ‘sweet 
reasonableness,’ finds its most excellent and 
gracious expression in our relations to those 


over whom we have some kind of authority, | 


this virtue has its special exercise in our rela- 
tions to those who have some kind of authority 
over us. One ancient author says that he alone 
has this virtue who ‘willingly,’ not reluctantly, 
‘submits to a true fatherly will.’ The word is 
often used to describe the temper which sub- 
mits easily and cheerfully to military disci- 
pline. Mayor thinks that it might fairly be 


1J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, 358. 
2 William Booth, ii. 464. 


If for any reason | 


translated by the words ‘submissive, docile, 
tractable. ’ 

Is this virtue less common than it used to 
be? As it is a virtue of educated, as dis- 
tinguished from untaught and undisciplined, 
men, of a eivilized people, as distinguished 
from barbarian, it ought to be more common 
in our days than it was in past times, But to- 
day there are only too many in whose char- 
acter it is absent, and whose worth as members 
of the social order is greatly lessened by its 
absenee—persons who find it intolerable to 
recognize any authority over them, to obey 
orders, to give an account of themselves 
and of their work to those whose right and 
duty it is to require it; who resent, sometimes 
passionately, sometimes sullenly, all interfer- 
ence on the part of their parents, or of those 
who employ them, or who are responsible for 
their work. There are those who refuse to 
do a thing simply because they have been 
asked to do it, and who would have done it 
cheerfully if they had not been asked; there 
are those who, if requested to do a thing in 
one way, are certain to do it in another. They 
are always putting grit in the wheels of every 
machine that they touch. There are men who 
seem unable to learn that if we are to live 
together in any kind of society, whether that of 
a family, a city, a nation, or a Church, some 
arrangements must be made by responsible 
persons, and that these arrangements should 
be loyally accepted. This incapacity to keep 
in the ranks, to walk in the road and not tres- 
pass, to do as other people do, is shown in 
many odd ways. If the congregation to which 
they belong supports the London Missionary 
Society, they subscribe to the China Inland 
Mission, or to a special Mission on the Congo. 
They forget that we are members one of an- 
other, and that hearty co-operation is neces- 
sary if the life of the Church is to be vigorous 
and its work effectively done. We should 
learn to care for things for which our brethren 
care, and should make our strength and 
resources theirs. We should not stand apart 
from them for the mere sake of standing apart, 
or to gratify a personal preference and taste; 
we should not do things in our own way when 
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we can do it in their way, and so increase the 
efficiency of their service. 


5. It is full of mercy and good fruits. There 
is a kind of wisdom, often called a knowledge 
of the world, which makes men cynical and 
hardens their hearts against the appeals of 
misfortune, of weakness, of error, of sin. 
Sympathy, forbearance, and generosity, so 
they say, can do nothing to lessen the follies 
and miseries of the world. Help a man to- 
day—he will be equally in want of help next 
week. Pass over a man’s fault to-day—he 
will commit it again within a month. What 
is the use of taking trouble to relieve the dis- 
tress of people whose weaknesses or whose 
vices will always prevent them from living a 
quiet and prosperous life? The possessors of 
this wisdom will say very shrewd things about 
the real causes of the sufferings of vast masses 
of men, but will do nothing to lessen them. 
They will speculate on the laws which make 
some nations, some individuals, prosperous, 
but upon other nations, other individuals, 
bring great calamities; and the only conclu- 
sion from their speculation is, that while there 
is a great deal of weakness and vice and misery 
in the world, nothing can be done to make the 
race stronger, wiser, better, happier. 

This wisdom, however profound it may 
appear, is not, according to James, the wisdom 
that ‘cometh from above.’ It comes from a 
wide and thoughtful observation of mankind, 
not from fellowship with God. It leaves God 
out of account, and therefore despairs of man. 
But the true wisdom—the wisdom that God 
gives—looks upon men in the light of God, 
bears with their sins, pities their sorrows, ‘is 
strenuous in the endeavour to relieve their 
sufferings, and to hold them to the habits of a 
virtuous, honourable, and Christian life. It is 
‘full of merey and good fruits.’ 


William J. Locke, in his novel entitled 
‘Simon the Jester,’ represents Simon, the hero 
of the book, walking along a street in the 
East End with Campion, an enthusiast in 
rescue work: 

An anemic flirtatious group passed us, the 
girls in front, the boys behind. 
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‘Good God, Campion,’ says Simon, ‘what 
can you do?’ 

‘Pity them, old chap,’ he returned quickly. 

‘“What’s the good of that?’ 

‘Good? Oh, I see.’ He laughed with a 
touch of scorn. ‘It’s a question of definition. 
When you see a fellow-creature suffering and 
it shocks your refined sensibilities and you 
say, ‘poor devil,’ and pass on, you think you 
have pitied him. But you haven’t. You think 
pity’s a passive virtue. But it isn’t. If you 
really pity anybody, you go mad to help him. 
You don’t stand by with tears of sensibility 
running down your cheeks. You stretch out 
your hand because you’ve got to. If he won’t 
take it, or wipes you over the head, that’s his 
look-out. You can’t work miracles. But once 
in a way he does take it, and then—well, you 
work with all your might to pull him through. 
And if you do, what bigger thing is there in 
the world than the salvation of a human soul?’ 


6. It is without variance. That is a phrase, 
which conveys no meaning, and yet perhaps it 
is the best that the Revisers could have chosen. 
Nor is it at all easy to discover what the word 
which it is intended to represent stands for. 
It is a word about which New Testament 
scholars are much perplexed. Its meaning 
may be discovered by considering the contrast 
in one very important particular between 
what is called worldly wisdom, and the wisdom 
which cometh from above. The man whose 
conduct is governed by worldly wisdom is apt 
to be shifty—what he himself would eall 
politic. He sets his sails to the prevailing 
wind; speaks well of men to-day of whom he 
spoke ill yesterday—not because the men them- 
selves are better than they were, but because 
yesterday he could get nothing by speaking 
well of them, and to-day he can. His very 
judgment of men is determined by his interests 
or his passions; and since with changing cir- 
cumstances his interests and his passions vary, 
his judgment varies too. But the man who 
is governed by Divine wisdom has his fixed 
principles, and by these both his judgment 
and his conduct are ruled. He looks upon 
human affairs from Divine heights. The com- 
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pass which guides his course is not deflected 
from its true meridian by the attraction of 
self-interest, or by the varying currents of 
prevailing opinion. He judges men to-day as 
he judged them yesterday—unless indeed he 
has learnt new facts about them which require 
him to modify his judgment. He does not 
think better of them simply because they have 
become rich and powerful and able to help 
him, or worse of them because they have 
become poor, have lost their riches and are 
unable to help him any longer. He does not 
treat them differently for any such reasons as 
these. He maintains that true consistency 
which comes not from an obstinate adherence 
to his own opinions, but from persistent 
loyalty to the high and eternal principles by 
which human conviction and human conduct 
should be governed. This suggests that 
quality of Divine wisdom which is described 
by the word which the phrase ‘without 
variance’ represents. 


7. It is without hypocrisy. That phrase 
needs no explanation. Worldly wisdom may 
often make a man a hypocrite, may lead him to 
flatter men whom he despises, to profess a zeal 
for opinions in which he has no serious belief, 
to affect generosity and public spirit, when 
he is only seeking personal consideration and 
advancement; but the man who has the wis- 
dom that cometh ‘from above,’ always takes 
God into account, and to him hypocrisy is 
impossible. 

To James this wisdom is a Divine gift. It 
‘cometh down from above.’ It is not to be 
acquired by any experience of human life, 
by the largest and most thoughtful obser- 
vation of the ways and fortunes of men. If 
a man lacks this wisdom, he is to ‘ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not. 

| ‘Hypocrisy cometh nearest to virtue, and 
is the worst of vices.’ It pays homage to truth 
as if delighting in its worship. Wherever 
men of faith and honour gather together it 
will be found in their company. It is wary 
and persistent, alternately bold and cautious, 


1R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 109ff. 


but always cowardly. Yet sooner or later it 
betrays itself. It shrivels in the crucible of 
reality. Those who are adepts in its sinister 
arts are incapable of self-sacrifice. A fair 
weather companion, the hypocrite deserts in 
the dark and stormy days of struggle, opposi- 
tion, or contempt. Full of fair promise, he 
bears no fruit. If any immediate advantage 
is to be gained, he will forthwith desert what 
he has hitherto served with a specious adula- 
tion. ; 
Religion is not the only sphere of hypocrisy, 
and though here its work is most to be feared, 
it is to be found in polities, in business, and 
in every sphere of social life. But while it 
inflicts harm on everything it touches, its own 
success is its worst fate, for those who practise 
it become perverted by their own vice. In 
the task of deceiving others they end in 
deceiving themselves. This is the sure punish- 
ment of hypocrisy, and that which makes it 
the most deadly of all vices. The author of 
‘Eece Homo’ ealled it the one incurable vice, 
and he is right.” 


Asking Amiss. 


Ja. iv. 3—‘ Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss.’ 


‘Yr ask and receive not’—it is a common 
experience. Why? ‘B 4 

perience. y? ecause,’ says James, ‘ye 
ask amiss.” When do we ask amiss? When 
is our prayer unanswerable? 


1. When prayer is thought of and said as 
a sort of charm, that is praying amiss. Our 
Saviour referred to this when He told His 
disciples not to use vain repetitions in their 
prayers, as if the efficacy of them depended 
on much speaking. In days gone by people 
used to carry about with them little scraps of 
paper with strange words written on them, or 
peculiar pebbles, or tiny phials of supposed 
magical liquid, or other things equally foolish; 
and these were supposed to preserve them 
from accident, to give them success in their 


1The Spirit of Man, Selected Essays from ‘The 
Times,’ ii. 223. 
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enterprises, to make other people love them, 
to give them powers and immunities which 
otherwise they would not possess. These 
things were called ‘charms,’ and saying 
prayers is sometimes thought of as a charm. 
The Catholic will say so many ‘Paternosters’ 
as a charm, and the Protestant will rapidly 
whisper a few words of prayer before he gets 
into bed at night, with searcely a thought as 
to their real meaning, or of the Being to whom 


they are supposed to be addressed. The mere | 
It has | 
That is praying amiss, is | 
not true prayer at all, and bring’ no blessing. | 


saying of the words acts as a charm. 
a magie¢ virtue in it. 


‘Do you think prayers are ever answered?’ 
inquired Conrad. ‘In my life I have sent up 
many prayers, and always with the attempt to 
persuade myself that some former prayer had 
been fulfilled. But I knew. I knew in my 
heart none ever had been. Things that I 
wanted have come to me, but—I say it with 
all reverence—too late, as the means to gratify 
a eritical taste in claret may come to a man 
only when he suffers from rheumatism.’ 

Mr. Irquetson’s fine hand wandered aeross 
his brow. ‘Once,’ he began conversationally, 
‘ft was passing with a friend through Gros- 
venor Street. 
tenant’s fancy lightly turns to coats of paint, 
and we came to a ladder leaning against a 
house that was being redecorated. In stepping 
to the outer side of the ladder my friend lifted 
his hat to it; you may know the superstition. 
He was a ’Varsity man, a man of considerable 
attainments. I said, ‘‘Is it possible that you 
believe in that nonsense?’’ He said, ‘‘N-no, 
1 don’t exactly believe in it, but I never throw 
away a chance.’’ ’ 
infiexion changed, his utterance was solemn, 
stirring, devout: ‘I think, sir, that most 
people pray on my friend’s principle—they 
don’t believe in it, but they never throw away 
a chance.’ ? 


2. We ask amiss when our prayer-saying is 
a merely formal thing. For example, if we 
eome to church simply because we have got 
into the habit of coming, we must not suppose 


1L. Merrick, Conrad in Quest of his Youth. 


It was when in the spring the | 


On a sudden the Vicar’s | 


that God cares very much about it. We need a 
certain amount of form and custom in our 
devotional exercises, we need stated seasons. 
for private prayer every day, we need set 
times for public worship, and a certain regu- 
larity in the conduct of it; but unless we 
put heart and thought into these formal 
observances, instead of dog us good they 
may do us harm. He who neglects these 
formal, regular methods of prayer neglects 
them at the peril of his soul. If we give up 
the habit of private prayer we are in danger 
of slipping away from God altogether. But 
if, keeping up the observances, we do so with- 
out faith, without heart, we are precisely in 
the same danger. Who of us has not knelt 
down to pray, and said a prayer, and been 
thinking of something else all the time? And 
in church do we not sometimes find our 
thoughts wandering? We are thinking of 
something that happened yesterday, or of what 
we are going to do to-morrow, or of the 
appearance of our neighbour in the next pew, 
or of how we are going to spend the after- 
noon, or of politics, or pic-nies, or what not. 
Have we not all caught ourselves in this 
religious vagabondism—caught ourselves run- 
ning away from God? Of course we have, 
and the result has been that the service has 
done us hardly any good, spiritually. Soci- 
ally it may have been pleasant, for we have 
met our friends and shaken hands; mentally 
and physically it may have been useful, for 
it has been a little change and rest; but 


| Spiritually and religiously it has almost been 


wasted time. 


3. Jesus has warned us against another kind 
of praying amiss. He speaks of those who 
love to pray to be seen of men. Well, that is 
not a common fault in the churches to which 
we belong. Indeed, we are rather in danger 
of erring in the other direction. We keep our 


_ religion so much to ourselves that some people 


make the mistake of supposing that we have 
none. But there is a kind of praying to be 
seen of men, not of the hypocritical sort, but 


| yet of a dangerous sort, to which those of us 
| in the ministry are liable. 


We who have to 
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conduct public worship are in danger ot 
addressing our prayers only nominally to God, 
but really to the people. We fancy they are 


~ listening with critical ears; that they mark | 


lame sentences and inapt expressions; and, 
aS a consequence, we sometimes feel con- 


strained, and often lack that true touch of | 


devotion which is essential to effectual prayer. 

| Public prayer is a grave danger for a 
minister. It is so easy to say what we know 
is the proper thing to say even when it tinkles 
emptily in our mind. And, as Mr. Birrell has 
it, that must be a dreadful moment when a 
man has the feeling he is praying well.? 


4. We ask amiss if we suppose that prayer 
as to accomplish what ought to be laboured for. 
Some years ago a suggestion was made for 
the scientific testing of the real value of 
prayer. The suggestion was this: that a 
ward of some hospital should be set aside for 
the eure, if that were possible, of cases of 
sickness by the power of prayer alone; and 
another ward, having just the same number 
of patients, suffering in the same way, sheuld 
have no prayer offered for it at all, but the 
ordinary appliances of medical and surgical 
skill should be employed. After a specified 
time the results should be compared, and it 
would then be seen whether there was any 
efficacy in prayer or not. The suggestion 
was, of course, absurd on the face of it, for 


who could prevent prayer being made for the | 


ward where human skill and appliances were 
to be used? Who could keep the patients 
from praying for themselves? Who could 
keep their friends outside from praying for 
them? But, apart from that, the notion of 
prayer that the suggestion implied was a 
quite blasphemous one. As 


they might be spared the use of the faculties, 
the skill, the appliances with which He Him- 
self had endowed them! Prayer is no sub- 
stitute for labour. Prayer is not for idle 
people. Prayer is the benediction of labour, 
the sanctification of industry, the power which 
brings the blessing of heaven down upon ear- 


1A. J. Gossip. In Christ’s Stead, 50, 


if God had | 
allowed men to pray to Him in order that 


nest human endeavours. You can no more 
put prayer in the place of effort thap you can. 
put poetry in the place of science. 


5. There is one thing more to be noticed. 
We pray amiss if we are not full of the spirit 
of submission to God’s will when we pray. 
The undertone of every prayer must be, ‘Thy 
will be done.’ There is nothing that we may 
not pray about; nothing that we feel would 
be for our good that we may not ask God 
for. But never must we forget that what 
we think would be for our good might not be 
so in reality; that God knows best. This is 
one of the hardest lessons of Christian living 
that we have to master. When we see that 
the drift of life is in another direction than 
the one we so much wanted it to take; when 
we find that the things we have hoped for and 
are still hoping for are becoming less and less 
likely of attainment, it is hard to say, The 
will of the Lord be done. But, if we can say 
it, then, and not till then, our prayers will do 
their perfect work; we shall be brought into 
oneness with our Saviour, and our life shall 
be hid with Him in God.* 


Thy will be done, not mine, O Lord of Love! 

On Earth below, as in blest Heaven above, 

That good and perfect will I fain would 
prove. 


Long did my soul in paths self-chosen run, 
The path appointed me persistent shun; 
Now let Thine all-wise will in me be done. 


Long, did I, seeking but what should console, 

Put from rebellious lips the bitter bowl, 

Spurning the tonic draught would make me 
whole. 


Contemning its remedial properties— 
Refused the one true cure for my disease : 
Now would I drain it even to the lees.’ 


1J. K. Pike, Unfailing Goodness and Mercy, 4Tif. 
2 William Hall. 
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The “Yearning Love of the Spirit. 


Ja. iv. 5—‘ The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth 
to envy.’ 


Av first glance this expression, as it stands 
in the Authorized Version—‘The spirit that 
dwelleth in us lusteth to envy’—is apt to be 
taken in a wrong sense. Lust and envy, one 
thinks, belong, of course, to the corrupt heart. 
Reverent scholarship has taught us to find 
here an entirely different meaning. ‘The spirit 
that dwelleth in us’ refers not to our natural 
corruption, but to the Spirit which He hath 
placed in us, which He hath made to dwell 
in us, that is, the good Spirit of God. The 
Spirit of God in the Christian claims him 
entirely for His own. Then again, the phrase 
‘lusteth to envy’ should be rendered ‘envi- 
‘ously longeth,’ ‘jealously desireth.’ It is the 
same word that is used elsewhere in refer- 
ence to God as yearning for the entire affection 
of His people. 

James was writing to a certain class of 
Hebrew Christians, very much mixed up with 
the world, who thought they could serve God 
and Mammon at the same time. He asks them 
how they can expect that there will be any- 
thing but wars amongst them, and unanswered 
prayers. He tells them that God will not dwell 
with His Church until it returns and humbles 
itself under the mighty hand of God. ‘Draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 
Cleanse your hands, ye sinners; and purify 
your hearts, ye double minded.’ What does 
he mean by calling such ‘double minded’? 
He does not mean deceivers or hypocrites, 
but those who try to walk on both sides of 
the street at onee—with Christ, and with the 
enemies of Christ. And this he declares to 
be impossible. He tells them in these verses 
that God jealously desires their whole affec- 
tion, their entire life. The word used here 
is the same as that in the Old Testament figure 
of the eagle fluttering over her young; the 
spirit that dwells in God’s children exercises 
towards them the tender jealousy of the 
mother bird for her brood. 


Thus, in its general meaning, our text is 
general Bible-teaching. It announces nothing 
that had not been the possession of God’s 
people concerning His love for them from the 
days of old. Its message to us is just the com- 
mon message of the whole Seripture revela- 
tion, in Old and New Testament alike. But 
it has its own peculiarities in expressing this 
one great common message of God’s yearning 
love for His people. And possibly there may 
be found a special lesson for us in these 
peculiarities. 


1. The first of these which claims our atten- 
tion is the intense energy of the expression 
which is used here to declare the love of God 
for His erring people. He is said (cf. RV) to 
‘yearn for us, even unto jealous envy.’ Modes 
of speech sufficiently strong had been employed 
by the prophets of the Old Testament, in the 
effort to communicate to men the vehemence 
of God’s grief over their sin and the ardour 
of His longing to recover them to Himself. 
The simple attribution of the passion of jeal- 
ousy to Him one would fancy a representation 
forcible enough. And this representation is 
heightened in every conceivable way. Even in 
Exodus (xxxiv. 14) we meet it in the strength- 
ened form which declares that the very name 
of God is Jealous—‘for the Lord, whose name 
is Jealous, is a jealous God’—as if this were 
the characteristic emotion which expressed His 
very being. Nahum tells us that ‘the Lord is 
a jealous God and avengeth; the Lord aveng- 
eth and is full of wrath’ (Nah. i. 2). And 
in Zechariah we read that the Lord is ‘jealous 
for Zion with great jealousy,’ and He is ‘jeal- 
ous for her with great fury’ (Zech. viii. 2). 

But the language of James has an intensity 
which rises above all Old Testament precedent. 
Not only does the verb he uses express the idea 
of eager longing as strongly as it is possible 
to express it; but its already strong emphasis 
is still further enhanced by an adverbial addi- 
tion which goes beyond all usage. The verb 
is that employed by the Greek translators of 
the Forty-second Psalm: ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.’ So, with the thirst of 
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the famishing hart for water, says James, 
does God pant after His people whose minds 
wander from Him. The adverb is one which 
often occurs in the classics to express the feel- 
ing that one is apt to cherish toward a rival; 
but it is not the ordinary active word for 
jealousy which is frequently applied to God 
in the Seriptures; but a term of deeper pas- 
sion which is never elsewhere applied to God, 
and which is expressive rather of the envious 
emotion which tears the soul as it contemplates 
a rival’s success. So, with this sickening envy, 
says James, God contemplates our dallying 
with the world and the world’s pleasures. 
He envies the world our love—the love due 
to Him, pledged to Him, but basely withdrawn 
from Him and squandered upon the world. 
God is represented as panting, yearning, after 
us, even unto not merely jealousy, but jealous 
envy. Such vehemence of feeling in God is 
almost imeredible; and some commentators 
indeed, refuse to believe that it ean be ascribed 
to Him and deelare the anthropomorphism 
involved to be altogether too extreme. Let 
us not, however, refuse the blessed assurance 
that is given us. It is no doubt hard to believe 
that God loves us. It is doubtless harder to 
believe that He loves us with so ardent a love 
as is here described. But He says that He 
does. 


2. Another peculiarity of the text lies in 
the clearness with which it applies the object 
of this great love of God to individuals. 
When the Scriptures make use of the figure 
of marriage to reveal God’s love to His people, 
it is commonly His people as a body that they 
have in mind. It is, in the Old Testament, 
the ‘house of Israel’ whom Jehovah has chosen 
to be His wife; in the New Testament it is the 
Chureh that is the bride, the Lamb’s wife. 
Individuals, as members in particular of the 
body of Israel or of the Church, partake of 
its fortunes, share in the love poured out upon 
it, and contribute by their lives to the foulness 
of its sin or to the beauty of its holiness. It 
is only as the members are holy that the 


Church can be that glorious Church, not hav- 


ing spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but holy 


and without blemish, which Christ is to present 
to Himself at the last day. But, though the 
individuals thus share in the love and glory of 
the Church, it is the Church, not the indivi- 
dual, that is prevailingly represented as the 
bride of the Lamb. Only oceasionally, in the 
application of the figure, do the individuals 
seem to be prominently in mind (Ps. bxxiii. 27; 
Rom. vii. 4). 

In our present passage, however, the refer- 
ence is directed to the individual and not to 
the Church as a body. It is the individual 
Christian who is in covenant vows to God, and 
who is forgetting these vows, when in the 
prosecution of his pleasures he strives with his 
fellow-man, instead of depending on God’s 
love to fulfil all his wants. It is the individual 
who is warned that he is guilty of spiritual 
adultery when he permits the least shade of 
love of the world to enter his heart; and that 
the cherishing of such love even in thought 
is an act of enmity against God. It is the 
individual who is assured that God jealously 
envies the world the love that he gives it, and 
yearns after the return of his love to Him, 
the Lord, who ‘longeth for him even unto 
jealous envy.’ 

4. The hero of Jerome K. Jerome’s recent 
book, Anthony John, makes this discovery. 

We see little Anthony John growing up 
from the sturdy little boy who shocked his 
mother by mistaking a kindly benefactor for 
the Deity as he had been told that ‘all good | 
gifts come from God,’ and bluntly saying ‘He 
didn’t look very glorious’—right through his 
successful career at school and as a solicitor 
and company promoter. His inquiring turn 
of mind continues to extend to religious 
questions. . 

Anthony John goes far, and the manufac- 
turing town of Millsborough becomes a very 
different place from the town of his youth 
as a result of his labours. He has had the 
desire to serve his fellow-beings all the time, 
and at intervals, through model dwellings, 
libraries, and philanthropies, he has tried to 
ease their lot. But a little germ of dissatisfae- 
tion has been continually growing. More and 
more he feels the call to a heroic religion— 
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a religion which would be belief in action. | 
‘Fighting for God,’ he says, ‘fighting with God | 
Not to save oneself—not 


to save the world. . 
to get one’s own sweet self into Heaven, that 
is the mistake that has been made; appealing 
to the self that is in man instead of the Christ 
that is in man. It is heroes God wants, not 
mereenaries. ’ 

But he has his time of indecision and 
‘depression. ‘And then gradually out of his 
despair had arisen in him a great pity for 
God. It startled him at first. It was so 
grotesque an idea. . . . The loneliness of God. 
He saw Him as a Leader, betrayed, deserted. 
He must make his way to God’s side. God 
wanted him.’ 

This is the same discovery that John Wil 
helm Rowntree made when, as he says, he sud- 
-denly realized ‘Sin hurts God.’ 

At last Anthony John made the great 
acceptance. Complete worldly success within 
his grasp, he decides to leave all and go back 
to working-class Millsborough and earn what 
he can as a poor solicitor among poor men. 
Even the torture of the thought that his wife 
may not be able to accept the way of ‘giving 
up all to follow Christ’ does not deter him. 
But the book closes with the joy of her decision 
to be with him. 


3. A third peculiarity of the text lies in 
its direct attribution of this appropriating love 
of God for His chosen ones to God the Holy 
Spirit. In this the text is almost unique in 
the whole range of Scripture. In the Old 
‘Testament it is Jehovah, the covenant God, 
who represents the covenanted union between 
Israel and Himself under the figure of a 
marriage. It is Jehovah whose name is Jeal- 
ous; whose jealousy burns unto envy as He 
contemplates the unfaithfulness of Israel. In 
the New Testament it is prevailingly Christ, 
the Lamb, who has taken the Church unto 
Himself as His bride; and who loves and 
cherishes His Church as a husband loves and 
cherishes his wife. But in our present passage 
it is specifically God the Holy Spirit who is 


1H. W. Peet, in The Wayfarer, May, 1923. 


represented as the subject of this envious 
jealousy and this yearning affection. 

And surely it is a great gain from the point 
of view of the Christian life to have this 
explicit revelation of the heart of the indwel- 
ling Spirit. Do we remember that the Holy 
Spirit loves us? Do we comfort ourselves so 
often and so fully with this great fact? We 
feel the lift of John’s appeal: ‘Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we also ought to love one 
another.’ We feel the force of Paul’s declara- 
tion that ‘the love of Christ constraineth us.’ 
Are we equally impelled to a life of single- 
hearted devotion to God by James’s challenge : 
‘Or think ye that it is a vain and empty say- 
ing of Scripture, that the Spirit which God 
hath made to dwell in us yearneth after us 
even unto jealous envy?’ Does it not too often 
pass over our minds as if it were really a 
vain and empty saying? The love of the 
Spirit! The yearning, jealous love of the 
Holy Ghost for our souls! 

, Among the legends which popular fancy 
has woven around the memory of Francis of 
Assisi, we are told that he was riding along 
one day in the first joy of his new-found 
peace, his mind possessed with a desire to live 
over again the life of absolute love which his 
Divine master had lived on the earth. Sud- 
denly, ‘at a turn in the road, he found himself 
face to face with a leper. The frightful 
malady had always inspired in him an in- 
vineible repulsion. He could not control a 
movement of horror, and by instinct he turned 
his horse in another direction.’ Then came 
the quick revulsion of feeling. ‘He retraced 
his steps and, springing from his horse, he 
gave to the astonished sufferer all the money 
that he had; and then kissed his hand, as he 
would have done to a priest.’ A new era in 
his spiritual life had dawned. He visited the 
lazaretto itself and with largesse of alms and 
kindly words sought to bring some brightness 
of the outside world into that gloomy retreat. 
Still his love grew stronger. The day came 
when he made the great renunciation and 
stood before men endued with naught but the 
love of Christ. Now no temporary lazaretto 
contented him. He must dwell there as a 
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permanent sunbeam to the distressed. He 
came now with empty hands, but with a heart 
full to overflowing with compassion. ‘Taking 
up his abode in the midst of the afflicted he 
lavished upon them a most touching care, 
washing and wiping their sores, all the more 
gentle and radiant as the sores were more 
repulsive.’ 

It is not given to man, of course, even to 
comprehend, much less to embody in a legend 
like this, all the richness of God’s mysterious 
love for sinners. But in such legends as this 
we may catch some faint shadow of what the 
Spirit’s love for us means. No leprous sores 
can be as foul in the eyes of the daintiest bred 
as sin is foul in the eyes of the Holy Ghost. 
We cannot conceive of the energy of His 
shrinking from its polluting touch. Yet He 
comes into the foul lazaretto of our hearts and 
dwells there—permanently lives there; not for 
Himself, or for any good to accrue to Himself ; 
but solely that He may cleanse us and fit us to 
be what He has made us, the Bride, the Lamb’s 
wite.t 


| Not in vain are the promises of God. ‘The 


| spirit which he made to dwell in us jealously 


yearns for our devotion.’ This accepted trans- 


| lation of a difficult phrase would mean far 


more to the original readers than to us. As 
a quotation it had some apt and practical 
application. To us it serves as a reminder of 
the wondrous Love of God whereby He hath 
bequeathed us that spark of His Divine nature 
which longs fervently to consume our whole 
nature. We crush and stifle it. When we 
faithfully give full scope to Christ’s spirit in 
us, our grace is enriched, and we are con- 
trolled of God, and not of the world. The 
Spirit jealously yearns—alas! how often it is 
disappointed. It is Love’s longing, sighing, 
waiting, bearing, if in the end we shall but 
give our devotion. Unwilling to surrender us 
to our faithless follies, but jealous for the 
devotion we give to them: grieved that our 
love should wander, yet continuing His gifts 
of tenderness and compassion; when, oh! 
when, shall Christian hearts be fully touched 
and awakened by that infinite and inexpress- 
ible Love of Him whose very nature and name 
is Love? ? 


HUMILITY. 


Ja. iv. 6.— God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.’ 


THIS is a sentiment to which we all very 
readily respond. 
intolerable as pride, nobody so universally 
unpopular as the bumptious man. We all 
delight to hear of his being taken down a peg. 
No matter how great his merits may be, or how 
distinguished his services, as soon as he 
begins to boast himself he becomes insufferable. 
We all enter into a conspiracy to belittle him 
and to bring him low. On the contrary, when 
we meet a genuinely humble man we delight 
to sing his praise, to bring his good qualities 
to light, and to push him to the front. Now 
the assertion of our text is that God feels and 
acts in the very same way. ‘God resisteth the 


1B. B. Warfield, The Power of God unto Salvea- 
tion, 126ff. 


Nothing is so generally | 


proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.’ 
Pride is as odious in the sight of heaven as 
it Is among men, and humility as pleasing. 
There is that in the moral government of the 
universe which will bring the proud man down 
to the dust and set the crown upon the brow 
of the humble. 


1 
THE CRY OF THE HUMBLE. 


Such sentiments are expressed throughout 
Seripture with extraordinary frequency and 
emphasis. Old Testament history, from Babel 
to Nebuchadnezzar, abounds in examples which 
teach that ‘pride goeth before destruction, and 
an haughty spirit before a fall’ (Prov. xvi. 


iJ. MacDougall, The Modern Conflict, $4. 
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18). Prophet and psalmist are never weary of 
telling that ‘though the Lord be high, yet hath 
he respect unto the lowly, but the proud he 
knoweth afar off’ (Ps. exxxviil. 6), that ‘he 
scorneth the scorners, but he giveth grace to 
the lowly’ (Prov. iii. 34). In some of these 
utterances there is evident a grim satisfaction 
in the anticipated downfall of the mighty, not 
to mention an unholy thirst for revenge. Nor 
is it to be wondered at. The people of God 
had suffered long, had been trodden under 
foot time after time by the proud kings of the 
earth and the haughty war-lords. The Rab- 
shakehs had poured scorn upon the God of 
Israel and provoked high heaven by their in- 
sufferable insolence. It was but natural that 
the oppressed should exult in the coming of a 
_ day when the ‘lofty looks of men shall be 

humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall be 
bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day’ (Is. ii. 11). 

We find similar feelings expressed in Greek 
literature. The head that is lifted too high 
attracts Jove’s lightning. The gods puff up 
with pride the man whom they mean to des- 
troy, so that none may grieve for him in his 
fall. King Agamemnon’s wife, plotting to 
murder him, tempts him to an act of pride so 
that thereby he may forfeit the favour of 
heaven. No doubt, underlying this there is 
the impression that the gods are jealous of all 
greatness but their own, that they resemble 
oriental despots whose favour swiftly changes 
to wrath the moment the favourite presumes. 
Such superstititous notions are found to be 
widely prevalent in all religions, and they 
linger on in many Christian minds. It is 
the part of prudence to lie low. As Caliban 
expresses it in his meditations upon Setebos, 


‘the best way to escape His ire 
Is, not to seem too happy.’ 


There is, of course, little of true religious 
feeling in such utterances. God is not such as 
men have darkly imagined, nor can His actions 
be governed by such impulses as they have 
attributed to Him. It might be supposed, 


1. Browning, 


therefore, that the exultant predictions in the 
Old Testament of the downfall of the proud 
and the exaltation of the humble are but the 
bitter ery of the oppressed who thirst for 
requital, and that they give no guarantee that 
thus it will come to pass. But when we turn 
to the New Testament we find the same cry 
breaking forth, not with any hatred or spirit 
of revenge or bitterness of hope deferred, but 
with the triumphant assurance that now at 
last it has come to pass in the sight of all 
men through the wonderful working of God. 
Mary said, ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. For he hath regarded the low 
estate of his handmaiden. ... He hath seat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of their 
heart. He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he hath sent empty away’ (Luke 
i. 46). Who had a better right to say these 
things than the maiden mother of our Lord, 
for the whole manner of His coming into the 
world was such as to pour contempt on human 
pride and glorify the humble. 

This is confirmed by the explicit teaching 
of our Lord Himself. No word seems to have 
been more frequently on His lips than the 
solemn warning, ‘Every one that exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’ On this ground He 
bade His disciples refuse titles of honour and 
take the lowest place at the feast, while in 
the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
He made it the reason why the latter went 
down to his house justified rather than the 
other. He reserved the blessings of His 
Kingdom for the meek and the poor in spirit, 
and by His whole attitude and teaching He 
declared that ‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the humble.’ 

It would appear, then, that there is some- 
thing in pride which alienates a man from 
God and excludes him from the Divine favour, 
whereas humility is the condition of all bless- 
ing, and it is of the very essence of true 
religion that a man should ‘walk humbly with 
his God.’ We shall better understand this, 
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and see how inevitable it is, if we consider 
what is the nature of humility. 


ET. 
THE GRACE OF HUMILITY. 


Nothing could possibly be more profoundly at 


variance with the spirit of the world. When | 


our Lord blessed humility, when by His teach- 


ing and example He impressed upon His _ 


disciples that they were not to strive for pre- 
eminence but were to humble thmselves that 
they might be exalted, His words must have 
appeared paradoxical and His meaning un- 
intelligible to the world of His day. Pagan- 
ism valued and cultivated an entirely opposite 
spirit. It might not be prudent to boast too 
loudly or to make too ostentatious a display 
lest some Nemesis befall, but the spirit of self- 
assertion, the attitude of proud self-sufficiency 
was commended on the highest authority. The 
whole morality of the Stoics, the noblest ethical 


system of the ancient world, rested upon this | : : , 
_ The modern working-man will pronounce with 


foundation. The moral hero was he who, firm 
in his own strength, could withstand all the 
shocks of fate. ‘Life and death in the Stoical 


system were attuned to the same key. The | 
deification of human virtue, the total absence | 


of all sense of sin, the proud, stubborn will 
that deemed humiliation the worst of stains, 
appeared alike in each. The type of its own 
kind was perfect. All the virtues and all the 
majesty that accompany human pride, when 
developed to the highest point, and directed 
to the noblest ends, were here displayed. All 
those which accompany humility and self- 
abasement were absent.’ ? 

Such being the noblest pagan morality, it 
may be imagined how utterly alien to the 
thought and life of the time was the spirit of 
humility. ‘Paganism was not humble, because 
to paganism the true God was but a name. 
The whole life and thought of the pagan world 
was therefore very naturally based on pride. 
Its literature, its governments, its religious 


1W. EB. H. Leckie, History of Buropean Morals, 
1 223; 
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institutions, its social organization and hier- 
archy, its doctrines about human life and 
human duty—all alike were based on the 
principle of a boundless self-assertion. They 
were based on that cruel and brutal principle 
which in the end hands over to the keenest wit 


| and to the strongest arm the sceptre of a 


1. Humility is a purely Christian grace. | 
| its strongest lust, checked and controlled by 


tyranny that knows no bounds, save those of 


the most lively apprehensions of its selfish 
foresight.’ * 

This has been the spirit of the world in 
every age, except in so far as it has been held 


| in eheck by conscience and subdued by Divine 


| our own time. 


And not least is it a characteristic of 
The successful business man 
of to-day is not generally credited with a meek 
and lowly spirit; he is not usually the sort 
of man who walks humbly with his God. 
‘What is there more that God could give me?’ 
asked Andrew Carnegie. ‘Well, for instance, 
there is the grace of humility,’ replied Dr. 
Marshall Lang.? It was a shrewd thrust, not 
perhaps undeserved. The spirit of democracy 
is not favourable to the culture of humility. 


erace. 


confidence upon any subject, domestic or 
foreign. He is fully assured of his own com- 
petence to judge and to decide. And why 
not? Does he not elect the rulers of the 
Empire, and do these rulers not continually 
assure him of his wisdom and worth? Little 
wonder if he is puffed up and thinks of him- 
self more highly than he ought to think. St. 
Bernard, writing in what we call ‘the age of 
faith,’ makes the complaint that ‘men are 
nowadays so full of charity that they wish to 
pour out before they are full; they are more 
ready to speak than to hear, and eager to 
teach what they have not learned.’* So the 
complaint is an old one, but never surely had 
it more force and point than in our time, 
when it seems as if everyone would fain be a 
teacher and a leader, and few have the 
humility to learn and to obey. 

This self-confident, self-assertive spirit, so 
characteristic of modern life, is generally com- 
1H. P. Liddon, Bampton Lectures for 1866, p. 491. 


2Tife of Lord Guthrie, 233. 
3 Eneyclopedia of Religion and Bthies, vi. 871. 
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mended because it is so foreeful. It is the 
spirit that gets things done. Is it not by it 
that a man achieves success in life, that a big 
business is developed, that trade and com- 
merce are pushed at home and abroad, that 
a world-wide empire is built up? True, doubt- 
less, but then, on the other hand, is it not 
this same spirit that leads to cut-throat com- 
petition and the exploiting of the weak, to 
bitter jealousies between nations, and in the 
end to a world war? And so, once again, in 
these recent years, bitter experience has taught 
us that ‘except the Lord build the house they 
labour in vain that build it’ (Ps. exxvii. 1), 


that it is better for a man to walk humbly with | 


his God than to go ahead without God. Jesus 
eonfronts the proud and foreeful world of 
to-day as He confronted the pride of Rome, 
saying, ‘Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” How great would the gain be if men 
and nations would but hearken to Him, and, 
having now made full proof of their own 
folly, would forsake the evil way of pride and 
self-assertion, and henceforth walk humbly in 
His steps. 


2. Humility is based on truth.—It is the 
simple, honest recognition of facts as they 


really are, and especially of our right relation | 


to God. ‘Humility,’ says William Law, ‘does 
not consist in abasing ourselves lower than we 
are. But as all virtue is founded on truth, so 
humility is founded in a true and just sense 
of our cwn weakness, misery, and sin.’ What- 
eyer we may be tempted to think about our- 
selves, our own abilities or merits, as com- 
pared with others, the moment we turn our 
thoughts to God our pride is crushed. For, 
apart from all confession of shortcoming and 
failure, we are bound to acknowledge that 
all that we have and are is of God. 


And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone. 


The greatest of God’s servants, because they 
have been acutely conscious of this, have been 
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among the most humble of men, and have 
renounced every temptation to pride as of the 
devil. Said John Knox on his death-bed, ‘I 
have formerly, during my frail life, sustained 
many contests, and many assaults of Satan; 
but at present that roaring lion hath assailed 
me most furiously, and put forth all his 
strength to devour, and make an end of me 
at once. ... The cunning serpent has lab- 
oured to persuade me that I have merited 
heaven .. . by the faithful discharge of my 
ministry. But blessed be God, who has enabled 
me to beat down and quench this fiery dart, 
by suggesting to me such passages of Seripture 
as these: ‘‘ What hast thou that thou hast not. 
received? By the grace of God I am what I 
am: Not IJ, but the grace of God in me.’’ 
Being thus vanquished, he left me.’ + 

When we recognize the simple fact that 


humility is founded on a true estimate of our-- 


selves as in the sight of God, it helps to clear 
away certain objections which naturally arise. 
For it cannot be denied that there is some- 
thing unattractive, unheroic about humility. 
It is often regarded as an abject abasing of 
oneself, contrary to the spirit of manliness. 
It is regarded as essentially hypocritical, and 
this age is out for honesty and reality at all 
costs. 

Now there is nothing hypocritical about 
humility. There have, doubtless, been base. 
imitations of it, going even to the extravagant. 
length of Uriah Heep. From all such an 
honest man will turn away with loathing. 
No doubt, also, sincerely humble men have 
used expressions about themselves which ap- 


| pear to ordinary people exaggerated, just as 


all Bunyan-like confessions of sin appear exag- 


| gerated. But it must be remembered that 


when the saints utter such confessions they 


| are not thinking of themselves at all-in com- 


parison with others, but of themselves as they 
appear in the light of God’s holiness. So in 
their humility they are conscious only of their 
utter nothingness. ‘Dear daughter of the 
King,’ exclaimed Mary Slessor to a friend who 
spoke in her praise, ‘why do you say that? 
If you knew me as God does! Never say that. 


17, McCrie, Life of John Knoz, 267. 
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kind of thing again.’? A friend of the writer, 
a downright, honest fellow, if ever one lived, 
a man whose life was filled with works of 
goodness and whose service in war-time was 
conspicuous above most, when he came to the 
end, stretched out his hand upon the bed, 
palm upward, and said with deep’ feeling, 
‘Nothing in my hand I bring.’ Such utter- 
ances are absolutely sincere, and express the 
conviction of souls profoundly in touch with 
reality, of which the other name is God. ‘The 
truly humble man,’ said Dr. Alexander Whyte, 
is he ‘who has gone down deep into himself, 
and who abides there, and walks with God 
there.’ ? 

Moreover there is nothing abject in the 
spirit of humility, nothing oriental or slavish 
about it. It is entirely consistent with man- 
liness and self-respect. There have been 
teachers like Carlyle who have rebuked human 
vanity by pointing to the eternal stars, and 
have shown the utter insignificance of man 
and all his works. And there have been those 
who, under the influence of such teaching, 
have sunk into dreamy indifference or adopted 
an attitude of hard self-contempt. But this 
is alien to the Christian spirit of humility. 
An overwhelming sense of the greatness of 
God may lead to prostration and a paralysis 
of energy, but true humility comes of a heart- 
breaking sense of the grace of God. Grace, 
while it humbles, at the same time ennobles 
and inspires. There is no contradiction in a 
man feeling deeply his own unworthiness, 
whilst also conscious of his dignity and worth 
as a son of God. Here may be found the 
secret of how the greatest humility of heart 
is often joined with the greatest energy in 
action. The spirit of self-assertion is usually 
supposed to be the mainspring of action, but 
we find a Paul, who esteemed himself less than 
the least of the apostles, yet labouring more 
abundantly than them all; and a John, who 
ealled himself but a voice erying in the wilder- 
ness, declared by our Lord to be the greatest 
that had arisen among the sons of men. 


1W. P. Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar, 242. 
2 Life, 37d. 
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Above all, humility must ever, by its very 
nature, be unconscious of itself. The humble 
man is he who thinks of himself as he truly 
is in the sight of God, and therefore his own 
thought of himself must always appear simply 
natural to his own mind. If for a moment he 
thought of himself as humble his humility 
would vanish, for then he would be secretly 
judging himself to be better than he professed 
to be. That would be a subtle conceit more 
detestable than the open assertiveness of the 
boaster. So it comes to pass that no man 
clothed with humility can grow conscious of 
the heavenly raiment he wears. 


Iii. 
THE FRUITS OF HUMILITY. 


Humility, because it is based on truth, 
becomes the foundation of all moral excell- 
ence. ‘Unless any one have dug deep by 
humility, and so reached the living Rock, their 
building is but like the house of eards at 
which children play: each storey is carefully 
fitted together, and placed on that below it, 
but the higher the little builder raises it, the 
more certain it is to fall.’+ Because humility 
sets a man in his right place in relation to. 
God, it becomes the gateway to all wisdom, 
the lowly portal through which we enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is the hidden root 
which, reaching down to the nether springs, 
draws up nourishment for the sustenance of 
all the fruits of the spirit. For the Christian 
life humility is absolutely indispensable from 
first to last. Calvin in his Institutes says, ‘I 
was exceedingly pleased with that saying of 
Chrysostom, ‘‘The foundation of our philo- 
sophy is humility,’’ and yet more pleased with 
that of Augustine, ‘‘As,’’ says he, ‘‘the rhetori- 
cian being asked what was the first thing In 
the rules of eloquence, answered, pronuncia- 
tion, what was the second, pronunciation, what 
was the third, still answered pronunciation, 
so, if you shall ask me concerning the precepts 
of the Christian religion, I would answer, 
firstly, secondly, thirdly and for ever, hum- 


1 Spiritual Letters of Pusey, 81. 
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beyond the simple truth, for without humility 
there can be, firstly, no penitence, secondly no 
Christian progress, thirdly no fruitfulness in 
service, and for ever no exaltation to eternal 
glory. 

(1) Without humility no penitence-— No 


man can turn his back upon his old life with- | 


out an act of self-humiliation. It costs the 


ot God.’’ 


is from above. 
of repentance. This is the low and narrow 
gate which alone gives entrance into the King- 
dom of God. No soul has entered that King- 
dom without first of all humbling itself.’ ? 


The confession of Christian penitence has its | 


two sides, one of self-abandonment, the other 
of faith in Christ. It speaks on this wise, 


I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all. 


No one can utter that confession but he who | 


is humble and contrite in heart. 
(2) Without humility no Christian progress. 


—For progress depends on teachableness, and | 


nothing can be done with the man who is too 
proud to learn. 
Lord lays so much stress on the childlike 
spirit, for the -child is teachable. 


rely upon their own philosophizings and were 
content to sit at Nature’s feet and learn of 
her. The greatest discoveries have 
through the observation of the simplest things 
—an apple falling from the tree, or steam 
coming through a kettle’s spout. 


Divine truth save by a man continually humbl- 
ing himself to learn of Christ. 


acter, 72. 


This sweeping statement does not go | 


It is for this reason that our | 
All the | 


wonderful progress in modern science has | 
sae } 
come through humility, when men ceased to | 


come | 


In no other | 
way is progress made in the knowledge of | 


And, be it | 
_ he was come from God, and went to God, he 
1S. M. Berry, Graces of the Christian Char- | 
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observed, as knowledge increases so does hum- 
ility. ‘There hath happened,’ says Montaigne, 
‘to the people of real knowledge what happ- 
eneth to ears of corn. As long as they are 
empty, they go on growing high and lifting 
up their heads straight and proud; but when 
they are full, and swelled with ripened grain, 
they begin to humble themselves and to bow 


| their spikes.’ * 
spirit of pride a great deal to say, ‘‘ All that I | 
have attained so far is worthless in the sight | 
And no soul can become receptive | 
of a new standard of life revealed by God | 
without humbling itself to throw aside the | 
methods and results of worldly wisdom, in | 
order that it may accept the wisdom which | 
Humility is a necessary part | 


(3) Without humility no fruttfulness in 
service—Our Lord has set this truth before 
us with ever memorable impressiveness in His 
parable of the True Vine. ‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches,’ He said to His disciples ere 
He sent them out on their world mission. 
‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ The proud 
and self-willed man who takes his own way 
may seem for a time to prosper and accomplish 
much, but in the end his work will prove to 
be unsound. It is only as we yield ourselves 
to God and our members to be instruments of 
righteousness in His hand that we can accom- 


_ plish anything of enduring good. Apart from 
_ Him we are but dead branches, fit only to be 
| Gast away. 


(4) And yet once more, without humility 
no excaltation—Again and again our Lord 
declared that only he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. The Christian must stoop to 
conquer. The lowly road of the Cross is the 
only highway to glory. There is no place in 
heaven for pride, for God Himself is humble. 


IV. 
THE HUMILITY OF GOD. 


Humility is not usually reckoned as among 
the attributes of God, but His self-revelation 
in Jesus Christ means this if 1t means any- 
thing. The humility is beautiful because it is 
Christlike. There never was humility on earth 
like His. And, as the apostles are careful 
to point out, the surpassing wonder of it was 
that it was the humility of a Divine being. St. 
John says, ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his hands, and that 


1 Michel de Montaigne, 224. 
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riseth from supper, and laid aside his gar- 
ments, and took a towel and girded himself 
. . . and began to wash the disciples’ feet.’ 
St. Paul also, like St. John, is impressed by 
the same amazing thought. It was no mere 
‘man, but the Lord of glory, who stooped so 
humbly to the cross of shame. Being in the 
torm of God He emptied Himself of His glory 
and took on Him the form of a slave. 

The humility of Christ is the humility of 
God. It expresses, under conditions of time, an 
eternal truth—that God is forever humbling 
Himself in love to serve and to save His people. 
We find it so in the natural world. What are 
all the good gifts of Providence but God put- 
ting Himself at man’s disposal, and with 


We ought not to think of these gifts in any 
abstract and impersonal way, but as the per- 
sonal loving service of our heavenly Father. 
For as parents humble themselves in love for 
their little children, and are ready to serve 
them night and day in the meanest offices, 
even so, with infinitely more wonderful pati- 
ence and condescension, does the Father in 
heaven minister to His children’s needs, And 
in the fullness of time He became in Christ 
the world’s Sin-bearer, the Minister of salva- 
tion to us all. 

When the vision of this dawns upon the 
soul it begins to bring us to our senses. It 
overturns all our preconceptions of greatness 
and of littleness, it shatters all our pretensions 
to pride, for it shows us that the loftiest is 
the lowliest. And when at last a due impres- 
sion of all this is brought home to our hearts, 
then we are ready to say in humble sincerity, 


When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


J. H. Morrison. 


due d ‘ | stand his ground.’ 
patient goodness supplying our daily wants? | 


Resisting the Devil. 


Ja. iv. 7.—‘ Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you.’ 


THe most momentous crisis in Christian’s 
experience, as described in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, occurred when he entered the Valley 
of Humiliation. 

‘Now in this Valley of Humiliation poor 
Christian was hard put to it, for he had gone 


| but a little way before he espied a foul fiend 


coming to meet him; his name is Apollyon.’ 

‘Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and 
to cast in his mind whether to go back or to 
But, bethinking himself 
that he had no armour on his back, he resolved 
to venture and stand his ground; so he went 
on and Apollyon met him. 

Now the monster was hideous to behold: he 
was clothed with scales like a fish; he had 
wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, out of 
his belly came fire and smoke, and his mouth 
was like the mouth of a lion. When he: 
came up to Christian he beheld him with a dis- 
dainful countenance, and began to question 
him as to where he came from, and what 
was his destination. Christian told him that 
he had come from the City of Destruction, 
and at this Apollyon claimed him as a subject. 
Then followed a long altercation, in which 
promises and threats mingled. Finding that 
he could make no way with Christian, the 
foul fiend prepared for the attack. A long and 
weary struggle ensued, in which Christian was 
wounded in head and hand and foot. His. 
sword fell from his hand and he was almost 
done for. But as Apollyon was about to take 
his last revenge, Christian, nimbly reaching 
out his hand, grasped his sword once more, and 
shouting, ‘Rejoice not against me, oh mine 
enemy,’ gave Apollyon a deadly thrust, which 
made him reel back as one that had received 
a mortal wound. Then Christian made for 
him again, saying, as he gave him his final 
blow, ‘In all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.’ With 
that Apollyon spread forth his wings and sped 


| away, and Christian saw him no more. 
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Now this old story touches one of the most 
awful facts of human life: man face to face 
with temptation, man beset by temptation, 
man in the grip of some deadly passion which 
he must fight or it will wreck him—that is 
what it means, And what a universal fact 
it is! As that wonderful old reader of the 
human heart, Thomas 4 Kempis, has it : ‘There 
is no order so holy, nor place so secret as that 
there be not temptation or adversities in it. 
There is no man that is altogether free from 
temptation whilst he liveth on this earth, for 
the root thereof is in ourselves, who are born 
with inclination to evil.’ Every man has his 
Apollyon to meet and vanquish some time in 
‘his life. 

It is this that makes life at times so tragic. 
There is nothing more terrible, more hopelessly 
pathetic, than the sight of a man who has 
gone under in such a crisis. It is this that has 
given its impressiveness to the mighty tragedy 
In which the greatest of German poets has 
embodied the characteristic trial of our age— 
the tragedy of man, civilized and educated, in 
the presence of the twofold temptation of 
knowledge and passion, and staking his soul 
on the price of his desire. It is this that 
‘makes the moral breakdown of a man in any 
public position so fraught with warning. 

But it is under conditions of trial such as 
these that we are proved and tested. What is 
the whole moral side and interest of human 
‘history but this—how man bears temptation, 
how he comes out of his trials? Political his- 
tory, social history, the growth of civilization, 
the progress of the arts and sciences—all this 
‘is of great and undeniable interest; but there 
is a story of deeper interest still, the story 
_ that tells how men have played their part 

‘as moral beings accountable to that high law 
of right and wrong which lifts them above 
everything else in this visible universe; how 
ander each new opportunity or emergency 
they have been faithful to truth, to duty, to 
goodness, to God; or have been blind to them 
‘and have betrayed them. 


1. If, then, we would resist the devil, what 
‘shall be our first wisdom? Plainly this—to 


resist him in the only strength in which he 
can be effectually resisted, in the strength of 
Him who has said, ‘My strength is sufficient 
for thee’; putting on the armour of God. How 
often we forget this; not altogether perhaps, 
but in part; relying on some strength of our 
own; wielding weapons which are carnal; act- 
ing as foolishly herein as David would have 
acted if, going to fight with the Philistine, he 
had encased and encumbered himself with the 
unserviceable armour of Saul. In all human 
likelihood this would have proved fatal to him. 
He would have forfeited the secret of his 
strength, that strength lying in the weakness 
which caused him to lean upon God, and thus 
to become partaker of a heavenly strength. 
So, too, let our strength be a strength in God 
and from God; a strength obtained in prayer, 
from the Word, through the sacraments. 

J We sometimes fail to use this strength 
because we ignore the fact that it is there. In 
a book written by a doctor I read lately an 
account of a nervous patient who was tor- 
mented by his recurrent yielding to a tempta- 
tion. ‘Do you pray about it?’ asked the 
doctor. ‘Yes, indeed,’ said the patient, ‘I 
pray for hours at a time; I pray till I am 
exhausted, and then immediately I fall again.’ 
‘But,’ said the doctor, ‘you need only ask 
once. When you have asked once, then you 
have the strength, and you need only give. 
thanks for it and think no more of the matter.’ 
I have since tried this plan, and have found 
that in certain difficulties it has an almost 
magical effect. The advice has good grounds, 
whether we think of it as based on theology or 


| psychology or both.* 


2. But, secondly, let it be ours to resist 
temptations at the beginning, when they first 
display themselves as such. This is the only 
wisdom. Then the temptation is comparatively 
weak, and we are strong. But if we let it 
grow, dally with it, entertain it ever so little, 
the positions will be reversed, and it will be 
strong, and we weak. Now it is a dwarf; do 
not wait to engage in a death-struggle with i: 
till it has grown to be a giant. That memo-- 
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able fire which once laid London in ashes, 
which defied for days the efforts of thousands 
of men—there was no doubt a moment when 
a pitcher of water in the hands of a little 
ehild might have quenched it. So, too, the 
sin which has now grown to have such 
a fearful mastery over a man that it is the 
tyrant of his life, was once but a wandering 
temptation, a vague floating suggestion to evil, 
against which, if he had resolutely shut the 
door of his heart when it first presented itself 
for admission, he might perhaps never have 
heard of it again. That verse of the Psalmist 
has perplexed many, ‘Blessed shall be he who 
taketh thy children, and dasheth them against 
the stones’; but it need perplex none as applied 
to the brood of Satan—sinful thoughts and 
‘sinful desires, which cannot be too early dashed 
‘against the stones of God’s law. If David, on 
that occasion known too well, had made a 
covenant with his eyes, and withdrawn them 
at onee, what a blurred and blotted page in 
his history might have been spared. 

§/In Mrs. George H. Morrison’s reeently 
published Addresses for Women Workers per- 
haps the best story is that of the lark who 
observed during his flight a small object mov- 
ing slowly along one of the green paths of 
earth far beneath him. 
~ ‘Being eurious to know’ what it was, he 
‘descended until he was quite low and just over 
the slowly moving object. To his vast sur- 
prise he discovered that it was a tiny cart with 
a mouse drawing it, and another mouse walk- 
ing alongside and waving a whip, while all the 
time it chanted, ‘‘Fresh worms for sale.’’ 
Very much interested, the lark alighted on 
the path beside the little cart and asked the 
mouse how much the charge for the worms 
was. ‘‘Three worms for one feather from your 
wing,’’ was the reply. The lark thought this 
was an excellent bargain, pulled out a feather 
from his wing, got his worms, which he 
enjoyed greatly, then spread his wings and 
rose again. But before he had soared very 
_ far the temptation to enjoy some more of the 
delicious morsels was too strong to be resisted, 
and alighting again, he bartered away two 


| acquainted with all our ways.’ 


more precious feathers, then once again rose 
into the sunlit air. 

Balance and wing-power were lost, and ere 
long the lark was found dead in the lovely 
garden where temptation had met and been 
too strong for him.* 


Nearer to God. 


Ja. iv. 8—‘ Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you,’ 


THERE is a sense in which God cannot draw 
more ‘nigh’ to any man than He is already— 
the sense in which Paul proclaimed to the 
Athenians on Mars’ Hill, that ‘He is not far 
from any one of us, for in him we live and 
move and have our being.’ The fact of the 
omnipresence of Deity lies at the foundation 
of all religion. Every church that lifts its 
spire into the heavens is built under the belief 
that wherever mankind assemble to worship 
the King Eternal, He will be there. Every 
oath in the Jaw courts and before the police 
magistrates appeals to a present God. Every 
prayer is directed to One who hath ‘searched 
us and known us.’ Every petition for for- 
giveness is offered to Him ‘who compasseth 
our path, and our lying down, and is 
Every thanks- 
giving at meals is presented to a God who 
‘daily loadeth us with benefits.” And even 
every fiery curse issuing from the lips of 
blasphemy and malice derives its force as an 
imprecation from the presence of Him whose 
Spirit ‘fills the earth and the heavens.’ 

And it is a true belief; for it is impossible 
to express by language the closeness of the 
relation existing between the Creator and the 
Creation. ‘He upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power.’ His power gives energy 
to every cause, to every force. This world, 
with every creature on it, is pervaded by 
the all-moving, all-surrounding, all-supporting 
Power. ‘In his hand thy breath is, and his 
are all thy ways.’ The structure, the move- 
ment, the government of the globe—the forma- 
tion of man’s body, both within and without 
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—and the structure of the souls of men, with 
conscience in each as ‘the candle of the Lord,’ 
alike bear witness to the reality of that glori- 
ous Presence which is the Life of the universe. 


‘Draw nigh to God, he will draw nigh to 
you’; 
How sweet the promise, sweet and ever true. 


Hast thou but eyes to see the vision fair 
Of earth and sky? Behold his presence 
there. 


Hast thou a heart to love? About thee press 
Unnumbered hearts that need thy tenderness. 


Thou eanst not lose thy love; he waits to 


fill 
The emptied heart and make it richer still. 


Make him but room, he seeks to enter in, 
To bring thee peace for pain and heal thy 
sin. 


He loveth all; no longer fear and doubt; 
His heart is wide, and none will be cast out. 


Come then in trust and unto God draw nigh, 
Live in his Life, and thou shalt never die.* 


In what manner can we ‘draw nigh to God,’ 
so that He will ‘draw nigh to us’? The answer 
is threefold. First, in the study and belief 
ot His Revelation; secondly, in Prayer and 
Thanksgiving; thirdly, im the practice of 
Obedience. 


1. We can draw near to God in the study 
of His revelation, and in that study He will 
draw near to us. We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles that the treasurer to Queen Candace, 
‘who had come to Jerusalem for to worship, 
was returning, and, sitting in his chariot, read 
the prophet Isaiah. Then the Spirit of God 
said unto Philip, go near and join thyself to 
this chariot. And Philip ran thither to him 
and opened his mouth, and beginning at the 
same seripture preached to him Jesus.’ Truth 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, His life, char- 
acter, and death, His ascension, and second 

1W. G. Tarrant, Songs Devout, 27. 


coming, is especially the truth in which God 
reveals Himself to mankind. And here is one 
striking example of the fact that God draws 
nigh to him who devotes himself to earnest 
examination of the Scriptures. 

The condition of God’s spiritual action in 
the souls of men is honest attention to truth. 
The use that a man makes of his power of at- 
tention fixes his position in this world, and no 
less determines his destiny. Still more true is 
it in relation to spiritual things that success 
depends on attenton. He who would ‘know 
and understand God’ must give his whole 
attention to God. The truths to be learned 
are spiritual; they are not to be understood 
simply by the reason; they require the exer- 
cise of the conscience and the affections. 

To ‘draw near to God, then, is to bring the 
mind into earnest contact with those writings 
which express His mind. In the world of 
Nature God is revealed as He was in the Holy 
Place of the Temple, in the Seripture He is 
revealed as He was in the Holiest of all. 
Thither of old none but the High Priest once 
a year might approach—but into this Holy 
Oracle of the New Testament revelation the 
humblest of men may go at all hours, and be 
welcome to communion with the King of 
Kings. ‘I will meet with thee there’ were 
the words in which access was permitted to 
Moses, but they express equally the reality of 
our own possible communion with God. 

{| At every turn in the city I pass those tiny 
rooms placed in the very midst of the turmoil 
and strife, with their strangely suggestive 
legend, ‘You may telephone from here.’ From 
here! I enter, and in a few moments am hold- 
ing personal intercourse with the unseen. 
Long before modern scientific discovery made 


| them possible, the reality they shadow forth 


was with trustful souls. The finger of God 
has always been writing the gracious message 
that every wayfaring man may read: ‘You 
may commune from here.’ ? 


2. This promise will be fulfilled in prayer. 
Not as of old in the sphere of sense, when 
‘Moses spake, and God answered him by a 


1Carey Bonner, Up to the Hills, 22. 
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voice.’ Yet we will not think that on this 
account it is less real than if visions and voices 
responded to our petitions. The thought and 
feeling which is conveyed by language, 
even among ourselves, is not the deepest. The 
clearest perceptions of truth, of beauty, and of 
holiness are beyond the power of words fully 
to express. There are things which ‘it is not 
possible for man to utter.’ The innermost 
relations of soul to soul may pass in silence. 

In the same manner, a quiet secrecy marks 
God’s revelations to men. Christ, when on 
earth, did not cause His voice to be heard in 
the streets, neither will He from heaven. He 
does not vocally converse with the millions of 
His worshippers. But He does what is greater, 
He diffuses over the soul a spiritual sense of 
His presence, and fills it with thoughts and 
emotions which cause it to declare, like Jacob, 
‘This is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven!’ There is no 
intercourse so real as that of mind with mind 
and heart with heart: and such communion 
with God is granted to those who approach 
Him through His Son. He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. ‘Enter into thy closet, 
and pray to thy Father who seeth in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.’ 


My prayer hath power with God, the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive. 

Through faith I see Thee face to face, 
I see Thee face to face, and live! 

In vain I have not wept and strove, 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


3. The promise is fulfilled in the practice 
of obedience. Men are alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in them. 
God becomes a foreigner and the greatest 
stranger in His own world. Souls are filled 
with the God-dispelling principle of rebellion. 
They do not wish to recognize His presence 
in their duties, and as a punishment they 
become: unable to recognize it in their woes. 
An atheistic atmosphere envelops them. The 
moral faculty, which by its independence of 
the will proves both a Divine power and a 


VOrneixs =k, 


Divine government, is systematically set at 
defiance; Nature and revelation shine upon 
them in vain. They are without God in the 
world. 

But when the soul has approached the 
Saviour, and, like the woman in the crowd, 
touched the hem of His robe, it receives also 
into itself the principle of a loving and health- 
ful. obedience which brings it into conscious 
union with the Most High. In every effort 
at compliance with the Spirit of God the soul 
brings itself into direct contact with Him. It 
abides under the shadow of the Almighty. 
‘Thou meetest him that worketh righteous- 
ness.’ By inspired goodness we are united 
to the Fountain of goodness. By all endeav- 
ours after spirituality, by all sincere struggles 
to escape from the thraldom of sensual appe- 
tites and malignant passions we rise into 
the sphere where the light of God’s presence 
shines. 

In every effort towards the discharge of 
daily duty in the spirit of faithfulness and 
affection God feels an interest so real that 
He makes Himself known as He does not unto 
the world. For although imperfect beings are 
frequently impatient with imperfection, the 
Perfect Being affectionately appreciates the 
incomplete labours and endeavours of His 
sons and daughters. ‘She hath done what she 
could’ is but the preparation for ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord!’ 

In works of love to man we can draw near 
to God, and He will draw near to us. There 
is no dark court or alley where our benevolence 
may lead us to visit and relieve the fatherless 
or the widow, the sick or the sorrowful, but — 
there an Eye follows us. He Himself becomes 
the Comforter chiefly by raising up comforters 
to the miserable from among their fellow- 
creatures. The actively loving soul is the 
organ of the Unseen Affection; and we cannot 
think that the agent of the Eternal Sympathy 
will be allowed to remain wholly unconscious 
of the companion Power which impels him. 

In his recently published lectures on 
preaching Mr. Gossip gives candidates for the 
ministry this little glimpse into his own experi- 
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ence. Speaking of pastoral visitation he says: 
‘Yours is to be an interesting life. You are 
to move about among a people as Christ’s 
representative, with endless little opportunities 
of helpfulness made for you, your presence 
often welcomed as a proof that God has not 
forgotten. That, in itself, is a wonderful 
thing. I remember one day visiting in Glas- 
gow. Ah! those cruel Glasgow stairs! ... 
One day visiting, I turned in dog-tired about 
ten at night to yet another stair, but I paused 
at the foot, and ‘‘I will go to-morrow,”’ I 
determined, and was turning back when Some- 
one passed me, and went up. And I knew 
who it was! Yes! Yes! quite so, not a doubt 
of it! Just tired nerves, as you say. But I 
knew who it was, heard Him say, ‘‘ Well, if 
you won’t go, then I must go Myself’’; saw 
indeed only a dim greyness of mounting 
shoulders, dreadfully tired shoulders. But I 
knew Who it was, flushed to my soul, and ran 
up after Him, and Christ and I went in to- 
gether. And for a while that kept it in my 
mind that we are meant to bring Christ with 
us when we visit, to make people have the 
happy feeling that He, too, is there—for a 
while, for a while!’+ 


God’s Need of Man. 


Ja. iv. 8— Draw nigh to God and he will draw 
nigh to you.’ 


THESE words contain a great truth. It is that 
God needs us. He calls us to Himself because 
He wants something from us. He knows that 
each of us has something that we can give to 
Him. There are few things in life that make 
us feel so small as the thought that nobody 
needs us. On the contrary, there are few 
things that add such dignity to life as the 
knowledge that there are some people to whom 
we are necessary—a parent, or brother, or 
sister, or friend, to whom, if we were taken, 
life would never appear the same again. How 
much more inspiring is the thought that we 
are actually needed by God! 


1In Christ’s Stead, 39. 


1. God needs us because He has a work in 
life for us to do. To some of us that may 
seem very strange. We are accustomed to 
think of God’s work in the world as being 
done by preachers and ministers and Sunday 
school teachers. It may never have occurred 
to us that there are some tasks in life for 
which God is looking to us. All our days we 
may have been watching the age-long struggle 
between right and wrong as mere spectators 
without having once felt that we have a part 
of our own to play in the struggle. Yet there 
is not one of us of whom that is not true. 

We do not need to hear some supernatural 
voice from Heaven. God’s call comes to a 
man when he sees some task which needs to be 
done, and realizes that he can help to earry 
it through. And sooner or later that call 
comes to every one of us. There is a task 
which we each have to accomplish. We are 
not where we are by accident. Our life is big 
with significance for others. There is some- 
thing that we can do for our fellows that 
nobody else in this universe can do, some task 
that not even the wisest and the best of our 
fellows can carry through. It is our task. 
The world is waiting for us. God has a task 
in life for each of us to do, and He needs us. 


2. But that is not all. God needs us not 
only for the sake of our fellow-men, that we 
may contribute something to their advanee- 
ment and happiness, but also for His own 
sake He needs us. That is a most amazing 
thing. God so mighty, so wise, so holy—we 
so weak, so foolish, so sinful. And yet God 
cannot be satisfied without our love. It sounds 
too stupendous to be true. But Jesus was 
always telling us this. A certain man had a 
hundred sheep, and one of them went astray. 
At once the shepherd missed it. He knew 
the difference between ninety-nine and one 
hundred. So wise and tender was his interest 
in that one sheep that he toiled over steep 
hills and through dark valleys until he found 
it again. And that is what God is like, said 
Jesus. God does not lose you and me in the 
vast multitude of human beings; He knows us 
one by one, and if we wander from Him He 
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Misses us and seeks to bring us back again to 
His love. That is the supreme dignity of our 
life—that we make a difference to God. 


3. ‘Draw nigh to God and he will draw 

nigh to you.’ This means that God has some- 
thing to give as well as something to receive. 
In other words, if God needs us, we also need 
God. The trouble is that while we were meant, 
as we have been saying, to love God and to 
love our fellow-men, there is an influence in 
our life which fights against that purpose. 
This influence of sin is the most serious fact 
withwhich we ever have to deal, and the reason 
why we cannot exaggerate its seriousness is 
that when a man once puts himself under its 
power it gradually destroys and shatters his 
higher self. 
? GI read some time ago of a certain grove 
of trees in Africa, the luxuriant foliage of 
which tempts the traveller to pause and rest 
beneath its shadow. But if he yields to the 
allurement and allows himself to fall asleep 
there he never wakes up again. Those trees, 
attractive though they appear to be, give 
forth a subtle poison which little by little robs 
a man of his life. In the same way sin appears 
to be attractive. But if a man once puts him- 
self within its power there issues from it a 
deadly influence which step by step robs a 
man of his true life. When Nero the emperor, 
as a young man, had to sign his first death war- 
rant, he was so overwhelmed by the solemnity 
of the thought of taking another man’s life 
that he wished he had never learned how to 
write his name. Later he murdered thousands 
of people, including his own mother and 
brother, without flinching. That is how sin 
works when it once gets a hold on a man’s 
life. It actually destroys his finer susceptibil- 
ities until his true self is killed. 

Can we trace any such process in our lives? 
Are we as sensitive to sin to-day as we once 
were? Do we find when we look into our own 
hearts that our attitude to sin now is what it 
was, say, three, or five, or ten years ago? When 
we find ourselves guilty of such sins are we as 
shocked, are we as grieved as we should once 
have been? If not, it means that sin is doing 


its work of destruction in our lives; that little 
by little it is obliterating our better and higher 
life. We cannot conquer sin in our own 
strength. We have tried sometimes, and we 
know our failure; but God says to men that 
if only they will yield themselves to His ser- 
vice He will forgive them their sins, and He 
will give them that power in which they will 
be able to conquer the sin which, up to now, 
has been mastering them. That is what God 
can do for men, and that is why we need God. 

We need God; God needs us. Let us ask 
from Him all that He can give to us, and 
eladly render to Him all that we can give to 
Him—our utmost love, and our utmost ser- 
vice. ‘Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you.’ ? 


Censoriousness. 


Ja. iv, 11—‘ Speak not evil one of another, 
brethren’ (RV ‘Speak not one against another’). 


JAMES does not condemn all judging. Even 
when Jesus said ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’ He meant to warn us not against 
judging of any kind, but against evil judging, 
as the context shows. 

Both our Lord’s admonition and James’s 
are to be interpreted according to their spirit. 
Neither condemns all judging; neither forbids 
us ever to find fault. That may sometimes be 
an essential part of our duty. God _ has 
implanted within us the critical faculty, and 
every day we are ealled on to form judg- 
ments on persons and things, moral judg- 
ments on our own conduct, on, what is true 
and what is false in ourselves and in others. 
‘Prove all things,’ Paul says; ‘hold fast that 
which is good.’ ‘Believe not every spirit,’ 
says John, ‘but try the spirits whether they 
are of God.’ If we look to the example of 
Christ, no one is severer than He in discrimin- 
ating judgment when the occasion requires it. 


1. What James condemns, then, is judgment 
that is censorious, uncharitable, mean, and 
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small; that carping spirit of criticism and 
faultfinding which is at once irritating in it- 
self and the mark of a little soul. There are 
some people who have a keen eye for the 
failings of others, while blind as bats to the 
virtues and beauties of their character. This 
peculiar insight is not to be coveted, for it 
consists only in the detection of defects, it fixes 
on blemishes, it sees but the weak points. The 
kind of person James means is well known to 
everybody. For example, there are those who 
can never feel any genuine admiration for a 
great man, or, if they feel it, they never allow 
themselves to express it. Let someone of 
whose good deeds and qualities the world is 
speaking be praised in their presence, and 
they cannot resist the temptation to say some- 
thing depreciatory, suggesting perhaps that 
he is conceited, or that he is fond of being 
made of. They must always have something to 
put in the other scale to keep the balance even, 
as if unstinted praise of another were an 
injury to themselves. They seem possessed 
with a cynical spirit of detraction. What in- 
terests them in other people is the faults and 
imperfections they may find in them. They 
are jealous lest others should get credit for 
more than they ought, and they constitute 
themselves judges—ill-natured judges, pre- 
judiced judges—and find fault with every- 
body. 

{| Another serious weakness, which is shown 
to us by the way in which the life of Spencer 
has been officially told, is the philosopher’s 
lack of hearty appreciation of the merits and 
work of other public men. Tennyson he 
scorned as being ‘disgraced’ and ‘mean’ for 
continuing to draw his State pension when ‘he 
no longer needed it. Stevenson fell under his 
disgust because of the way he treated his 
donkey as shown in his ‘Travels with a Don- 
key in the Cevennes.’ Lord Kelvin he declared 
had ‘furnished repeated illustrations’ of not 
knowing how to reason in ‘contingent matters.’ 
‘He continually omits ‘some of the factors.’ 
Of the homage paid to Darwin for his great 
services in enunciating and applying the 
principle of Evolution, he grumbled that 
although he (Spencer) had been beforehand 


in calling attention to the same principle, yet 
‘he had got all the kicks and others the half- 
pence.’ This is the nature of the feeling which 
runs through all Spencer’s attitude and utter- 
ances respecting the great men of his time. 
There is not in all the 621 pages of his 
biography a bit of glowing praise for any one 
of his compeers in Science, or Art, or Poetry, 
or Politics. He eulogised his own agents and 
some of his worshippers, when they pleased 
him. But his recognition of the work done by 
men of his own measure and importance was 
cold and feeble.* 


2. We should remember that those we speak 
evil of, or judge, are our brethren, and that 
such conduct, to say the least, is unbrotherly. 
It is inconsistent with the recognition of the 
brotherhood of mankind, and still more so 
with that higher relation of brotherhood which 
makes believers one in Christ. It is somewhat 
remarkable that in this paragraph James 
abruptly changes his stern style of address, 
and uses the word ‘brother’ three times in one 
verse, aS if the word itself were an indirect 
reproof of unbrotherly conduct. Nothing is 
more unbrotherly than faultfinding and want 
of appreciation. It is a.direct violation of all 
that intimacy and loving consideration for 
others which lie at the very root of the idea of 
brotherhood. That a man should judge his 
brother, condemn his brother, set himself above 
one whose very name implies that he is on the 
same level, is an offence against the very 
nature of things, against the constituted rights. 
of human relationships. ‘Sirs,’ said Moses to. 
the two Hebrews whom he caught fighting, 
‘sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one 
to another?’ Your interests are the same: 
what is gain to the one is gain to the other; 
you belong to the same family; you owe each 
other only love, sympathy, well-doing, and 
deepest concern each for the other’s welfare. 
So, if ever we are tempted to be censorious, 
and never, as the saying is, have a good word 
for anybody, let us reflect that we are wrong- 
ing our brethren, that our conduct is un- 
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brotherly, an offence against the law of the 
eommon brotherhood of mankind. 


3. James adds that ‘he that speaketh against 
a brother, or judgeth his brother, speaketh 
against the law, and judgeth the law.’ The 
law to which reference is made is the law of 
God, the moral law, what James has already 
spoken of as ‘the perfect law,’ ‘the law of 
liberty,’ ‘the royal law,’ which says ‘thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ James 
contends that evil speaking and evil judging 
are breaches of the law of charity; they are 
practical condemnations of this law. The 
detractor of his brother virtually condemns 
the New Testament ethics as unsound, and 
pronounces its moral standards unworthy of 
obedience. He sets up his own opinion against 
God’s, shows himself contemptuous towards 
the law of charity, and acts as if he were in 
possession of some higher principle by which 
he tests it and finds it wanting. The royal 
law teaches otherwise. Instead of making the 
worst of our brethren, it teaches us to follow 
the Divine example and make the best of 
them. God is not critical. He is kind towards 
the unthankful and the evil. ‘Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful.’ Our Lord 
was not critical. He saw the good in the very 
worst. He strove to bring out whatever in 
human nature was best, and threw Himself 
again and again in faith upon such as Zac- 
eheus and the woman who was a sinner, 
believing that the good in them needed only 
to be awakened by love and sympathy to 
become the strongest power in their lives. If 
we have learned of Christ, we shall try to 
make the best of people rather than the worst 
of them. 

| When we visit an exhibition of Raeburn’s 
portraits and look at the people on the walls, 
more lifelike than some we left in the streets, 
we know quite well that those delightful per- 
sons could not all and always have been full 
of the milk of human kindness, of shrewdness 
and of humour, as Raeburn painted them. 
The artist’s personality charmed their best to 
the surface.* 


1 Lord Guthrie, 260. 


4. Finally, James tells us that in speaking 
evil of and judging others, we are putting 
ourselves completely out of our proper place. 
We usurp the functions of the ‘One Lawgiver, 
who is able to save and to destroy: who art 
thou that judgest another?’ It is not only un- 
brotherly, it is not only an offence against 
the law of charity, it is ridiculous and wicked 
presumption. It is to put ourselves into God’s 
judgment seat. ‘Who art thou that judgest?’ 
James means that even if it were not wrong 
to judge, and we were allowed full scope for 
the exercise of this faeulty, what would our 
judgment be worth? What are our judgments 
worth as a matter of fact? 

(1) In the first place, they must nearly 
always be quite wrong, and that for many 
reasons. In order to deliver a sound judg- 
ment, we must know all the facts, and the in- 
fluence of each must be duly weighed. What 
do we really know about each other, or of those 
component elements in our nature that go to 
the making of our moral actions? How are we 
able so to assign each several influence its due 
foree as to determine whether an action is good 
or bad, or how good and how bad? How much 
are we to deduct for the weaknesses and posi- 
tive tendencies to certain evils a man may have 
inherited from his ancestry? How much are 
we to allow for disadvantages of upbringing, 
for deficiencies in education, in opportunity? 
How much for home influence, and the kind of 
books within reach? Or, on the other hand, 
what are we to add for the corresponding 
advantages which make moral failure all the 
more blameworthy? The son of a long line 
of godly ancestors, whose moral wealth has 
accumulated with every generation, cannot be 
judged by the same standard as the son, say, of 
some criminal at the other end of the scale. 
The one entered on his inheritance with the 
best advantages that piety and love of friends 
could give him; the other had no inheritance 
but shame. Can sin be the same in the one 
as in the other? There are a thousand ques- 
tions to settle and balance here, and they can 
be understood by none except Him in whose 
Divine consciousness the differences between 
each individual of the millions who have ever 
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lived have all been reflected and recorded. 
But ‘who art thou that judgest another?’ 
How is it possible for us to judge our fellow- 
men? Is it not the height of presumption? 
Is there not One only who is fit to judge? 
What sinful presumption, then, is it on 
our part to assume His Divine prerogative! 
Burns wrote truly when he said: 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


(2) But again, even though the facts were 
fairly before us, we should be biassed judges. 
We do not, of course, speak of judicial 
decisions in a court of law or in the Church, 
but of our hasty, ill-formed judgments of our 
brethren, judgments we do not take time to 
consider, but which we are all more or less 
guilty of forming. In regard to these we lack 
not only knowledge, but fair-mindedness. Not 
that we are consciously unfair, but that we 
are misled by our own sin and self-esteem, and 
by familiarity with our own ways of looking at 
things. There are a great many of our short- 
comings we never see, and a great many more 
with which we deal too leniently. We see the 
mote in our brother’s eye, but never the beam 
in our own. We see the stoop of another 
man’s back, but never the hump on our own. 
Or, like the hunch-backed people in the 
Indian legend, we have got so used to our 
deformities that the absence of them in others 
appears to our eyes to be a defect. Who are 
we then that we should set ourselves up as 
judges of our brethren? It is impossible for 
us so to enter into another’s history and 
motives and thoughts that our judgment can 
be of any valuc. One only is Judge.t 

The tempter is extraordinarily ingenious 
and resourceful. When he cannot spoil a life 
one way, he manages to do it another. Some 
he ruins by their selfishness; they will think 


1D, Fairweather, Bound in the Spirit, 139ff. 


of no one save themselves. When, however, 
he finds folk who insist on thinking of other 
people, he changes his tactics. He makes them 
think about other people all the time, worry 
about other people, assume responsibility for 
other people, meddle with other people, until 
at last these victims of his wiles reach the 
estate which Jesus pictured—a man with a 
beam in his own eye, trying with laborious 
unselfishness to get a mote out of his brother’s 
eye. 

Sir George Mellish was one of the great 
jurists of England. As a member of committee 
appointed to draw up resolutions of congratu- 
lation to the Queen, he discovered that his 
colleagues had begun one resolution with the 
words ‘Being conscious as we are of our own 
defects.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Judge Mellish, ‘that will never 
do. We must not lie to Her Majesty. Change 
it. to ‘‘Being conscious as we are of one 
another’s defects!’’ ’+ 


Judge not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 


The fall thou darest to despise— 

May be the angel’s slackened hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost; but wait, and see, 
With hopeful pity, not disdain; 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days! 2 


1H. EB. Fosdick, Twelve Tests of Character, 98. 
2 Adelaide Anne Proctor. 
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To-Morrow. 
(Christmas). 


Ja. iv. 14.—‘ Ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow.’ 


THESE words sound a note of solemn warning. 
But there are two ways of looking at to- 
morrow. 


1. Sometimes it has turned a man’s thoughts 
to sadness and has given to his eloquence the 
mufiled roll of funeral drums. Sometimes it 
has touched his spirit with the recklessness of 
despair: ‘Let us eat and drink for to-morrow 
we die.’ The wine-cup and the voluptuary’s 
pleasures have found their apologia in the 
uncertainty of the future. Fitz-Gerald’s 
‘Omar’ chants: 


Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 

To-day of past regrets and future fears; 
To-morrow!—why, to-morrow I may be 

Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 


The thought of the ancient world is nearly 
always sad as it looks forward. A poem like 
Browning’s Cleon, with its fine thought and 
no less splendid diction, well reflects the 
depression that might weigh even upon noble 
minds. The moralist, trying to rouse the care- 
less and to turn the perverse, has used to- 
morrow like some great bell on which to strike 
a note of warning. And for many people, 
even apart from that touch of conscience which 
makes cowards of us all, the uncertainty of 
the future wears an aspect of fear and fore- 
boding, of dread rather than of anticipation. 
They do not hold the possibilities of to-morrow 
in anything like an even balance. That any- 
thing may happen to-morrow, confesses more 
often a forecast of hindrance and difficulty 
than of help and benediction. They foresee 
more readily the assault of time upon what 
they have than its possible argosies of things 
not seen as yet. They realize what it may take 
away more vividly than what it may bring. 
Perhaps it is death, the one certainty of the 
morrow for every man, that has thus shadowed 
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all its prospects, and set so stern and minatory 
a tone in these words of James. 

Nor is the fear of change the only form of 
dread with which the future assaults our 
hearts. There are many who in the monotony 
and dreariness of to-day fear that to-morrow 
will bring no change, that it will simply renew 
the trivial round and common task. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this weary pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 


They say, not with the boldness of one making 
plans, but rather with a dull acceptance of 
life’s routine, ‘To-morrow we shall go into 
such a city and buy and sell, buy and sell, as 
we have done in so many yesterdays.’ Surely 
the prospect is very depressing, and the sub- 
ject of our meditation cheerless! 


2. But there is possible a different reading 
of all this. Let us set this word in the light 
of one to-morrow which may teach us that 
the attitude of suspicion and dread towards 
the future is not for Christian souls. Let us 
try to understand how a Christian poet can 
sing very differently from that Persian singer 
we have quoted, 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies, 


says Whittier. 

(1) Laurence Housman, in a little Nativity 
play, has put into the mouth of one of the 
shepherds watching his flocks on the hill above 
Bethlehem the song, 


The world is old to-night, 
The world is old, 
The stars around the fold ‘ 
Do show their light, do show their light, 
And so they did and so 
A thousand years ago, 
And so they will, dear love, when you lie cold. 


That was the bitter truth before Christ 
came—the world was old. There was no faith 
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- in to-morrow morning, no possibility but that 
it would find the world a day older and so 
much poorer. The nations had spent their 
strength, grey hairs were upon them. Judea, 
the mother of mighty prophets with a living 
truth upon their tongues, her inspiration was 
gone. Search and see, there ariseth no more 
a prophet! The Pharisee, the scribe, and the 
priest, were all that remained. Greece, the 
nurse of great wranglers scaling the heights 
and plumbing the depths of thought, for her 
there was no more divine philosophy. It had 
run out in scepticism and nihilism, and the 
boldest might feel 


The horror quickening still from year to year, 

The consummation coming past escape, 

When I shall know most and yet least enjoy, 

When all my works wherein I prove my worth, 

Being present still to mock me in men’s 
mouths, : 

I, I the feeling, thinking, acting man, 

The man who loved his life so over much 

Sleep in my urn. 


_ We have to go back and stand at that point 
in history to understand what moral and 
spiritual night, what vital bankruptcy, are 
like, All the to-morrows would be as to-day! 
To-morrow we will go into such a city, and 
buy and sell, and get gain, and die, and be 
buried and forgotten. 

(2) And then came God’s surprise to the 
bankrupt life of man. To-morrow Jesus Christ 
was born. ‘Ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow,’ instead of being a sinister and dread 
fact, was really the one note of hope for a 
weary world. The day before Christ was born, 
to-morrow meant everything to the lives of 
men. God’s wonderful to-morrow! so won- 
derful that history began again as from the 
year one; so wonderful that from its cradle 
there has come the impetus and power of the 
modern centuries. God’s wonderful to-mor- 
row! which turned the shadow of night into 
morning, and made all things new. 

Think how it fired the imagination of the 
early Christians. They are as excited and keen 
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as children speculating on the possibilities of 
Christmas morning. ‘Beloved, now are we 
the children of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.’ ‘Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.’ ‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed.’ That to-morrow has literally. turned 
the world’s head. It used to look back for 
its glories to a garden of Eden, to a golden 
age, to a lost Atlantis,—now it looks forward. 
The Christian faith is in a God who was and 
is, and is to come, the Everlasting. There is 
always something to live for while man has 
to-morrow with God in it. 


3. These are not idle words. That one to- 
morrow which brought Jesus Christ has not 
only set a kind of breathless possibility of good 
in all to-morrows. It has not simply corrected 
a bias on the other side. It does not merely 
say, ‘It is just as likely that good may come 
as evil. There is as much reason to hope as 
to fear. There is an even chance between good 
and bad fortune. It is as possible that you 
will be helped as that you will be hindered, 
that the unforeseen may be a blessing, as that 
it will be disaster.’ That were only to tell 
us that, though we had been calculating the 
hazards too unfavourably, life was still a game 
of chance. It were to assure us that the dice 
were not loaded, but that fortune still hung 
upon a cast of the dice for all that. What 
Christian faith has done for those who trust 
it is to deny the adverse hazard altogether. 
Paul breasts the situation strongly and creates 
a fresh vision of life when he eries, ‘ All things 
work together for good to them that love God.’ 
To the older world unimaginable possibilities 
of gloom lay in to-morrow. To the Christian 
the only unimaginable possibilities of to-mor- 
row are those of good. He knows the worst 
that to-morrow may bring, it is only the best 
he does not know. 

That is where the gulf lies between the old 
Pagan and the Christian poets we have quoted 
Listen to them again :— 
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To-morrow! Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 


sings Omar. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


sings Whittier. ‘It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be’—that way life is boundless.* 


Metaphors for Life. 
(New Year). 


Ja. iv. 14.—‘ What is your life ?’ 


THERE lie scattered throughout the Bible no 
fewer than eighteen answers to the question, 
‘What is your life?’ And anyone who has 
not before gathered them together cannot but 
be surprised at the singular beauty and appro- 
priateness of the collection. Let us run over 


them. ‘What is your life?’ It is 
A tale that is told. Nothing. 
A pilgrimage. A sleep. 
A swift post. A. vapour. 
A swift ship. A shadow. 
A handbreadth. A. flower. 


A shepherd’s tent A weaver’s shuttle. 


removed. Water spilt on the 
A thread cut by the ground. 

weaver. Grass. 
A dream. Wind. 


Generally speaking, the first thing to strike 
one about. these images is that they are all 
quick things—there is a suggestion of brevity 
and evanescence about them, and this feeling 
is so strong that we might fancy there was 
only one answer to the question, What is your 
life? namely, Our life is short. But if we look 
closer at them for a moment, shades of differ- 


1W. C. Piggott, The Imperishable Word, 202ff. 
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ence will begin to appear, and we shall find the 
hints of other meanings as great and striking, 


and quite as necessary to complete the con- 


ception of ‘our life.’ 


1. First of all, then, and most in detail, 
three of these metaphors give this answer: 
Our life is a very little thing. We all 
admit that life is a very great thing. It 
is also a very little thing. Measure it by its 
bearing on eternity; there is no image in 
God’s universe to compare with it for majesty 
and dignity. It is a sublime thing—Life. 
But measure it by its bearings upon time, by 
its results on the world, on other lives; there 
is no image too small to speak of its meanness 
and narrowness, for it is a little thing, ‘Your 
life.’ It is ‘a shadow,’ it is ‘a shepherd’s tent 
removed,’ it is ‘a tale that is told.’ 

(1) A shadow.—It is unreal; it is illusory. 
It falls across the world without affecting it; 
perhaps it only darkens it. Then it rises 
suddenly, and is gone. It leaves few impres- 
sions; and if it could, shadow cannot act much 
on other shadows. So life, at the best, is a 
poor, resultless, shadowy thing. 

(2) A shepherd’s tent removed.—Just before 
sunset the slopes of the Eastern hills would 
be dotted with Arab tents. And when night 
fell, the traveller in these lands, as he lay 
down to rest, would see the glimmering of 
their fires and hear the noisy bleating of their 
flocks. But in the morning, when he looked 
out, both herds and herdsmen would be gone. 
Hours ago, perhaps, the tents had been struck, 
and the hills would be silent and lonely, as if — 
no foot had ever stirred the dew on their 
slopes. So man, the Bible says, is here to-day, 
in the noise of the world’s labour; to-morrow, 
when you look for him, he is gone. Through 
the night sometime his frail tent has been 
struck, and his place is empty and still. His 
life has left no track to tell that it was there 
except a burnt-out fire to show that there 
a shepherd’s tent had been pitched. 

(3) A tale that is told.—Some think this 
means a thought or meditation. ‘Your life is 
a meditation,’ as the margin has it. But as 
the Psalm in which the words occur may have 
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reference to the wanderings of the children 
of Israel, it is probable that the obvious mean- 
ing of the words is the correct one. In their 
journeyings the children of Israel would have 
many weary, unoccupied hours. There would 
be no books to relieve the monotony, and no 
doubt the people would attempt to beguile the 
tedious marches and the long hours by the 
eamp fires at night, with the familiar Oriental 
custom of narrating personal adventures in 
the form of stories or tales. Night after night, 
as this went on, the different tales of the story- 
tellers would begin to get mixed, then to con- 
fuse their audience, then even to weary them. 
The first tale, which made a great impression 
once, would lose its power, and the second, 
which was thought more wonderful still, would 
be distanced by the third. Then the third 
would be forgotten, and the fourth and the 
fifth; till all would be forgotten, and last 
night’s tale would be the vivid picture in 
every mind to-day. But the story-teller would 
know that to-night another would have his 
turn, and sit in the place of honour, and tell 
a more vivid tale than he had told the night 
before, and his would be forgotten and ignored. 

So do we spend our years as a tale that is 
told. The dead have told their tales; they 
have said their say. They thought we would 
remember what they did and said. But, no; 
they are forgotten. 
stories now. And our turn will come—our 
turn to stop; our turn for the Angel of Death 
to close the story of our life and write the 
universal ‘Finis’ at the end. What though 
a sentence here and there may linger for a few 
brief years to find a place—without quotation 
marks—in some tale better told, the tale itself 
must close and be forgotten. 


2. There is another set of metaphors which 
bring out the more common answer that Life 
ts a short thing. Shortness, of course, is 
different from littleness. A lightning flash is 
short, but not little. But life is both short 
and little. And there are two ways in which 
life is short: (1) measured by growth; (2) 
measured by minutes.. Those who are growing 
most feel time shortest. They have started 


They have become old 


to fashion themselves into men, and life is 
all too short to do it in. Therefore they work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling 
—fearful lest death should come, trembling 
lest life should stop before it is worked out. 
But they who measure life by its minutes 
have nothing to say of its brevity; for their 
purpose it is long enough. It is not more 
time they want, but ‘the more eapacious soul,’ 
as someone says, ‘to flow through every pore 
of the little that they have.’ But there is no 
distinction in the Bible treatment of the two. 
Time is the same to all. It is a handbreadth; 
a weaver’s shuttle; nothing, an eagle hasting 
to the prey; a swift post; a swift ship. David 
used to pray to God to give him a measure 
for his days. Well, he got it. It was the 
breadth of his hand. We carry about with us 
continually the measure of our days. ‘My 
days are as an handbreadth.’ 

The others are familiar symbols. enough. 
The weaver’s shuttle—is it the monotony, the . 
sameness, the constant repetition of life? 
Rather the quickness, the rapid flight through 
the thin web of time. 


Then those in early times could know no- 
thing more rapid or sudden than the swoop of 
an eagle on its prey; nothing more. fleet than 
the swift sailing away of a ship driven by the 
unseen wind; or the hasty arrival of the ‘swift 
post’ or messenger with tidings from afar. 
And it was not for want of opportunity if 
they did not learn their lessons well in those 
simple days, when the few changes life had 
were each thus stamped with the thought of 
the great change into eternity. 

{ Consider the shortness of man’s’ life in 
comparison with many of the works of his own 
hands, Even a soundly made article of furni- 
ture will serve generation after generation of 
the same family and will continue to fulfil 
its purpose long after the maker has passed 
away. We take down from our shelves books 
which were written, printed, and bound two 
or three centuries ago, and as we handle them 
we feel how long is their life compared with 
our own. Men who here on earth make so 
short a stay erect vast cathedrals which stand 
for hundreds of years, gathering within their 
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sacred walls generation after generation of 
devout worshippers., The life of the great 
artists is short, indeed, as compared with the 
life of that which they create. Shakespeare’s 
plays are fresh after three centuries, but the 
author’s life only lasted for fifty-two years. 
The paintings of Raphael utter their message 
of beauty and breathe forth their inspiration 
through the centuries, but the artist himself 
died at the age of thirty-seven." 


3. The next thought is so closely allied to 
this that one can scarcely separate it but for 
convenience. It suggests the idea of tran- 
sttoriness, Life is a transitory thing. It 
is a thing of change. There is no endurance 
in it, no settling down in it, no real home for 
it here. Therefore God calls it a pilgrimage 
—a passing on to a’ something that is to be. 
Closely allied to this, too, is the simile of the 
text—that life is @ vapour. It means there is 
no real substance in it. It is a going and 
eoming for a moment, then a passing away for 
ever. And then there are two or three meta- 
phors which advance this idea still further. 
In their hands life passes from transitoriness 
into mystery. This life of ours, they show us, 
is a mysterious thing. And it is true, life is 
8 mysterious thing. We do not understand 
life—why it should begin, why it should 
end. There is some meaning in it somewhere 
that has baffled every search; some meaning 
beyond, some more real state than itself. So 
no book but the Bible could have called our 
life a sleep. The great book of the Greeks has 
ealled death a sleep— 


Death’s twin-brother, Sleep. 


But the Bible has the profounder thought. 
Life is the sleep. Death is the waking. And 
the great poets and philosophers of the world 
since have found no deeper thought of life 
than this; and the greatest of them all has 
used the very word—‘our little life is rounded 
with a sleep.’ It seems to have been a sooth- 
ing thought to them, and it may be a sanctify- 
ing thought to us, that this life is not the end; 


_ 1James Colville. 
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and therefore it is a wise thing to turn round 
sometimes in our sleep, and think how there 
is more beyond than dreams. 

{| I think of death as the first pulse of the 
new strength shaking itself free from the old 
mouldy remnants of earth-garments, that it 
may begin in freedom the new life that grows 
out of the old. The caterpillar dies into the 
butterfly.? 


If he sleep he shall do well; 
One day we shall also sleep, 
Hands for long rest folded quiet, 
Sealed eyes that shall never weep. 


If he sleep he shall do well, 
For he sleeps to wake again, 

Past the doubting, past the dreaming, 
Past the fearing, past the pain. 


Well to sleep, but best to waken, 
With the surerease from the strife; 

Then smooth-browed, bright-eyed, and rested, 
Rise to wonder, love and life.” 


4, Life is an irrevocable thing. We have 
just finished a year. As we look back upon 
it, every thought and word and act of it is 
there in its place, just as we left it. There are 
all the Sabbaths in their places, and all the 
well-spent days or ill-spent days between. 
There is every sin and every wish and every 
look still in its own exact surroundings, each , 
under its own day of the month, at the pre- 
cise moment it happened. No single hour of 
it can be changed now, no smallest wish can 
be recalled, no angry word taken back. It is 
fixed, steadfast, irrevoecable—stereotyped for 
ever on the plates of eternity. Our Book has 
a wonderful metaphor for this—‘water spilt 
upon the ground, which cannot be gathered up 
again.’ No; we cannot gather up these days 
and put them back into Time’s urn, and live 
them over again. They are spilt upon the 
ground, and the great stream of Time has. 
sucked them up, and cast them already on the 
eternal shores among all bygone years, The 
New Year is to be a time of resolution, is it? 


1George MacDonald, David Blyinbrod, iii. 136. 
2 W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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Well, let this resolution take the foremost 
place of all, that, when this day of next year 
comes, and we look once more at the irrevoc- 
able past, there shall be fewer things to wish 
undone, or words to wish unsaid; more spots 
where memory shall love to linger, more 
steps which, when retraced in thought, will 
fill the heart with praise. 

{| We cling to the specious untruth that we 
can begin over and over again in this world, 
forgetting that while our sorrow and repent- 
ance bring sacramental gifts of grace and 
strength, God Himself cannot, by His own 
limitation, rewrite the Past. We are in our 
sorrow that which we have made ourselves in 
our sin; our temptations are there as well as 
the way of escape. We are in the image of 
God. We create our world, our undying 
selves, our heaven or our hell. ‘‘Quz creavit 
te sine te non salvabit te sine te.’ It is 
stupendous, magnificent, and most appalling.* 


5. Lastly: life is more than an irrevocable 
thing, it is an uncertain thing. What means 
the grim image in the Bible of the weaver’s 
thread suspended in the air, and the blade of 
the lifted knife just touching it with its edge? 
It means that we must die. The thread of our 
life is to be cut. The knife may be lifted now, 
the keen blade just touching it; one pressure 
of the hand, and it is done. One half, left 
unfinished, still hanging to the past—the other, 
dropped noiselessly into eternity. Oh, life is 
an abruptly closing thing! Is it not as 
grass? In the morning, it groweth up and 
flourisheth; in the evening, it is cut down and 
withereth. Is your life ready for the swiftly 
falling knife, for the Reaper who stands at 
your door? Have you heard that there is 
another life—a life which cannot die, a life 
which, linked to your life, will make the past 
still bright with pardon and the future rich 
with hope? This life is in God’s Son.? 

{| General Guiney was at his desk, in his 
usual cheery poor health, with daffodils in a 
glass before him, and Shakespeare’s smiling 
salute to them upon his lips, on the afternoon 


1 Michael Fairless, The Roadmender, 80. 
2H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, 247ff. 


of March 21, 1877. In an hour afterwards he 
was dead. 

Crossing the square toward his house, he had 
sudden warning, by a slight spurt of blood to 
the lips. He took off his hat and knelt down 
by a tree: his loyal and instinctive way of 
meeting his Lord. A child playing near, who 
knew him, was the first to reach his side; but 
already he was no more.* 


For now no ill ean come to me! 

No ill can come! For should it be 
Even the end and Death, 

Nor Death nor Life can wreak me ill, 
And even as we sink— 

He who is I, and I who am He— 
With the last breath 

My thirsting soul shall drink, 
Shall drink its fill.” 


Life A Vapour. 


Ja. iv. 14.—‘ What is your life? 
vapour.’ 


It is even & 


I suppose few people reach the middle or latter 
period of their age, without having, at some 
moment of change or disappointment, felt the 
truth of those bitter words; and been startled 
by the fading of the sunshine from the cloud 
of their life into the sudden agony of the 
knowledge that the fabric of it was as fragile 
as a dream, and the endurance of it as tran- 
sient as the dew. But it is not always that, 
even at such times of melancholy surprise, 
we can enter into any true perception that this 
human life shares in the nature of it, not only 
the evanescence, but the mystery of the cloud; 
that its avenues are wreathed in darkness, and 
its forms and courses no less fantastic, than 
spectral and obscure; so that not only in the 
vanity which we cannot grasp, but in the 
shadow which we cannot pierce, it is true of 
this cloudy life of ours, that ‘man walketh in 
a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in 
vain.’ 

And least of all, whatever may have been 
the eagerness of our passions, or the height 
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of our pride, are we able to understand in its 
depth the third and most solemn character in 
which our life is like those clouds of heaven; 
that to it belongs not only their transience, not 
only their mystery, but also their power; that 
in the cloud of the human soul there is a fire 
stronger than the lightning, and a grace more 
precious than the rain; and that though of the 
good and evil it shall one day be said alike, 
that the place that knew them knows them no 
more, there is an infinite separation between 
those whose brief presence had there been a 
blessing, like the mist of Eden that went up 
from the earth to water the garden, and those 
whose place knew them only as a drifting and 
changeful shade, of whom the heavenly sent- 
ence is, that they are ‘wells without water; 
clouds that are carried with a tempest, to 
whom the mist of darkness is reserved for 
ever.’ + 

Life is what we make it, accordingly as we 
live to the ‘outer man’ which ‘perisheth,’ or 
to ‘the imward man’ which ‘is renewed day 
by day.’ 


1. Life is a vapour, says James. A vapour 
—yet a vapour may be a thing of glory or of 
gloom. A vapour is often an object of glory, 
of richest glory. Ruskin complains: ‘It is a 
strange thing how little in general people 
know about the sky.’ People in general may 
know more about the sky than art critics sup- 
pose. Akenside’s rustic, charmed with the sun- 
set’s scarlet stain, is no mere fancy of a poet, 
for deep in the heart of man is the love of 
beauty, and many wondering glances do the 
common people cast upon the glory of the 
world. But we may readily concede that fix- 
ing our anxious eyes too much on the earth we 
miss many grand spectacles in the sky. The 
firmament is the Royal Academy of God, 
glorified with countless masterpieces of form 
and eolour. The transfiguring touch of the 
Divine hand changes the pliant vapour into 
rich sculptures, superb architecture and _ pic- 
tures of matchless grace or grandeur. The 
“vapour that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away,’ is a fountain of per- 


1J. Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies, § 98. 


ennial delight to poet and painter: it calls 
our thought up to the glory of Heaven, to the 
glory of God. A vapour may also be a cloud 
—dense, dark and forbidding. It may obseure 
the light, discolour the sky, mar the summer. 
Thus with human life—it also may be a thing 
of glory or of gloom. Some lives are as the 
cloud which lies on the sky, an inky blot; 
whilst others in their brightness and beauty 
remind us of those rainbow scraps which are 
very jewels on heaven’s bosom. 

What makes the difference in the vapour? 
The sun. The orb of day dyes the vapours 
with colour, warms them with fire, illuminates 
them with brightness, and fills the depths with 
shilting scenes of splendour. What the sun is 
to the vapour, God is to our life; and life 
shines or saddens according to its relation to 
Him. Everyone will feel that the men 
referred to in the context are anything but 
noble characters. ‘Go to now, ye that say, To- 
day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there, and trade, and get 
gain.’ There is nothing sublime here. All is 
poor, coarse, common-place enough. We in- 
stinctively feel this type of life lacks depth 
and dignity, and must therefore lack the pure 
satisfaction of ideal life. The Apostle reminds 
us of the missing element: ‘For that ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do 
this, or that.’ The missing element is godli- 
ness. God was not in their thought, their affec- 
tion, their purpose, and the gold of life was 
changed to clay. ‘The Lord God is a sun’; 
and our lives shine—everything in us and 
about us shines—just as we keep in the stream 
of His brightness. 


2. A vapour—and yet a vapour may be the 
source of barrenness or blessing. Indeed a 
vapour may be one of three things. It may be 
the source of blasting, like the sulphurous vap- 
our of the thunder-cloud. This is true of some’ 
lives; they are only pernicious and destructive. - 
The course of many who pass through the 
world may be traced by the havoe they work. 
Or, the vapour may be a merely barren thing, 
not working any particular and obvious mis- 
chief, only drifting before the wind in barren 
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magnificence. Thus is it with many lives. 
Men live for garish pride, or rosy pleasure, or 
golden gain, or crimson greatness; the earth 
is no better for their presence, they work no 
private or public service. These serve not 
their own generation ‘according to the will of 
God’; they serve themselves according to 
their own will. Or the vapour may be a 
source of rich and lasting blessing, the mes- 
senger of God, scattering showers of blessing. 
Thus devoted souls pass through society, rich 
in precious and holy influence; they drop as 
the rain and distil as the dew, and when they 
have pased out of sight we trace their pass- 
age by the rising flowers. If life is to be 
noble and blessed it must be not hurtful, not 
neutral, but beneficent. The men indicated 
by the Apostle in our text are selfish as well 
as godless. ‘We will go into this city, and 
spend a year there, and trade, and get gain.’ 
It is all traffic and lucre—the water-spout 
which gathers imto itself, not the cloud 
dropping fatness. This selfishness ruins life 
utterly. We become honourable and blessed 
only in giving as we ‘get,-serving as we 
enjoy. And it is comforting to remember that 
this most evanescent life may be so richly, 
widely and enduringly made a blessing. 


‘He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut | 


down.’ The flower cut down is a sweet thing 
still, and short-lived service leaves lasting 
fragrance : 


A sweet perfume still lingering 

In essence pure, and living thus 

In blessedness about the spot, 

When rose, and bush, and bloom are not. 


The virtue of a vanished life abides in the 
heart and mind of men, working subtly to 
most gracious issues; the ashes are strewn, 
yet the glow abides; the strings are broken, 
yet the music lingers; the flower withers, yet 
the healing leaves stored in secret places distil 
sweetness and life. 

- § Mr. Thomas Kyd tells of the impression 
Dr. Kidd left by his occasional visits to Dun- 
dee :—‘ Forty years after Dr. Kidd’s death, my 
father was stopped by an elderly woman in 
the neighbourhood of Rose Street, Dundee. 


She wore an apron under which she seemed 
to carry a parcel. This she took from its 
hiding-place just as my father and she met 
each other. It was a little portrait in a paltry 
frame, the same likeness of Dr. Kidd that does 
duty as a frontispiece of some of his books. 
“‘You’ll mind wha that is,’’ said she. My 
father looked at the engraving, and replied 
that he well remembered the Doctor. ‘‘I’m 
but a puir body,’’ continued the woman, ‘‘I 
get aff the Buird’’ (the Parochial Board), ‘‘but 
I saw the pictur’ a while syne in a broker’s 


shop—it was ninepence, and I saved up till I 


was able to buy it.’’ And then she told how 
the Doctor used to preach in the Chapelshade 
Kirk on fast-days or communion Sabbaths 
when she was a lassie, and how much spiritual 
good she had got from his ministrations. there, 
few and far between as his appearances must 
have been. ‘‘I sometimes think,’’ added she, 
‘‘that I can hear his voice reading in the 
Revelations yet.’’ ’? 


3. A vapour—yet a vapour may end in a 
drain or a rainbow. The rain and the snow 
come down from heaven with differing des- 
tinies. Sometimes the rain trickles into the 
pure mountain-stream, refreshes the grass and 
flowers, and runs with music into the sea; 
again, the heaven-distillg vapour falls inte 
miry places and runs in unclean channels to 
the black underground. The snow may fall on 
Alpine ranges, retaining long its driven white- 
ness and shining with strange splendour in 
the sun, or it may be trampled in the city 
streets. So widely contrasted is the destiny of 
that self-determining vapour—human life. In 
the text we see men living without any recog- 
nition of the relation of this life to immor- 
tality. Giving themselves to life on its phy- 
sical and human side, they lose all clearness 
and brightness of soul, the stream ever becom- 
ing more turbid as it flows. And Jesus ‘spake 
a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a 
certain rich man brought forth plentifully : 
and he thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to 
bestow my fruits? And he said, This will I 
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do: I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater; and there wiil I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods. And I will say to my soul, 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night,thy soul shall be required of thee: 
then whose shall those things be, which thou 
hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.’ This man’s life ran in the gutter, and 
ended in the sewer. It is whilst we regard 
these fleeting days in their relation to the will 
of God that we penetrate their grandeur and 
become conscious of exaltation. ‘That thou 
mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou 
mayest obey his voice, and that thou mayest 
cleave unto him: for he is thy life, and the 
length of thy days.’ ‘For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ 
It is whilst we regard the eternal meaning of 
life that all the discipline of this world 
develops greatness and purity of spirit. ‘Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment,’ 
and every other light thing which is but for a 
moment “worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory; while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen.’ 

| The legend of the American Indians 
declares that as the flowers fade in forest and 
prairie their lost beauty is gathered into the 
rainbow, and thus they glow again in richer 
eolour than before. It is however no legend 
which teaches the perpetuity of moral excel- 
lence. The earth is always being made the 
poorer by the departure of those whom we 
so sincerely admired or passionately loved— 
those who were ornaments of society, the pride 
of the Church, the light of our home. Now 
some white lily is plucked from the nursery; 
now another is cut down 


When youth its pride of beauty shows, 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 
And sweeter than the virgin rose; 


whilst others in ripeness of life and maturity 
of beauty are borne from before our weeping 
eyes. But these are neither lost nor injured. 
We look up to see them shine forth again in 
added grace and glory in the rainbow round 
about the Throne. 


(D.V.) 


Ja. iv. 15.—‘ Ye ought to say, If the Lord will.’ 


Our Puritan forefathers introduced religion 
into their most trivial and commercial con- 
versation, and interlarded all their talk with 
pious phrases, texts of Scripture, and the like. 
And the early Methodists followed much the 
same practice, if not to the same extent. Even 
down to times some of us can remember, our 
letters, placards, and circulars announcing 
coming events contained the initials (D.V.) or 
‘God willing.’ 

Why have they dropped out? Why do we 
now scrupulously avoid them? Because we 
are so much more worldly and ignore their 
implications? No, but because they were 
abused, dragged into the mire, and made the 
cloak of deceit and hypocrisy. It is much 
easier to imitate a man’s garments than his 
person; the words of great ideas are much 
more easy to counterfeit than the spirit of 
them, and so these sacred phrases became the 
stock-in-trade of the humbug, and all honest 
people began scrupulously to avoid them. The 
historian, the essayist, and the novelist have 
satirized such hypocrisy ad nauseam, and 
when it is introduced on the Exchange or the 
market in ordinary conversation it excites 
chilly suspicion and the buttoning up of our 
pockets. It is the same in our public life. 
Our language is one vast mosaic of Scrip- 
ture phraseology, but of late we have begun 
to eschew such phrases because they have be- 
come suspect. In the Franco-German War the 
Emperor William’s telegrams to the Empress 
announcing his victories were so fulsomely 
pious that Punch expressed the almost uni- 
versal disgust of all decent people by printing 
a stanza which has since become historic : 
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By grace divine, my dear Augusta, 
We’ve had another awful buster : 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below! 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ! 


When it came to things like that, it was 
high time to make a change; and so, latterly, 
religious phraseology has very much dropped 
out of common speech. It is a change for the 
better, a mark of improvement and not. of 
decadence. Mental culture always brings deli- 
cacy and reticence about the deeper things: 
the more profoundly we feel the less we speak 
of it. 

Then is James inviting us to return to the 
old practice and expose ourselves once more to 
the old abuse? No! we abstain from pious 
language for common use because the things 
represented are too sublime, too precious for 
vulgar employment; it is because we think 
more of them, and not less. It is the greatness, 
the profundity, the far-reaching significance of 
these things that makes us silent about them. 
That is a beautiful sentiment, if it is true; 
but is it? Are we silent about life’s greatest 
things because they have sunk too deep within 
us and fill us too entirely, so that we cannot 
bear to speak lightly of them? We must each 
hold this mirror to our souls for ourselves. 


1. Perhaps we ean find what is our rule in 
these matters. A man brags about his brand 
of cigars; but never dreams of boasting about 
his wife or his mother. He brags about his skill 
at billiards, but never of the blessed, life-long 
sacrifice he is making for his family; he is con- 
ceited about his execution on the flute, but 
never about the beautiful, modest, Christian 
life he is living. Why? Ask such a man that 
question and he would call you a Philistine— 
you are trifling; these things are infinitely 
too sacred to be bandied about in common 
conversation. That is the rule: how does it 
apply in these higher things—God, religion, 
the transcendent dream of immortality? We 
are silent enough: about these things—why? 
Is it because they are too precious, too import- 
ant to come into common use? Js it? Good, 
if it is so; but is it? If God is really at the 
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centre of our lives, if religion is our very 
atmosphere, and the hope of immortality 
throbs like an intoxication through our whole 
being, we shall not need to print texts of 
Seripture on our bill-heads, or write Deo 
volente on our advice notes. The truth is that 
God, religion, and immortality are such im- 
mense conceptions that if they really had any 
place in our lives pious phrases would become 
ridiculously superfluous. 


2. The position is, then, that we have given 
up the use of pious phrases because the things 
they represent are so precious that we cannot 
endure to see them abused; because the ideas 
they represent have become such great factors 
in our lives that the outward naming of them, 
if not unnecessary, may at least be taken for 
eranted. But is that the actual state of the 
case? Can we take the large place and power 
of spiritual ideas in these times for granted? 
If we can, how is it that, whilst our tastes 
have refined us so that we have become 
fastidious about the use of pious words, the 
spirit of the age, the spirit of the average 
modern Christian, has become earthier, more 
materialistic and worldly? No, the truth is 
that in suppressing the word we have also 
suppressed the thing; left it out of our 
speeches, but left it also out of our thoughts. 
Self-deception is, to mortals, the easiest of all 
things, and there is evidence enough that in 
this matter we are deluding ourselves !—or, if 
not deluding, we are at least forgetting our- 
selves. 

Many of us are engaged in business, our 
lives and labours are necessarily spent in 
trade. Has God to come into our trade, 
religion and immortality to find a place in our 
bargaining, our buying and selling, our serv- 
ing and being served? No, He 7s in, the soul 
and centre and spirit of it all! It is only 
blindness and stupidity that leaves Him ont. 
As Martineau put it: ‘Your religion has not 
to come into your business—your business 7s 
your religion.’ Every part of our lives is 
penetrated with God. You have not made a 
little corner of your life for God—you eannot 
put a cathedral into a pill-box! He has taken 
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you and all your concerns, your sorrows and 
worries and burdens and perplexities, up into 
His own immensity; you and all you have are 
beeome parts of the great scheme of human 
uplifting. There is the truth. Our besetting 
fault is our littleness; our poor, mean, be- 
littlmng limitations. God calls us to greatness ; 
to grandeur of development and splendour of 
fife—ealls us to a perpetual upward climb, 
“forgetting the things that are behind, and 
reaching forward to the things that are 
before.’ + 

{| There is a special charm around a Scottish 
saying which many faithful mothers have 
drilled their children to utilise—/f spared. 
When proposing to do anything that is future, 
the words ‘if spared’ must always be used. 
Through time the words may not be spoken, 
but they are nevertheless in mind. They help 
to keep us with the finite subordinate to the 
Infinite. We move in the presence of the 
Almighty, and our life’s actions are conse- 
quently ennobled and enriched. Possibly the 
words may be too commonly and loosely used ; 
perhaps their sacred meaning may be abused; 
nevertheless, where spoken thoughtfully they 
express a meek and reverent attitude. In con- 
formity with James’s view of God as the souree 
of life it is to be expected that he should resent 
any action on man’s part which might deny 
to God supremacy over life and death.” 


Omission. 


Ja. iv. 17—‘To him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ 


In the year 1744 Louis XV. of France was 
smitten with a malady which threatened to 
cut short his days. At the news of this, 
Thomas Carlyle tells us, France was in terror, 
and Paris seemed like a city taken by storm; 
the ehurches resounded with supplications 
and groans, and the prayers of priests and 
_ people were every moment interrupted by 
their sobs. This wide-spread manifestation of 
tender interest and deep affection earned for 


1J, Ackworth, Life’s Working Creed, 169ff. 
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Louis XV. the surname of ‘Louis the Well- 
beloved.’ The love of the people for their 
young King was not inspired by what he had 
done, but by what they hoped he would do. 
The nation had long been crushed under the 
heel of a cruel tyrant, and they regarded the 
accession of Louis XV. as the dawn of a 
brighter and happier day; they loved him 
because in him rested all their hopes. This 
was in 1744. Look at him in 1774. Thirty 
years have come and gone, and Louis XV. 
again lies sick. The churehes do not now 
resound with excessive groanings; sobs do not 
now interrupt any prayers, for no prayers 
are offered; and ‘Louis the Well-beloved’ is 
the best hated man in France. In 1744 he 
asked, ‘What have I done to be so loved?’ 
He might now ask, ‘What have I done to be 
so hated?’ He had done nothing.? 


1. Few things are more characteristic and 
impressive in the moral teaching of Jesus than 
the stress which is laid on positive and active 
goodness. He transposes the Golden Rule from 
a negative to an affirmative form, and sums 
up the negatives of the Jewish Decalogue in 
two positive commandments. In the Sermon 
on the Mount He includes among the workers 
of iniquity, ‘whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them not.’ The priest 


| and the Levite seem poor, pitiful figures beside 


the Good Samaritan; yet they had not been 


_guilty*of any positive act of wrong-doing. It 


was not they who had stripped and wounded 
the traveller on the Jericho road; they had 
done nothing; but in the Lord’s eyes it was 
their sin and shame that they had done no- 
thine—that they had passed by a suffering 
fellow-man without helping him. If he had 
died there at the wayside, the law could not 
have touched them for turning a deaf ear to 
the call of humanity; yet in the eyes of Divine 
Justice, and of the higher human justice, they 
would have been guilty of murder. They left 
the man to perish when they could have saved 
him. Their omission of duty was as bad as 
the crime of the thieves; their indifference as 
sinful as the violation of the commandment : 
iR. A. Dickson. 
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‘Thou shalt not steal.’ Little did the priest 
and the Levite think, when they passed by on 
the other side that day, that they would be for 
all time an example of the baseness of doing 
nothing, of the wickedness of a negative 
failure. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus it is 
not the things that he did, but the things 
that he did not do and might have done, that 
sent the rich man to the place of torment. To 
get the full meaning of that parable, we must 
not attribute to Dives anything other than 
what iis there set down. He is not accused 
of any positive transgression, not accused of 
oppressing the poor or of defrauding his ser- 
vants, not blamed for his wealth and the com- 
fort in which he lived; he is not called a bad 
man; on the contrary, he was no doubt emin- 
ently respectable and religious, but with a 
thoroughly negative and commonplace view 
both of morality and religion. All the genial 
and beneficent forces of human life had played 
upon him in vain, His wealth had not been 
regarded as obligation and opportunity; it 
had done to him the worst that wealth could 
do to a man—it had made him more self- 
centred and self-regarding. He was sent to 
hell to be punished for, and purged of, his 
callous selfishness, his moral obtuseness and 
stupidity, shown in his ignorance of, and in- 
difference to, what was going on at his own 
gate. And so we see him suffering for what 
he did not do, for the righteous acts, the merci- 
ful deeds, the beneficent work he might have 
done, had ample time and means to do, and 
did not do. 

Im every parable of judgment it is not for 
ill done, but for good left undone—for nega- 
tive failure—men are condemned and pun- 
ished. Our Lord, the pitying Judge of human 
weakness, who was tenderness itself to all those 
who were led astray by ignorance, or evil 
education, or unpreparedness for temptation, 
was very severe toward those who sinned by 
doing nothing. It -was not their doing, but 
their not doing, that earned for five of the 
virgins the name of ‘foolish’; it was not their 
doing, but their not doing, that lost them so 
much—that quenched the light in their lamps, 
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and shut against them for ever the door of one 
royal opportunity. 

In the parable of the talents, the unprofit- 
able servant is not a fraudulent servant; he 
is not accused of misspending his talent, of 
wasting it in riotous living, or of losing it 
by mismanagement or neglect. In all negative 
ways he acted with the most scrupulous hon- 
esty and care. He prided himself upon his 
exactness. When his master returned he gave 
back the money to him, saying, ‘Lo, there thou 
hast what is thine; count it, thou wilt find it 
all right.’ Yet for all that, and because of 
that, he was condemned—condemned because 
he had not done anything with his one talent, 
condemned just because he was an unprofit- 
able servant. 

In the parable of the Messianic judgment 
we are taught even more impressively the same 
lesson. The ‘Come, ye blessed,’ is addressed 
to the doers of good, the ‘Depart, ye cursed,’ 
not to evildoers, but to doers of nothing— 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it not.’ No erime is 
alleged against them, and no heresy; they are 
not guilty of doing anything, but of not doing 
anything—euilty of not helping when and 
where they could have helped. The inhu- 
manity imputed to them is simply indifference, 
and the erime the common sin of omission. 
The one sole count of the indictment is, ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not.’ It is not for pervert- 
ing their powers and opportunities to purposes 
of self-aggrandisement or cruelty that the 
Judge condemns them, but for not devoting 
them to generous purposes and ends. ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not to these, ye did it not 
to me.’ 

{| Does the sentence of doom seem harsh? 
It is our Lord’s righteous and reasonable con- 
demnation of people who knew the good they 
might have done, but did it not. Some years 
ago in an American city an ill-clad, barefooted 
lad was returning from Sunday School. A 
man stopped him with the inquiry, ‘Where 
have you been?’ ‘To Sunday School,’ was the 
reply. ‘And what did you learn there?’ again 
asked the man, with a sneering look. ‘I learnt 
that God is Love,’ was the answer. ‘How can 
you really believe that? If God is Love, why 
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has He not told someone to put better clothes 
on your back and shoes on your bare little 
feet?’ For a moment or two the boy was 
silent and then made this crushing reply, ‘I 
guess God does tell somebody, but somebody 
forgets.’ +. 


Listen to Rudyard Kipling’s story of Tom- 
linson : 


And they came to the gate within the walls 
where Peter held the keys. 

‘Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and 
answer, loud and high. 

The good that ye did for the sake of men or 

- ever ye came to die— 
The good that ye did for the sake of men in 
the little earth so lone.’ 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white 
as a rain-washed bone. 

‘This I have read in a book,’ he said, ‘and this 
was told to me. 

And this I have thought that another man 
thought of a Prince in Muscovy.’ 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weari- 
ness and wrath. 

‘Ye have heard, ye have heard, ye have 
thought,’ he said, ‘and the tale is yet to run. 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, 
give answer—what ha’ ye done?’ 


2. Thus much for the things undone, the 
omissions of duty considered as sins. Let us 
now consider their consequences—the injury 
they do both to ourselves and to our fellows. 

(1) First, the injury they do to ourselves. 
‘Who will say that the loss and suffering caused 
by dishonesty, or anger, or revenge are worse 
than those caused by idleness or negligence? 
Yet idleness and negligence are sins of not 
doing, and idleness is, as you know, the mother 
of vice, and negligence has more disasters and 
| failures to answer for than has positive wrong- 
doing. In the years of young manhood, indol- 
ence and slackness, the failure to cultivate 
- one’s powers of mind, will be a greater dis- 
qualification for wrk and service in after- 
days, and a more irreparable loss, than young 


1W. J. Cole, in The Record, March 27, 1924. 


men can now be possibly aware of. Few are 
alive to the value of what they are wasting, 
while they are busy wasting it. It is the 
demands and needs of the future years that 
open our eyes. Each period of life has its 
own appointed work, and the failure to do 
each period’s work at the appointed time will | 
ruin the most promising career. Simple neg- - 

ligence, neglect of study, neglect of the daily 
duty and discipline, neglect of business, may 
be just as mischievous, as far as earthly suc- 
cess is concerned, as cheating and swindling. 
The faculties which are not trained in youth 
are stunted for life, and the powers which are 
not exercised in age shrink and fade. 

The habitual neglect of meditation and 
prayer, of quiet thought and quiet worship, 
will be disastrous to all religious excellence. 
One can destroy his soul, that is, his higher 
life, very effectively just by taking no means 
to save and strengthen it. Weeds only require 
to be left alone to grow fast and thick enough. 
We can hardly leave undone what is right 
without drifting into positive evil. Positive 
wrong-doing has indeed its origin chiefly in 
not doing. It is because men leave certain 
things undone, neglect certain moral precau- 
tions and safeguards, neglect to cultivate eer- 
tain tempers and habits, that they gradually 
become false, dishonest, and vicious men. 
Many a tragic wreck of character is due not 
to deliberate purpose, but to negligence. A 
man can never remain good who is simply 
passive. He is wholly unsafe as long as he 
will not put himself under discipline. Through 
neglect of moral and spiritual culture and 
discipline, mind and heart are weakened and 
corrupted. In some old books on the good 
life, the list of deadly sins ends with sloth, 
which is defined as a certain inactivity or lazi- 
ness of mind. But, though placed last in the 
list of moral offences, it is by no means least 
in its sorrowful results. It is, as we are told 
by these ancient masters of the art of living 
well, always sure to be followed by wayward 
passions and uncontrolled desires, which in 
their turn are sure to be followed by positive 
wrong-doing, Good action, which establishes 


the dominion of principle and forms habits, 
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is an essential means: of moral and religious 
growth. Continuance in well-domg is the 
secret of a life truly strong and progressive 
in all best ways. 

{| What can be done to combat indolence and 
slackness is shown by the story of Captain 
Seott, the Explorer. When he was a lad his 
biographer tells us that ‘it was an effort to 
him to work hard, he east a wistful eye on 
““slackers,’’? he was not a good loser, he was 
untidy to the point of slovenliness, and he had 
-a, fierce temper. All this I think has been 
proved to me up to the hilt, and as I am very 
sure that the boy of fifteen or so cannot be 
very different from the man he grows into, 
it leaves me puzzled. The Scott I knew, or 
thought I knew, was physically as hard as 
nails and flung himself into work or play with 
a vehemence I cannot remember ever to have 
seen equalled. JI have fished with him, played 
cricket and football with him and other games, 
those of his own invention being of a particu- 
larly arduous kind, for they always had a 
moment when the other players were privi- 
leged to fling a hard ball at your undefended 
head. ‘‘Slackness’’ was the last quality you 
would think of when you saw him bearing 
down on you with that ball, and it was the 
last he asked of you if you were bearing down 
on him. He was equally strenuous of work; 
indeed I have no clearer recollection of him 
than his way of running from play to work or 
work to play, so that there should be the least 
possible time between. It is the ‘‘time be- 
tween’’ that is the ‘‘slacker’s’’ kingdom, and 
Seott lived in it less than anyone I can recall.’ 


That Scott’s horror of slackness was with 
him to the end of his life we know from the 
last letter he wrote to his wife. In that letter, 
when giving instructions regarding his son’s 
upbringing, he said, ‘ Above all, he must guard 
and you must guard him against indolence. 
Make him a strenuous man. I had to force 
myself into being strenuous as you know—had 
always an inclination to be idle.’ 2 


1 Charles Turley, The Voyages of Captain Scott, 
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(2) But the evil results of failure to do the 
200d we know we ought to do, do not stop 
with ourselves. It would be well for us if they 
did. Our sins of omission again and again 
inflict direct injury upon others, and may be 
mischievous and wicked to a high degree. 
They are often quite equivalent to transgres- 
sions of the most flagrant kind. Not to do a 
thing is often tantamount to doing its very 
opposite. The man who never makes any 
attempt to rescue a fellow-being from drown- 
ing when he could do something, is held to 
be morally guilty of the death he might have 
prevented. And it is the same in a thousand 
other things. We do nothing, we say nothing ; 
but our politic silence and prudent inactivity 
are fraught with evil. We hear, for mstance, 
a man whom we respect and trust bitterly 
denounced and condemned; we hear things 
said of him which we know in our hearts to 
be exaggeration and misrepresentation—if not 
positive lies; but we take no notice; we utter 
no word in his defence and favour, in a com- 
pany, and at a time, when a true brave word 
may be all that is required to turn back the 
eurrent of wrong opinion, and save the man 
from much suffering and loss. How much evil 
is wrought in the world towards individuals, 
families, communities, causes, movements, sim- 
ply by those who choose to be silent, mactive, 
neutral, because they have not honesty and 
courage enough to speak and act in a straight- 
forward way, and to give their influence 
openly to the side which they know to be true 
and right! It seems a slight offence—if an 
offence at all—to keep quiet, to make no sign. 
It seemed a slight thing for the young man 
Saul to stand by caring for the clothes of the 
men who stoned Stephen to death for no crime 
but that of bearing witness to what he knew to 
be the truth concerning one Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is just what many a young man does to-day 
when he stops to watch a street brawl; and 
yet years afterwards, this bystander, now an 
ardent supporter of the same faith which sus- 
tained the dying Stephen, said sadly of him- 
self: ‘I was there consenting unto his death.’ 
He did nothing, he threw no stones, but his 
conscience, when awakened. and enlightened, 
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made him speak of that careless act of his 
student days at Jerusalem: ‘I was there con. 
senting unto his death.’ 

You remember Hood’s poem ealled ‘The 
Lady’s Dream,’ and how he represents those 
whom the lady might have helped passing 
before her in a long and ghastly procession. 
She exclaims: ‘See— 


The wounds I might have healed! 

The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 

To play so ill a part; 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. 


Each pleading look that long ago 
I scanned with heedless eye, 
Each face was gazitig as plainly there, 
: As when I passed it by. 
Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when [ die! 


No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 
But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole, 
In everlasting retrospect 
Will wring my sinful soul.' 


(If, seeing and acknowledging the lies of 
the world, Arthur, as see them you can with 
an only too fatal clearness, you submit to them 
without any protest farther than a laugh; if, 
plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow 
the whole wretched world to pass groaning 
by you unmoved; if the fight for the truth 
is taking place and all men of honour are on 
the ground armed on the one side or the other, 
and you alone lie on your baleony and smoke 
your pipe out of the noise and the danger, you 
had better have died, or never have been born, 
than be such a sensual coward.” 


1J. Hunter, God and Life, 226ff. 
2 Thackeray, Pendennis, ch. xxiii. 
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The Labour Movement. 


Ja. v. 1— Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
howl for your miseries that shall come upon you.” 


Ir a vote were taken of the multitudes of lab- 
ouring men and others who, in park or street, 
in square or hall, have given utterance to the 
impeachment of modern civilization, there is 
no doubt that of all the passages in the Bible, 
this, by a large majority, would turn out to. 
be the most popular. Men who doubt the 
Bible, men who hate the Bible, if this passage 
were read to them, would cheer it to the echo, 
and aecept it as a true portrait of society as 
it now exists, James, in this passage, puts 
tersely and gravely in a few sentences the 
substance of all the speeches against modern 
civilization. 

Now, in the light of such a passage as this,. 
the labour agitation of to-day has a claim 
upon the attention and sympathy of the 
Chureh of Christ. Our first impulse is to. 
blame such a movement, and there is a great 
deal in the movement which goes far to justify 
such an attitude of mind. It is accompanied 
by much unreasoning fanaticism, gross exag- 
geration and mob-despotism. Like all other 
great and popular movements, it has attracted. 
to itself multitudes of bad men and mad men, 
of lazy men and crazy men, of intolerable, 
impracticable and impossible men, of men who, 
under any system whatever, would be equally 
dissatisfied, equally troublesome, equally im-. 
possible. Nor again, can we help seeing that 
a very large part of the poverty and misery 
complained of by the working-classes to-day, 
is due to causes well within the control of the 
people who complain. The worst of all the 
tyranny to be found in English life to-day is 
the tyranny which the working-classes have 
built up by their own hands, and which ean 
be removed only by their own act. Thomas 
Carlyle said to the English working-man of 
his day: ‘Thou art the thrall, not of Cedrie,, 
the Saxon, but of thy own brutal appetites, 
and this eursed dish of liquor.’ 

And yet, when we have said all this, such a 
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passage as our text—which we take to be the 
inspired Word of the Lord—goes far to show 
what the merest glance at life proves to be 
the case, namely, that there does exist in our 
midst a vast amount of misery and wretched- 
ness, which is not due to the vice, the idleness, 
or the imprudence of the poor, but rather to 
the conditions of life into which they have 
been born. It has been our custom to say 
that if men only cared to be sober and in- 
dustrious in daily life, there need be no case 
of poverty in old age. Statistics carefully 
made prove the fallacy of this, and show that 
such are the conditions of life in England in 
the twentieth century, that there are thousands 
of men and women, however sober and in- 
-dustrious, who will find themselves, at the end 
of life, without a home to shelter their old 
age, or the price of a bed in which to draw 
their last breath. We have altered much since 
James wrote; we have made some ancient 
erimes impossible, at least in their ancient 
form, and yet the mass of the world’s misery 
is tremendous. At times it seems as if it 
grew rather than diminished with the flow 
of years. Now, in the presence of all this 
poverty and wretchedness, the attitude which 
we Christian men and women should assume 
towards a movement which makes for a wider 
distribution of the blessings of this life is 
that of sympathy and co-operation. Whatever 
our views on party politics, if we are Christian 
people our sympathy should be with the 
oppressed, with the poor. ‘When he saw the 
multitude, he was moved with compassion.’ 

We are called, then, to a very searching 
process of self-examination, and to see in very 
deed whether any part of this text is true of 
us. For this purpose Jet us now look at 
the four counts of this indictment. 


1. The first is fraud. ‘Behold, the hire of 
the labourers who mowed your fields, which is 
of you kept’back by fraud, crieth out.’ That is 
the charge brought against some of the masters 
of the first century. They were dishonest. 
James does not mince matters. He calls things 
by their plainest names, This also is the charge 
placed in the forefront of labour’s accusations. 


The labourers of the world say that they are 
not honestly dealt with, and that what they 
ask is not charity, but justice. 

' Therefore, the first question we should ask 
ourselves as to the conduct of our life’s work 
is this—Is it honestly carried on? Is it car- 
ried on in a spirit of scrupulous regard for the 
eternal law of honesty and truth? Honesty 
is the foundation virtue; if that is lacking in 
a man’s life, it matters not what else is there, 
the whole fabric will collapse like the house 
on the sand, and great will be the fall thereof. 
Nor is this question so unnecessary as it may 
at first seem. Dishonesty, which means a lie 
in action, was the first of all human sins, 
and it has ever since followed humanity like 
its shadow. Every calling, every profession 
offers ample opportunity for dishonesty. The 
pressure of competition, the cutting down of 
prices, the rush for wealth, tend to sharpen 
these opportunities till they become keen- 
edged temptations; and there can be no doubt 
that a great many men do actually succumb 
to these. It is one of the features of our day, 
that crimes that require a certain amount of 
cleverness are on the increase. Then, in many 
businesses, if not in all, there are certain 
practices, certain tricks of trade, which are 
undeniably dishonest, but which, because they 
are customary, are not admitted to be dis- 
honest, and perhaps by many, because their 
consciences are deadened, are not felt to be 
dishonest. Now, since it is certain that in all 
departments of human activity, a great deal 
of downright sin is committed every day, a 
vast amount of lies told, and an enormous 
amount of adulteration practised, our first con- 
cern as Christian men should be to see that 
the eternal law of honesty is not violated either — 
by us personally, or by any who act for us in 
our name. 

{| ‘It is impossible for a business man to 
live a Christian life,’ said a tradesman to me 
in Hyde Park recently. ‘Why do you say 
that?’ Iasked. ‘Well, my master is a church- 
warden at — Church, and he expects me to be 
dishonest to our customers.’ 


1The Happy Christian, 187. 
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2. The second count is crueliy. The rich 
men of James’ day kept back the very hire of 
' the mowers and reapers who gathered in the 
harvest -for them, and having filled their gran- 
aries with food for the winter, they were sent 
away empty-handed. Apart from the fraud, 
the charge emphasizes their cruelty, indicates 
that these ancient employers looked upon the 
men in their employment as so many human 
machines, necessary for reaping time, and for 
mowing time, then to be dismissed with the 
lowest wages that they could get them to 
accept; as to what happened to them during 
the winter, that was no concern of theirs. 

‘This second count suggests another ques- 
tion which, as Christian men, we ought to ask 
ourselves. Are we right, as in the sight of 
God, in our treatment of those whom we 
employ? Now, what is that treatment? 
What ought it to be? You look upon the 
people in your employment as so many hands, 
they are necessary because you have got work 
to do. Behind the hands there is a soul, per- 
haps, but that is no concern of yours. These 
people only concern you when they enter your 
employment; when they leave, you have no- 
thing to do with them; the money bond is the 
only bond between you. Well, that is plain 
enough, but can any Christian man, with the 
Bible open before him, accept that as his 
standard? You will say, no. But if not, 
what is the standard? How are we to deal 
with those In our employment? What is the 
rule? What other rule can there be than the 
golden rule of our Saviour—‘As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise.’ That means: Don’t let the men’s 
hands conceal the fact that they have hearts 
and souls; deal with men in their integrity as 
men, not mere wealth-producing tools. 

{In One Increasing Purpose Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s hero makes a two months’ tour of 
the great industrial centres in the provinces. 
When he returns to London he gives his eldest 
brother. his impressions of what he has seen. 
Said Sim, ‘Niggs, I should say that I am at 
a point where it seems to me that there is 
something a bit wrong with everything.’ 

Andrew made the sound of a little puff 


down. his nose. 
Ways .gi- 
Sim sat up. ‘I will tell you a thing, Nigegs. 
Comprehensive, you said; well, I will tell you 
a thing I ran across that is comprehensive, 
too, and illuminative of what I mean. This 
happened at Ginnel, Read’s, the big } 
Andrew’s murmur: ‘I know them well.’ 
‘Good. Well they employ hundreds of 
hands; I suppose they must have nearly two 
thousand on their work-roll, men and girls. 
Well, I should say that of all the shows I saw 
Ginnel, Read’s was about the best; the most 
modern, the most up-to-date, I mean. I never 
anywhere saw people working under better 
conditions; all the work-rooms, all the pro- 
visions for the employees were the last word— 
last word in hygiene, in ventilation, in com- 
fort, in arrangements for rest-rooms, recrea- 
tion rooms, washing rooms; oh, everything; 
the last word and always on the look out—old 
Ginnel and his managers—to find a later’ . . 
‘But wait, Niggs. That is the picture; there 
is a story. The picture is these model, more 
than model, workshops; a model employer, 
Ginnel, Read, if ever there was one, you would 
say. The story is that in a pub nearby—I told 
you how I poked about everywhere—in a pub 
nearby, I got talking to one of the employees, 
a middle-aged chap, and a sulky, taciturn sort 
of devil. However, we got putting it across 
and he opened up. I had started on racing. 
He hopped straight out of that on to politics, 
socialism, capitalism, class war and all that; 
and he put up a lot of bitter stuff—though 
true, much of it, | had seen it, Niggs—about 
the miserable conditions of the Workers as 
opposed to the luxurious lives of the Spenders ; 
that was his division of society, Workers and 
Spenders. I said to him ‘‘ Well, anyway, you 
Ginnel, Read people haven’t got much to com- 
plain about. You are done under model con- 
ditions that twenty years ago would have 
been thought heaven, and that crowds of other 
workers would think heaven to-day. Condi- 
tions,’’ I said, ‘‘a dashed sight better than 
ever there were at my public school.’’ Niggs, 
he spat on the ground. I don’t think he did 
it entirely for contempt because I had been 


‘That is comprehensive, any- 
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in terror for my boots all the time we were 
talking, but it well might have been. He spat. 
‘‘Model conditions,’’ he said, ‘‘perfect ven- 
tilation, warmth, light, wash-houses with run- 
ning hot water, canteen, first-aid departments, 
recreation rooms, all the rest of it. What in 
hell do you think they give us model condi- 
tions like that for?’’ ‘‘Why to do their duty 
by you,’’ I said. He spat again. “‘Duty— 
hell!’’ he said; ‘‘all that stuff, all those model 
conditions, is just to get more out of us.’’’ 
Andrew ticked the ash of his cigar into a 


tray beside him. ‘A criminal lunatic,’ he said 
dispassionately. 

‘Niggs,’ Sim said, ‘there is a lot of truth 
math? oi. 


‘They don’t put a thousand, or ten thousand, 
no, nor yet a five pound note, Niggs, into lay- 
ing out their factories for the benefit of their 
people only; they put the money in because 
they know that they will get it back, in- more 
efficient labour, many times over’ . . 

‘There is a lot of truth im what that chap, 
put it this way, in what that chap indirectly 
said—that the employer who wants to think 
that he does a lot for his people can’t claim 
that by giving them the best possible working 
conditions he is doing it. Because he isn’t, 
Niggs. What he does for them on those lines 
is not done first and last and wholly and solely 
for them; in some degree it is done for his 
own benefit also.’ 

“Whenever you hear business men, the kind 
of men I have been living with, your kind of 
men, you yourself, Niggs, whenever you hear 
them discussing a question as between them- 
selves and their work people they always make 
it, and they always use the terms, a practical 
matter, or a personal matter, or a matter of 
principle, or a matter of business. Niggs, why 
—that is what I notice—why never a human 
matter?’ 

“These people, these employers, whatever 
they may do for their people, their hearts are 
not in it. Men like Ginnel, men like you Niggs. 

. You are warm enough in your people’s 
interests in your office hours, but, Niggs, it is 
only in your office hours that your heart is 
there. When you leave your desks you take 
your hearts with you.’ ; 


‘You take -your hearts with you. {As 
if the phrase were a path on which, night- 
bound and groping, he suddenly had stumbled ; 
as if, stumbling upon it, confidence and swifter 
movement were given him, he faced Andrew 
full and spoke quickly: ‘You take your hearts 
with you. That is what I meant, Niggs, about 
everything being a bit wrong somewhere; and 
about there being truth in what that man 
said.’ 2 


3. The third charge brought forward by 
James is the abuse of wealth. ‘Your riches 
are corrupted, and your garments are moth- 
eaten. Your gold and your silver are rusted.’ 
These were the three chief forms of ancient 
wealth—corn, clothing and precious metals. 
All were given for use, but these men strove 
only to accumulate—to enrich themselves. 
They had no thought of any duty that they 
owed either to God or to men, All their wealth 
was their own. ‘What if we choose to let the 
mildew eat our corn, and the moth consume 
our garments—what then? Are they not all 
ours?’ No! They are not. Both you and 
yours are God’s. Their rust shall be for a 
testimony against you. You shall be arrested 
for this—brought to judgment for this—and 
the witnesses against you shall be: Mildewed 
corn from a world where many went hungry; 
moth-eaten garments from a land where little 
children perished of cold in the wintry blast; 
hoarded wealth from cities where multitudes 
went homeless because they had not the price 
of a pillow. The law demands two or three 
witnesses, and lo! here they come—the Three 
to testify against you! They say nothing of 
what you did, only of what you did not. ‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it not’ is the burden of their 
evidence. 

Does it seem to any of us that James is 
too stern? Then let us remember that he does © 
but faintly echo what Jesus Christ Himself 
said in the Parable of the Rich Man, and on 
many other occasions, The folly and sin of 
the rich man consisted in this—that he thought 
of his wealth, spoke of it, gloated over it, as if 
it were wholly his own to do whatever he liked 


1P, 157ff. 
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with it; as if it brought with it no duties, no 
responsibilities whatever. Whereas it was not 
his—it was God’s. He too was God’s. That 
very night Death would come to prove that 
he was not his own master, but a servant 
who must obey the instant summons of his 
Heavenly Lord. Thus, being a servant—a 
steward—his very eating and drinking were 
acts of sin, because he was spending Another’s 
money as if it were his own. 

Now that word steward defines our relation 
to whatever we possess. We hold all things in 
trust, nothing in fee. God is not a hard mas- 
ter. He is generous and kind, but He is a 
master. The ox that treadeth out the corn 
must not be muzzled, but neither must he 
leave the corn unthreshed. It is right to own 
property, but to own property aright is to 
own it under a sense of responsibility to God 
and men. 

{i The outstanding impression I shall always 
retain of our dear friend is that of a life 
absolutely yielded to the Holy Ghost; and 
the joy, the boldness, the love, and the loyalty 
to Christ that we are prepared to see in such 
a life I saw markedly in him. The unselfish- 
ness, nay, the selflessness, of that life im- 
pressed me the more because of the tempta- 
tions to ease and luxury surrounding him. He 
said to me once: ‘I am sometimes blamed for 
possessing so much of this world’s goods, but 
I tell them, ‘‘I am not my own; the Lord 
possesses me.’?’ And as one of many who 
had to do with him financially and otherwise, 
‘I thank God for that impression he gave me 
of conscientious stewardship about money and 
business matters, where some of us are apt to 
fall grievously short. 


4. The last charge is that of wanton luxury. 
“Ye have lived delicately on the earth, and 
taken your pleasure.’ These men grudged no 
outlay upon their own appetites. They nour- 
ished their hearts as in a day of slaughter, a 
day when fatted beasts are killed, and every- 
one has a full meal. Such was every day to 
them—life was one long feast. 


1Life Radient: Memorials of the Rev. Francis 
Paynter, 214. 
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But do any lead such lives now? Do not 
waste time over such a question—rather ask 
yourself are you in any measure guilty of 
living such a life? For, be very sure of it, 
this also is a personal question for all of us. 
It needs very little capital to live a thoroughly 
selfish life. A man or woman may live ‘deli- 
cately’ in James’ sense without having a large 
income. A man is to be judged not by what 
he lives on, but by what he lives for—by his 
ideas and aims. 

There are men to-day who openly avow that 
their one aim in life is the destruction of the 
present state of society. Their words, and 
still more their deeds, fill us with horror. 
Anarchy seems to us to exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of madness and badness latent in 
human nature. : 

But in the light of the New Testament is 
there not something more terrible in the low 
aims of the majority of men? An industrial 
system that forces every man to compete 
instead of co-operating with his fellow, is not 
that also a species of Anarchy—the very worst 
in fact? The victims of dynamite may almost 
be counted on our fingers, but who shall count 
the victims of the organized selfishness we mis- 
name Christian civilization? How then do we 
stand related to this matter? Are we trying, 
above all things, to live delicately? Or do 
we, like Jesus Christ, live to do the will of 
Him that sent us into this strange sinful 
world? + 

| One afternoon, as I took my walk in the 
neighbourhood of the Charterhouse, I saw 
a sight which aroused strange emotions. A 
convoy of waggons, laden with supplies of 
food, was escorted to market by a party of 
mounted police with pistols at their saddle- 
bow. Policemen lay stretched on the top of 
the cargo or hung on at the tail of the carts, 
while an idle crowd gaped at a pitiable pro- 
cession which ought never to be seen in a 
country nominally Christian. Was it indigna- 
tion at callous labourer or cruel agitator, who 
would, if they could, starve into servility a 
helpless population, that stirred within me? 
No, indeed. I thought of the dull imagination 
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whieh eould not place itself in the position of 
other people. I thought how, if the dock 
labourers had been brought up in the tradi- 
tions of our public schools, and if those who 
had loaded and were driving those waggons 
had been sneaks that had outraged the funda- 
mental code of school-boy honour, that caravan 
would have had small chance indeed of ever 
reaching Smithfield. But still more I thought 
how impossible such a scene would have been, 
if only the Church of Christ had been true 
to the prophetic spirit in which it set forth 
on. its evangelical mission of proclaiming the 
acceptable year of the Lord. I thought how 
He, who neither strove nor cried, who gave 
fiis own back to the smiter, and who said to 
His followers, ‘In your patience ye shall win 
your souls,’ yet pronounced woes, the severity 
of which no prophet has equalled, not against 
the Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
the saerifices, but against the comfortable, 
law-abiding Pharisees who devoured widows’ 
houses and for a pretence made long prayers.* 


The Righteous One. 
(Good Friday). 


Ja. v. 6—‘* Ye have condemned, ye have killed 
the righteous one’ (RY). 


Tue Righteous One seems to have been a com- 
mon title of the Lord in the earliest days of 
the Church. Peter uses it; so does Stephen; 
so does that Ananias who was sent to help 
Paul; and James, if we interpret him rightly, 
uses it here. The purpose of James’s words 
here is not to dwell upon the patience of 
the Lord; it is to dwell upon His subduing 
majesty, and the profound seriousness of the 
erucifixion for those who have been responsible 
for it. 


1. James was near in time to the tragedy 
of which he speaks. It is a deed of shame 
and blood which rouses his burning indigna- 
tion as he thinks of it. He does not speak of 
the ‘death’ of the Lord—that would have 
been for him far too mild and colourless a 
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word; he speaks of the Lord’s ‘killing.’ Nor 
is James alone in this. Peter, in the earliest 
days, speaks in the same way: ‘Him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of law- 
less men did crucify and slay.’ ‘Ye denied 
the Holy and Righteous One, and asked for a 
murderer to be granted to you, and killed the 
Prince of Life.’ 

This aspect of the Cross is one which we 
ought never to let go, and which the Church 
never allows us to let go. Good Friday—good 
as in the deepest sense it is—is the day of the 
world’s most awful crime, and the world has 
not repented of it. It is in the eye of the 
Church the darkest day of the whole year—a 
day not for anticipating the joy of the Easter 
salvation, but for going down into the depths 
of that horror and fear which the killing of 
the Lord ought to inspire in us all. And why 
so? Because the world’s attitude to our Lord 
then is its attitude still, and we ourselves have 
much of the spirit of the world in us. It is 
easy to be outwardly and in word on the Lord’s 
side now that He has triumphed; but should 
we have been on His side had we been living 
on the first Good Friday, or does the simil- 
arity of our own spirit to that of some, if not 
all, of our Lord’s enemies show that we, too, 
should have been against Him? We may say 
what we will of the Jews, but is there any 
reason to suppose that our own nation would 
treat Him better to-day, if He came to us in 
the humble form in which He came of old? 


2. The Jews of Jerusalem in our Lord’s day 
were a people greatly divided among them- 
selves; but there was one thing in which they 
were able to unite, and that was the condem- 
nation and killing of the Lord. The Sad- 
ducees in high places, the religious Pharisees, 
the populace of the city, all had their share of 
responsibility for the Cross. If one of these — 
three classes had taken the Lord’s side, He 
would never have been crucified. What, then, 
was the reason for this strange unanimity? 
Let us think of the three classes, one by one. 

(1) What, then, firstly, of the Sadducean 
high priests? We need not coneern our- 
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‘selves with their religious opinions; religious 
opinions, so far as we know, had nothing to 
do with their attitude towards our Lord. The 
high priests were neither for this view of 
religion nor for that view of religion; the 
high priests were for themselves and their 
nation. The great priestly families, out of 
which such men as Annas and Caiaphas came, 
had been but a few years earlier the rulers 
of Israel. From the Maccabean rising to 
the days of Herod the Great, priesthood and 
authority over the state had been united as 
never before in Israel’s history. And though 
these days were now over, and the nation was 
ruled by Rome, the wealth and position of 
the priestly families had by no means passed 
away, and they were hostile to our Lord 
because His action and His teaching threat- 
ened all for which: they eared. It was not 
only that our Lord’s cleansing of the Temple 
interfered with the profits they were making; 
it was that our Lord’s claim threatened the 
whole existing order. Listen to Caiaphas: ‘If 
we let him alone, all men will believe on him: 
and the Romans will come and take away 
both our place and our nation.’ Or listen to 
Annas as he asks ‘Jesus of his disciples, and 
of his teaching.’ In our Lord’s disciples and 
our Lord’s claims Annas sees the danger of a 
rebellion against Rome, and that, he is sure, 
will be futile, and end in the loss of all that 
is dear to them. Annas and Caiaphas pro- 
bably knew little about our Lord and His 
teaching; the Sadducees never gave the atten- 
tion to religious questions which the Pharisees 
gave. But they saw that He imperilled the 
existing order, and in comparison with that 
they thought His life of no importance. That 
is the characteristic attitude of the rich and 
of those in authority. If religion means the 
support of existing arrangements, they will 
be supporters of religion; but if it threatens 
them, those who stand for it must be crushed 
at all costs. 

(2) Thus far the Sadducees. _What of the 
Pharisees? Here we have to do with men of 
a totally different stamp. The Pharisees were 
the party of religion, devoted to the religion 
of Israel as they understood it. Many of 
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them in the past had died nobly for their 
faith, and, though our Lord’s denunciation 
shows plainly that their religion was no longer 
the reality which it once had been, we shall do 
the Pharisees great injustice if we regard them 
all as conscious hypocrites, in the modern 
sense of the word. The trouble was that they 
had come to identify religion with their own 
religious system, and rather than abandon it 
they would crucify anyone who threatened its 
continuance. Now, our Lord did threaten it. 
The supernatural beliefs of the Pharisees our 
Lord shared. But the Pharisees had turned 
the noble and beautiful religion of Israel into 
a hard and intolerable system of legalism, 
which covered every part of life—a system in 
which the traditions of men were put on a 
level with the law of God, and at times even 
supplanted it. They tithed ‘mint, and anise, 
and cummin,’ and left ‘undone the weightier: 
matters of the law, judgment, merey, and 
faith,’ and that our Lord would not endure. 
He refused to accept their reading of the law 
of Moses, and by word and deed set it aside, 
while at the same time He made moral and 
spiritual demands upon tliem which they were 
not prepared to meet. The real demand of the 
Pharisees was that merey and justice should 
yield to the claims of the legal system that 
they had worked out; the real demand of our 
Lord was that the legal system should yield 
to the claims of merey and justice. Now, that 
is the danger of religious people at all times. 
Our religious system usurps the place of the 
living God. We do not like to be brought, as 
our Lord brings us, face to face with God and 
His limitless claims; we shrink from the self- 
surrender which faith involves. What we like 
is, as we sometimes say, to ‘know what we have 
to do,’ We like to have a clearly defined sys- 
tem, whose demands can be stated in black and 
white, and in obeying which we ean feel that 
we have fulfilled our obligations, and that there 
is no more to be asked of us. In all our 
religious systems to-day the place of Jesus 
Christ is so great that it is difficult to think of 
them as rivals to Him. But legalism is legal- 
ism, and it is and always must be the enemy 
of the religion of our Lord. 
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(3) Thirdly, what of the common people? 
They were probably, for the most part, neither 
Sadducees nor Pharisees, What they desired 
was a great uplift for themselves. They 
wished the Romans to be cast out and tuem- 
selves to become lords of the world, as the 
prophets of the Old Testament seemed to 
promise them. They were not naturally hos- 
tile to our Lord, as the Sadducees and 
Pharisees were. He threatened nothing that 
they held dear. If He would have proclaimed 
Himself to be the kind of deliverer for which 
they were looking, they would have followed 
Him to the death. But for our Lord’s deep 
and spiritual religion they had no use. 
Barabbas, the bold insurrectionary leader, was 
their hero, and when the choice between our 


Lord and Barabbas was given them their | 


choice was Barabbas. 
the Passion how it came about. The common 
people had nothing to do with our Lord’s 
apprehension. Probably when they gathered 
round Pilate’s palace in the early morning 
they knew nothing of what had taken place, 
and came simply to ask for the release of 
Barabbas. But their devotion to Barabbas 
and to the aims for which Barabbas stood, 
involved the sacrifice of the Lord, and they 
did not shrink from the sacrifice. Now, that 
is the danger of the masses at all times. To 
say that our Lord is the friend of the masses 
is not to say that the masses are necessarily 
the friends of our Lord. Generally speaking, 
their minds are set upon aims quite different 
from His. They may not be at all hostile to 
our Lord personally, but they set Him aside 
for leaders and teachers of a different kind. 


3. When we trace to its roots the awful 
crime of which we think to-day, we begin to 
wonder how we should have acted ourselves. 
It is easy for us, as a rule, to feel ourselves 
to be on the side of Jesus Christ, for we have 
formed a picture of Him consistent with our 
own view of life, and steadfastly maintain 
that our picture is the true one. Our imagin- 
ary Christ is on our side, and therefore we 
feel ourselves to be on His, But let us go 
back to James, and by his words judge 
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of the correctness of our picture. He was 
very close to our Lord in His earthly life; 
there is no writer of the New Testament who 
so closely reproduces our Lord’s actual teach- 
ing. Do we find ourselves at home with 
James? If we are rich, are we at home with 
him? He is terribly severe with the rich. If 
we are religious people, are we at home with 
him? Do we feel that what we mean by 
religion is the same as what James means by 
religion, or do we find him startling, disturb- 
ing, out of sympathy with our actual religious 
life and outlook? If we are poor, do we find 
ourselves at home with him? To a certain 
extent, no doubt, we do; we enjoy his 
denunciations of others. But do we not feel 
that he stops short just when we wish him to 
go on, and that when he tells us to ‘be patient 
until the coming of the Lord’ he forfeits our 
sympathy and we no longer take an interest in 
what he says? Well, let us not deceive our- 
selves. James says what our Lord said before 
him, and nothing else. He may startle us 
more than our Lord startles us, because we are 
less familiar with his words, and have not yet 


| learnt to put a meaning of our own into 


them. But our Lord says what James says, 
and if, in the last resort, we are not prepared 
for the present order of things to pass away, 
or for a profound alteration in the character 
of our religion, or for patient endurance, 
there is little doubt where we should have 
stood on the first Good Friday. We should— 
unwillingly, perhaps, but nevertheless really— 
have taken our part in condemning and killing 
the Righteous One. More than this, we are 
condemning Him, killing Him still. His life 
is being stifled in the world to-day, because 
now, as then, the rich, and the poor, and the 
conventionally religious, are, in fact, united 
against Him.* 


Christ stands at the bar of the world to-day, 
As He stood in the days of old. 

And still, as then, we do betray 

Our Lord for greed of gold. 

When our every deed and word and thought 
Should our fealty proclaim, 
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Full oft we bring His name to nought 
And cover Him with shame. 


Not alone did Judas his Master sell, 
Nor Peter his Lord deny, 

Each one who doth His love repel, 
‘Or at His guidance doth rebel, 
Doth the Lord Christ crucify. 


Like the men of old, we vote His death, 

Lest His life should interfere 

With the things we have, or the things we 
crave, 

Or the things we hold more dear. 


Christ stands at the bar of the world to-day, 
As He stood in the days of old. 

Let each man tax his soul and say,— 
‘Shall I again my Lord betray 

For my greed, or my goods, or my gold?’? 


The Slow Progress of Missions. 


Ja. v. 7—‘ Behold the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and: hath long 
patience for it, until he receive the early and latter 
rain,’ 


Every countryman in Syria would have 
understood James’ metaphor. The corn was 
sown in September ; in October there came the 
early rain, which made the seed sprout; the 
latter rain fell, as a rule, in March or the 
beginning of April, in time to make the ears 
swell before they ripened. In a soil of re- 
markable fertility, but generally of no great 
depth, spread as it was over the limestone 
rock, everything depended on the two rain- 
falls. The husbandman could only prepare 
the soil and sow the seed, the rest he must 
leave to God; and James dwells on the long 
patience with which, as a rule, a Syrian peas- 
ant waited for the precious fruit of the earth, 
and for the rainfall which was so necessary 
to its growth. 


1. Now, if anything is clear about God’s 
work in Nature, it is that it proceeds grad- 
ually, that it cannot be precipitated. This 
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in the modern term of which we hear so much 
—evolution. Evolution is one of those words 
which have a religious or an irreligious mean- 
ing, according to the antecedent ideas with 
which they are associated in the speaker’s 
mind. If by evolution I mean the work of a 
self-existent force in Nature, originating I 
know not how, and tending I know not whi- 
ther, but without any break of continuity 
whatever introducing the unexplained, the 
unexplainable mystery of life, then the con- 
ception is quite irreconcilable with any serious: 
belief in God. If by evolution I mean an 
observed connection between some of God’s 
earlier and later works in Nature of such a 
sort that one leads to the other by a graduated 
sequence without violence, without catas- 
trophe, this surely is so far from being irre- 
ligious that it may illuminate our conception 
of some of the operations of God. But whe- 
ther we use the word or not, there can be no. 
doubt about the slow and patient travail of 
God in Nature. One period in the earth’s 
earliest condition introduces to another; one 
phase of natural life leads on to the confines 
of another; this epoch of human history is 
the parent of much that first emerges to view 
in that—the truth being that the one pre- 
siding and controlling Mind is throughout at 
work, never ceasing from, never hesitating 
about, His task; and that Eternal Wisdom 
which reaches from one end to another 
mightily and sweetly doth order all things. 
And as in Nature, so, James implies, it is in 
grace. Man does his part; he sows the word 
of life, he prepares the soil, he plants with 
Paul, he waters with Apollos, but he can do. 
no more, and God, who sends the early and the 
latter rain, alone gives the increase. 


2. So it is in the history of individuals when 
that great change takes place which is called 
conversion, whether from error to truth or 
from ungodliness of life to obedience of Christ. 
Conversion is not so sudden a process as it may 
seem to be. It is sudden, perhaps, at last. 
There may be a moment when a man is con- 
scious of passing from darkness to light, from 
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the power of Satan to God, just as there is 
a moment when the fruit has ripened perfectly 
so that it falls; but that moment has been 
long prepared for. Long before Saul of 
Tarsus lay prostrate on the road to Damascus, 
he had brooded over the meaning of the dying 
words and the death of Stephen. He could 
not at once dismiss as of no account the pre- 
. judices of a lifetime, the respect in which he 
held his Pharisee teachers, the strong and 
subtle ties by which his heart and his under- 
standing alike were bound to the old religion 
of Israel. But in time this process of spiritual 
fermentation had done its work, and so when 
our Lord appeared on the road to Damascus 
Saul was prepared for Him. 

{| Augustine tells us that long before the 
ehange which was precipitated by his reading 
the passage in the Epistle to the Romans he 
had met with teachers, events, examples which 
had set him thinking. He put those thoughts 
aside, but they returned. He again dismissed 
them; again they came back to him. He was 
in truth, ill at ease; his Manichean creed, his 
dissolute life, were the husks on which this 
Prodigal Son long fed, but those husks had a 
work of disenchantment to do, though time was 
needed in which to do it, and at last this 
preparatory process was over. The hesita- 
tions, the misgivings, the yearnings, the re- 
lapses, the near approaches to grace, and the 
shrinkings. back from grace had all come to 
an end; the fruit had ripened, whereby the 
Christian Church received the greatest of her 
teachers since Paul. 


3. And so, too, in the history of societies. 
It took three centuries to convert the Roman 
empire to Christianity, if, indeed, we may 
rightly so describe the numerical superiority, 
for it was not much more, on the part of the 
Christians at the end of the first quarter of 
the fourth century of our era. And yet, even 
so described, what a wonderful work it was! 
Three centuries before, such a result would 
have seemed impossible to any man of sense 
and judgment. Everything was against Chris- 
tianity—the Government, the wealthy, the 
influential, the intelligent, as well as the 


people. The Government from time to time 
exchanged a contemptuous toleration of Chris- 
tians for a bitter persecution of them; the 
literary men deigned to notice them only in 
terms of extreme derision and contempt; the . 
people regarded them as food for the lions in 
the amphitheatre. Again and again it seemed 
to the servants of Christ that the struggle was 
too prolonged, too unequal to be maintained. 
Again and again saints and martyrs pleaded, 
‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ and yet all 
the while the work which preceded the con- 
version of the empire was slowly going for- 
ward. The faith was making its way, some- 
times penetrating in a very fragmentary form 
into the thoughts of one set of men, sometimes 
presenting itself to another amid the crowd of 
comparatively worthless rivals as a new idea 
which was worth considering. The Divine 
Christ walked like the stranger on the Em- 
maus road, but now in conversation with pagan 
hearers, long before He flashed His Godhead 
on them in the communion of the Church. 
Little by little the leaven worked in all 
quarters of the vast lump of the old society; 
little by little faith made or begged its way 
as a stranger living on precarious sufferance, 
presenting itself only to be criticised, scouted, 
repelled again and again, before, at last, it 
could take strong possession of the souls of 
men, 

There were no missionary societies in those 
days, no secretaries, sermons, publie meetings, 
annual reports. The Church was the one 
missionary society. She set herself down 
among the great heathen populations as they 
looked at her, first fiercely, then more kindly, 
then more fiercely than ever, as if angry that, 
for the moment, she had succeeded in fascinat- 
ing them. Every Christian im those days 
carried his life in his hand. He was a mission- 
ary by the mere fact of being a Christian. 
The influence that radiated from him insens- 
ibly won first toleration, then respect, then 
affection and reverence. Men wondered at a 
type of character that was new to them, and as 
obviously superior to Stoicism as it was new. 
Sometimes a soldier in the ranks, sometimes a 
professor of literature, sometimes an artist, 
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now and then a mechanic, or a merchant, 
rarely someone attached to the person of the 
emperor, not seldom the slave, lived among the 
heathen, confessing Jesus Christ. When one 
Christian in a great family was a slave he was 
felt to be in the enjoyment of an elevating 
principle of life which placed his owner at a 
disadvantage. He was calm, collected, indiff- 
erent to wrongs and insults, and consistent in 
his life as seeing an invisible Master; fearless 
as fearing only God; gentle as seeing in every 
man a possible brother in the faith; patient 
because long discipline had conquered self- 
will in him; disappointed at nothing in this 
world because hoping nothing from it; without 
anxiety because no earthly thing could terrify 
him; inaccessible to corruption because having 
his desires perfectly in God; inaccessible to 
flattery because at heart indifferent to any 
judgment but one; not dazzled by the world’s 
splendid pageant because himself without an 
ambition to share it. When many hundreds 
or thousands of men of this character were 
seattered throughout the world, they were in- 
evitably missionaries, even though they never 
opened their mouths. Little by little their 
example did its work. Men saw how they 
lived, and on occasion how they could die, and 
at last the desire to share the secret of their 
life became too strong for the complex but 
associated strength of paganism, and in words 
that were used at the time, the Cross ceased 
to mark the places of public execution, and it 
took its place on the diadem of the Cesars. 


4. In view of these natural analogies, and 
of this history, let us turn once more to the 
modern demand that so many missionaries 
shall produce in such and such a time so many 
converts, and to the impatience, if not the 
indignation, which is felt or expressed if this 
expectation is not realized, as though some- 
thing had taken place which was akin to a 
commercial fraud. What is this modern way 
of looking at missions but an endeavour to 
apply to the kingdom of Divine grace those 
rules of investment and return which are very 
properly kept in view in a house of commerce? 
Does not this demand leave God, the Great 


Missionary, out of the calculation? God has 
His own times for pouring out His Spirit, 
His own methods of silent preparation, His 
own measures of speed and of delay, and He 
does not take missionaries or the promoters 
of missionary societies into His confidence. 
He has a larger outlook than they, and more 
comprehensive plans. We can but do as He 
bids us, and bide His time, as James puts it, 
like as ‘the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath lone 
patience for it, until he receive the early and 
latter rain.’ 

Not that this reverent patience in waiting 
for God’s blessing is any excuse whatever for 
relaxing the zealous activity with which mis- 
sionary efforts should be prosecuted by the 
Chureh of God. The husbandman does not 
the less plough the soil or the less sow the 
seed because he is uncertain whether his 
labour will be followed by the early and the 
latter rain. If he does not plough and sow 
he knows that the rain will be useless to him. 
It is quite possible for a secret indifference 
to the interests of Christ and His Kingdom to 
veil itself under the garb of reverence; it is 
quite possible for us to refuse to help the 
work of Christian missions because we do not 
know how far God will promote a particular 
mission. But that is only one of the many 
forms of self-conceit which we Christians too 
often employ in order to evade Christian 
duties. Duties are for us, the results with 
God. We have no doubt, if we are Christians, 
as to what is our duty in this matter. Before 
us lies the greater part of the human race in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, with no 
true knowledge of God, and of the real mean- 
ing of life, and of that which follows it; and 
above us there rises the Cross—that Cross to 
which we are indebted for peace and hope, 
that Cross on which He hangs who is the only 
name given among men whereby men may be 
saved; and in our ears there sounds the com- 
mand, uttered nineteen centuries ago, but 
always binding, always new, ‘Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto Me and unto all the world to 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’ Our 
part is clear, even though after a century of 
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labour we should have to say with the pro- 
phet: ‘I have laboured in vain; I have spent 
my strength for naught,’ since even then we 
may add with him: ‘Yet, surely my judg- 
ment is with the Lord, and my work with my 
God.’ * 

{| There are many kinds of lie, but every- 
body knows that statistics may easily be the 
very worst kind of all, and it is well that all 
who are interested in foreign missions should 
remember that. One of the most touching 
of all missionary stories is one concerning the 
late Master of Balliol. A certain Geronimo 
of Genoa, having heard that the Australian 
aborigines were the lowest type of savages of 
the earth, went out and worked among them 
for twenty years without making a single con- 
vert or even an approach to one. The story 
was told to Dr. Jowett, and he replied very 
earnestly, ‘I should like to have been that 
man.’ ? 


The Coming of Christ. 


Ja. vy. 8—‘ The coming of the Lord is at hand’ 
(RY). 


Tue greater part of the literature which we 
eall the Bible was called forth by, and has 
relation to, the special circumstances of those 
to whom it was in the first instance addressed. 
Scripture, it is true, contains a revelation for 
all time. It has lessons for the men of every 
nation and of every age. But it is no less 
true that its writers had in view the needs 
of no age but their own. Take, for instance, 
the New Testament apart from the Gospels. 
The greater part of it is a collection of letters 
addressed to Churches or to individual Chris- 
tians. Why were they written? Because 
occasions arose on which certain persons and 
certain communities needed advice, or reproof, 
or exhortation. Their teaching is still profit- 
able in these later days. But it cannot help us 
as it should, since we cannot really understand 
it unless we know something of those to whom 


1H. P. Liddon. 
2John Kelman, Some Aspects of International 
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it was given, unless we comprehend their 
difficulties in faith or in practice, their beliefs 
and modes of thought, unless, as we read, we 
can put ourselves in their place. 

It will not, therefore, be amiss if we try 
to realize what were the thoughts of Christians 
in Apostolic days about the Second Coming 
of the Lord. 


1. In the first place, the coming of Christ 
was to them something which might be ex- 
pected to take place in the near future. Most, 
if not all, of them thought that before their 
own generation had passed away Christ would 
return, and would again take His place among 
His people. We know, of course, that in this 
belief the early Church was mistaken. More 
than eighteen centuries have passed, and our 
Lord has not yet appeared. His Advent seems 
as far away as ever. But, mistaken as the belief 
was, it was a very real one. It died hard. 
And as the years passed by, and brought its 
refutation with them, Christian men were 
sorely perplexed. They had lived in this hope 
of the speedy return of their Lord; it had 
become for them almost an article of the 
Faith; they had grounded it upon His own 
words; and now His promise seemed to fail 
them. The seoffers among whom they lived 
had their momentary triumph. ‘Where is the 
promise of His coming?’ they cried; ‘for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.’ 
And what answer could the Christians give? 
Had they not boasted that the day was at 
hand when the kingdoms of the world would 
become the Kingdom of the Lord and of His 
Christ; when the faith of the gospel should 
be once and for ever vindicated against all 
opposers? The Apostle could only remind 
them that with the Lord one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day. To them it might seem that the promise 
was delayed; but with God, in spite of all 
seeming, there is no delay. 


2. The early Christians, then, expected the 
Second Advent in the near future. But it 
was not only thus that their view of it diff- 
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ered from ours. They looked forward to it as 
an event of joy and gladness. Have we not 
in very truth almost forgotten to associate 
happiness with the coming of the Christ? If 
we have not come to regard it as something 
so remote that it scarcely needs to be thought 
of at all, do we not conceive of it mainly as a 
day of wrath? The mention of it brings to 
our minds the judgment-seat—the opening of 
the Books—the terrors of an awakened con- 
science—the awful disclosure of secret and 
forgotten sins—the fearful sentence, ‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed.’ We anticipate the com- 
ing of Christ, not with joy and hope, but with 
dread and dismay. It was far otherwise with 
the men to whom Paul, James, and Peter 
wrote. It is impossible for us to give a real 
meaning to their statements, unless we remem- 
ber that with them the one thought which 
overpowered all others in the contemplation 
of the return of Christ was the joy, of the 
reunion of the Church with her Lord. 

Take, for instance, that grand passage from 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians (iv. 13- 
18). The Thessalonians looked for the Day of 
the Lord as near at hand; but already the 
delay in its approach had caused them sorrow. 
As month after month passed, death was work- 
ing among them. One after another those 
whom they loved were being taken. As they 
laid them in the tomb, they knew, indeed, that 
they were but asleep—asleep in Jesus; and 
in that knowledge the cruel sting-of death had 
lost its power. But, alas! what deep sorrow 
yet remained! Were those dear ones still to 
be asleep when the Lord returned? Were they 
to be shut out from the unspeakable gladness 
of the meeting of Christ with His people? 
Was the joy of that day only for those who 
should be alive when it came? No, cries the 
Apostle; the joy shall be theirs as well as 
ours; we shall have no advantage over them. 
‘For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first : 


VoL. IX.—G. 


then we which are alive and remain shall be ~ 
caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.’ The Advent would be 
a time of unutterable joy, in which quick and 
dead alike would have their part. 


3. And, once again, this coming of the Lord, 
to which men looked forward with such joy- 
ful hope, was to be no isolated event, uncon- 
nected with all that went before. The Second 
Coming is the counterpart and the comple- 
ment of the First. That which was begun in 
the stall at Bethlehem will be completed when 
Christ at length establishes the throne of His 
glory, and reigns in bodily presence over His 
Church. For how much still remained to be 
accomplished! How fervently the children of 
the Kingdom still needed to pray that the 
Kingdom might come! The Kingdom of 
Christ! Was not it the Kingdom in which 
mercy and truth should meet together—in 
which righteousness and peace should kiss each 
other? It was a Kingdom of peace; and yet 
men fought and made war. It was a Kingdom 
of righteousness and mercy; yet still the 
wicked oppressed the good—still wrong and 
robbery prevailed. But the Lord would come. 
Then the Kingdom which by His First Coming 
He had inaugurated would be completed and 
made perfect. Then all irregularities would 
be redressed; then both good and bad would 
receive their due reward; then, at last, mercy 
and. truth would meet together, righteousness 
and peace would kiss each other.* 

{ In every age the Church has cherished the | 
same quenchless hope. Faithful souls in each 
generation watched wistfully for the day of 
the Lord, and loved His appearing. They 
reaffirmed the ancient faith, ‘We believe that 
Thou shalt come’; and they died, not having 
received the promise, but having been per- 
suaded of it and having embraced it from afar. 
Indeed the contrast between the Church’s 
expectation and its perpetual disappointment 
has become a stumbling block to not a few 
believers. Does not history in this matter 
give the lie to faith? Christ has never come 


1H, J. Lawlor, Thoughts on Belief and Life, 2ff. 
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again, in the fashion in which His first dis- ; 
ciples expected to behold Him, before they / 
should taste of death. 

The key to the contradiction, as a wise | 
teacher suggested, may lie in our human in- | 
firmity. We have no skill to harmonize things | 
that are temporal with things that are eternal. | 
Because of the illusion of these mortal years 
we are forced to think of a past and of a | 
fuiure which have no place in God’s ever- 
lasting Now.* 


How will Christ come back again, 
How will He be seen, and where, 
Where His chosen way? 
Will He come in dead of night, 
Shining in His robes of light, 
Or at dawn of day? 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
Will it be at Christmas time, | 
When the bells are all achime, 
That He is re-born? i 
Or will He return and bring 
Wide and wondrous wakening 
On some Easter morn? | 
When will this sad world rejoice, 
Listening to that golden voice 
Speaking unto men? 
Lives there one who yet shall ery 
Loud to startled passers-by— 
‘Christ has come again’? 
| 
{ 
i 
: 
i 
| 


List the answer—Christ is here! 
Seek and you shall find Him near— 
Dwelling on the earth. 
By the world’s awakened thought, 
This great miracle is wrought, 
This the second birth. 


While you wonder where and how 
Christ shall eome—behold Him now, 
Patient, loving, meek. 
Looking from your neighbour’s eyes, 
Or in humble toiling guise— 
Lo! the Christ you seek. 
Look for Him in human hearts, 


in the shops, and in the marts, 
And beside your hearth. 


17. H. Darlow, At Home in the Bible, 308. 


Search and speak the watchword Love, 
And the Christ shall rise and prove - 
He has come to earth. 


Sorrowful ofttimes is He 

That we have not eyes to see, 
Have not ears to hear, 

As we call to Him afar, 

Out beyond some distant star, 
While He stands so near. 


Seek Him, seek Him, where He dwells, 
Chime the voices of the bells 
On the Christmas air. 
Christ has come to earth again, 
He is in the hearts of men, 
Seek and find Him there.* 


The Judge and His Judgment. 


Ja. v. 9.—‘ Behold, the judge standeth before the 
door.’ 


1. Tuts generation has altogether lost the fear 
of judgment. This has come about because 


| the dramatic and pictorial assize of the Last ~ 


Judgment has gradually failed to hold our 
imagination. We cannot imagine it; there- 
fore it is impossible. To summon the dead, 
small and great, before the judgment seat of 
Christ would require a very large place and 
a very long time, when all the impressiveness 
of the event would be lost. We have discoy- 
ered that these ideas are derived from quite 
non-authoritative sources, and that Biblical 
inspiration does not guarantee the details of 
the picture, indeed demands a symbolical 
interpretation. And we have not the imagina- 


; tion to construct an equally impressive picture 
; out of the spiritual truth which remains over. 


If we are told that the judgment is always 


' going on, then we comfort ourselves with the 


assurance that there will be nothing sudden, 


| irrevocable, catastrophic and overwhelming 


about that judgment. It will be infinitely 
less terrible than the pictures that used to 
frighten our youthful dreams. 

Something of the decline of fear of judg- 


| ment is due to an emasculated conception of 


1Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Poems of Optimism, 133. 
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God. God is love; therefore He would never 
do anything unkind. We turn away from the 
horrible imagination of past ages, with their 
ideas of awful suffering, overwhelming shame 
and total exclusion, as those who awaken from 
a dark and evil dream only to find the sun 
shining and the air full of song. And all this 
without considering what it was that prompted 
these awful fears, forgetting that these things 
were not the subject of suspected revelation, 
or the inventions of cruel theologians, but the 
intuitions of the common mind in every age. 
God is love, but we must distinguish that pure 
and awful passion from the lazy toleration 
and the mistaken kindness which is often mis- 
called love by men. If the judgment is to 
be only for revelation of the truth, only for 
cleansing from sin, only for discovery of our 
need, are we such lovers of the truth, so pure 
in heart, and so aware of ourselves that these 
processes are certain to be pleasant in our 
case? 

Where the thought of God has been kept 
strong by an intermingling of justice with 
merey, of severity with tenderness, then an 
effeminate conception of Christ has come in 
to provide a refuge from the wrath of God. 
Christ has been made into a shield against 
relentless justice, a substitute for the awful 
demand of the moral ideal. And when modern 
thought has turned from this as untrue, it 
has rather rejected all sternness from God 
than recognized that Christ actually mediates 
these things to our hearts. He brings the fire 
within, He cleanses the wound with salt, He 
drenches the jaded eye with light. Our pic- 
ture of Jesus owes too much to a feeble and 
sentimental art, and far too little to the pic 
ture of the Gospels and the Apocalypse. The 
rebuke of His words, the more awful rebuke 
of His life, the world-shattering rebuke of 
His cross—here is the Judge actually come 
amongst us. 


2. Christ only intensifies what all life is, 
and life itself is a judgment. Life gradually 
brings out the hidden tendencies of character. 
We endeavour to hide ourselves from our 
neighbour, from God and from our own con- 


| make. 


sciousness; we think that our secret dalliance 
with evil thoughts, our internal compromise, 
our policy of procrastination, our shirking 
cowardice will go undetected. But some crisis 
will be sure to discover exactly what we are. 
Life is full of surprises and unexpected 
developments. Nothing can finally insure us 
against our predominant intent being revealed. 
There is nothing hidden within that will not 
work out to the surface. 

Life adds confirmation to the choices we 
Our one idea of judgment is that of 
the arbitrary infliction of punishment, and 
this begets in us a lurking sense of injustice. 
Nothing could be more false. God’s judgment 
simply joins the links we forge, it only gives 
us what we ask for. As we choose, life re- 
sponds to our choice; only it multiplies what 
we choose, and naturally choice excludes in- 
compatible things. You cannot have both 
wealth and freedom, luxurious comfort and the 
power of endurance, cynicism and affection, 
selfishness and power over others. 

It is held by many that there are elements 
of final choice in life. We ehoose to go up 
or down, and mereasing momentum at length 
carries us past any reversal of direction. We 
are here to be judged worthy ot further lie 
or not worthy of life at all. The seed of 
immortality may be killed within us. The 
next life may mean an even swifter ripening 
ot tendencies we have managed to repress, 
because the restraints of earth will be taken 
away. There is larger freedom and less limit 
there; but that would only mean death for 
some. This is what many sincere thinkers 
hold to be the teaching of both reason and 
revelation. No one has the right to dogmatize. 
There is, however, one other consideration. 


3. Ultimately we are in the hands, not of 
life, but of a Judge. A Person and not a pro- 
cess is the ultimate reality with which we have 
to deal. That means one who understands our 
personality, who will deal with us neither 
arbitrarily nor mechanically. An attitude to 
a person can be changed; the heart can be 
touched by a heart. Because God is, and is 
the final reality, there is always hope. 
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This is the meaning of the New Testament 
~ doctrine that Jesus is to be the final Judge. 
This is often reckoned a corruption of theo- 
logy: surely it is the wisest of intuitions. 
He was a judge while He was here, and He 
does not change. Judgment is committed to 
Him because He is a Son of man. He knows 
what life means; He has felt the strength of 
temptation, and that He has won where we 
have failed is rather on our side than against 
us. For it is not the strong, but the weak, 
who are cruel; not those who have prevailed, 
but those who have failed, who are harshest 
in condemning others. It means that behind 
the judgment there is mercy. If He comes to 
separate, it is to make things clear, to show 
us where our ways are leading. If He excludes 
us from His presence, surely it will be to teach 
us how sore our need of Him really is. He 
cannot be different on the throne from what 
He was on the cross; stern, heart-breaking, 
awful Judge, yet merciful and tender through 
and through. 

We dare not then exclude a final hope, but 
it is not a hope to presume upon. The farther 
away, the farther back. If the wrong is done 
against a Person, all the more suffering before 
things can be put right. We must feel all 
that we have inflicted before there can be 
atonement. But we never can feel that, unless 
the Person reveals what has been suffered. He 
will show us the wounds, and we shall feel 
them in ourselves. Surely there will be heal- 
ing in them as well as pain. There is no 
assurance even of final salvation for any of us 
save in this, that looking upon Him on the 
Cross we feel drawn to Him and long to love 
Him. Then we shall have little fear when we 
see Him on the throne. If we have seen’ the 
glory of the Cross and have longed to share 
it, we may be able to bear the burning light 
of His unveiled countenance.1 


I saw no thronged angelic court, I saw no great 
white throne, 


I saw no open Judgment books, I seemed to 
. stand alone. 


1W. H. Orchard, Advent Sermons, 207M. 


T seemed to stand alone beside a solemn sound- 
ing sea, 

While, at my feet upon the shore, broke waves 
of memory. 

Their murmuring music sobbed and sought a 
way into my soul, 

The perfect past was present there, and I 
could see it whole, 

Its beauty and its ugliness, its sorrow and its: 
sin, 

Its splendour and its sordidness, as wave on 
wave rolled in 


“He stood with me beside the sea, and listened 
to its moan. 

I did not dare to raise my eyes, I feared what 
I might see, 

A cold sweat broke and bathed my brow, I 
longed to turn and flee, 

But could not; rooted there I stood, in shiv’r- 
ing shame and fear. 

The subtle shadow substance took, and nearer 
came, and near. 

O was it days, or was it years, we stood beside 
that sea, 

Or was it eons, timeless times? 
eternity. 

At last, compelled, I raised my eyes. 
eyes looked into mine, 

And shattered all my soul with shame, so sad 
and so divine. 

It palsied all my pride with pain, the terror 
of those tears, 

And wrought into my soul the woe of all my 
wasted years. 

Depart from me, I cried, depart, I cannot 
stand with Thee 

And face the sorrow of those eyes, beside this 
eruel sea. 

Depart from me, I dare not tread the sands 
those feet have trod, 

Nor look into those eyes that tell the agony 
of God. \ 

For there is written all the tale of my soul’s 
trait’rous tryst, 

The sordidness of sin that seared the splendid 
eyes of Christ. 
Depart, I cried, and He was gone. 

there all alone, 


It seemed 


Two 


I stood 
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In silence save that Memory’s sea still made 
perpetual moan. 

Night shadowed all, and wandering winds 
came wailing from afar, 

But out across the darkening sea shone forth 
one single star.t 


The Example of the Prophets. 


, Ja. v. 10.— Take, my brethren, the prophets 
who have spoken in the name of the Lord for an 
example.’ 


WHat was a prophet? Many of us are con- 
tent with a very superficial notion of the part 
played in actual life by those men. We are 
apt to think of a prophet simply and solely as 
a man who predicted things that were going 
to happen—incidents and events that were to 
fall out in the unfolding of history. The pro- 
phets did a vast deal more than that, and the 
very essence, and life, and grandeur of their 
character and conduct appear only in a small 
fragment in that portion of their office. Their 
real movement and meaning are in quite 
another department. 

If we wish to know what a prophet is, we 
may, first of all, take the names given to the 
prophets in the Bible. Then, again, we may 
remember who were the prophets. And then 
we may take the writings, the records of their 
deeds, the history that tells of their fortunes. 


1. What are the names given to a prophet 
in the Old Testament? The first and holiest 
is ‘a man of God’—‘the man of God.’ All 
that that tells us is that in a peculiar sense 
the prophet belonged to God. The next name 
is ‘the servant of God.’ That tells us that 
he belonged to God in the sense of serving 
God, doing things for God. Then he is called 
‘the ambassador (or ‘the messenger’) of God.’ 
That tells us that he served God by bringing 
messages from God. Then he is called ‘an 
interpreter.’ That tells us that he made men 
understand God’s message. The next name 
that we come to is ‘a seer,’ connected with the 


1G. A. Studdert Kennedy, Rough Rhymes of a 
Padre, 85. 


word ‘watchman.’ It means one who saw what 
other men could not see, who saw into God’s 
mind. It tells us how he got to know his 
message, how he learnt it; it was by insight, 
by seeing into the hidden, underlying purposes 
of God. The last name of all is that which we 
translate ‘prophet,’ and it literally means a 
man who bubbles up and runs over, whose 
heart gushes out in the sense of pouring out 
what is poured into him. It tells us that he 
pours out to other men what he has learnt; 
and it adds this shade of meaning (the, very 
form of the Hebrew word does so), that he is, 
as it were, spoken through; it does not end 
with himself, nor does it take its rise within 
himself, but it comes into him like a flood, and 
it overflows; he cannot help himself; he is 
possessed, he is pressed; he is compelled to 
utter what his God tells him. 

The names of a prophet, therefore, tell us 
this: he, beyond other men, has to do with 
God, belongs to God; he belongs to God in 
being God’s servant; he is God’s servant in 
being God’s messenger; he is God’s messenger 
in bringing to men things that God wants men 
to know; he learns what he has to tell men 
by seeing it himself, by knowing it, under- 
standing it, feeling it, and then he utters it 
by a resistless compulsion and impulse, a pres- 
sure being put on him to tell what God has 
taught him. Already we have got the thought 
of a man with a grandeur, a greatness, a 
significance, and a meaning immensely above 
that of a man who can tell where an axe that 
has been lost is to be found, or whether a sick 
person will die or live, or whether a town is 
going to be destroyed or not. What we have 
is a living, breathing channel of communica- 
tion between the great God in heaven and the 
human hearts of men on earth. 

j| India had her ascetics who hid away in 
the forests that they might subdue the flesh 
and merge the spirit in the infinite; China 
had her gracious wise men, those placid grand- 
sires, who taught civic morality to peasant and 
emperor alike; Greece had her philosophers 
who, in the shade of graceful porticoes, 
developed harmonious systems and dug dia- 
lectical pitfalls; Rome had her lawgivers who 
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engraved on bronze, for all time and for all 
generations, those rules for the highest form 
of justice to which a code can attain; the 
Middle Ages had their preachers who strove 
to arouse sleepy Christianity by reminding it 
of the Passion and of the terrors of hell. The 
Jewish people had their prophets. . 

The Hebrew prophet is a voice that cries 
aloud, a hand that writes. A voice heard in 
the palaces of kings and in the mountain caves; 
upon the threshold of the Temple and in the 
city’s public places; a voice that prays, a 
prayer that threatens, a threat overflowing 
with divine hope. His heart is oppressed with 
sadness, his mouth is full of censure, his arm 
is stretched out to point at punishment. He 
suffers for his people, and because he loves 
them he inveighs against them, threatens them, 
that they may be induced to mend their ways. 
Besides the gospel of slaughter and fire he 
preaches that of resurrection and of life, of 
victory and beatitude, the kingdom of the new 
David and the Covenant that shall endure for 
ever. ... 

The prophet is a voice speaking in God’s 
name; a hand writing under God’s guidance; 
a messenger sent by God to warn those who 
have lost their way, those who have disre- 
garded the Covenant and failed to keep good 
watch. He is God’s secretary, interpreter 
and ambassador, and, as such, greater than the 
king who does not obey the Lord, than the 
priest who misinterprets His word, than the 
philosopher who denies His existence, than the 
people who have forsaken Him to follow after 
false gods of wood or stone.* 


2. Then, who were the prophets? Moses was 


a prophet, the greatest of all the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. He was a prophet because of 


his whole life-work, not because once or twice | 


he predicted a thing that was going to happen. 
Because he was the moulder and the maker 
of Israel, the giver to them of all their know- 
ledge about God contained in God’s law, 
therefore Moses was a prophet. Samuel was 
a prophet; Saul the king was a prophet for 
one night. Isaiah was a prophet; Daniel was 


1 Giovanni Papini, The Story of Christ, 29, 30. 


a prophet. Christ was the Prophet, and the 
complete Prophet. How? Because He fore- 
told the doom of Jerusalem? Because He 
foretold His own death? Undoubtedly because 
He did those things; but that was not why 
He was the Prophet. Why was it? A very 
excellent book, the Shorter Catechism, puts it 
this way: ‘Jesus Christ is a Prophet in 
making known to us the mind and will of God 
for our salvation.’ 


3. A prophet, then, is a man who knows the 
character of the true and living God; and, 
because he knows and loves Him, and is living 
with Him, makes other men know Him, and 
feel Him, and understand Him too. 

The man, the father, the teacher, the 
preacher, who takes the prophets as an ex- 
ample, who would play his destined part in his 
own little home, in his own Sunday-school 
class, in his own congregation, in his own 
neighbourhood, in the great world round about 
him, must be a man who knows God; must be a 
man who feels God to be all about him. He 
must be a man who will make others know 
that God is living, and moving, and loving in 
the events of his own time. He must be a 
man who recognizes God in the providences 
of his own life; he must be a man who does 
not shape his conduct for earthly gain or for 
social advantage; he must be a man despising 
all these things; a man who says, ‘God bids 
me live as He lives—though I sacrifice friends 
and home, I mus¢ tell this truth; though all 
men should be against me, yet I must speak 
it, for I have learnt it of God.’ Such a man 
has life in him, Divine life; he has honesty; 
he is a true man; he is a man who is not of 
the world; he is a man who is not a mere self- 
seeker. That man does God’s work on earth. 

| Fox touched all classes, the very poorest 
and the ‘well to passe’; but his chief num- 
erical support was found among mechanics 
and those ‘not above the degree of yeoman.’ 
And from among these came the Quaker 
Evangelists. ‘For in our day,’ wrote Barclay 
in his Apology, ‘God hath raised up witnesses 
for himself as he did the fishermen of old; 
many, yea, most of whom are labouring and 
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mechani¢ men, who, altogether without that 
[scholastic] learning, have, by the power and 
Spirit of God, struck at the very root and 
eround of Babylon; and in the strength and 
might of this power have gathered thousands, 
by reaching their consciences, into the same 
power and life; who, as to the outward part, 
have been far more knowing than they, yet 
not able to resist the virtue that proceeded 
from them. Of which I myself am a true 
witness; and can declare from certain experi- 
ence, because my heart has been often greatly 
broken and tendered by that virtuous life that 
proceeded from the powerful ministry of those 
illiterate men; so that by their very counten- 
ances, as well as words, I have felt the evil in 
me often chained down, and the good reached 
to and raised.’ ? 


Live Christ !—and: all thy life shall be 
A highway of delivery— 

A royal road of goodly deeds, 
Gold-paved with sweetest charity. 


Live Christ !—and all thy life shall be 
A sweet uplifting ministry, 

A sowing of the fair white seeds 
That fruit through all eternity.” 


The Patience of Job. 


Ja. v. 11.—‘ Ye have heard of the patience of 


‘THe patience of Job’ has become proverbial. 


*° 


But when we turn to the story, and read the 
Book as a whole, we may well ask, Is that the 
picture of a patient man who accepts without 
murmuring or complaint all the evils that 
befall him? On the contrary, as one of the 
best commentators on this passage remarks, 
‘Job is not an example of what we should 
call patience except in his first acceptance of 
calamity. We should rather say that his com- 
plaint in chapter iii., when he curses the day 
on which he was born, his indignation against 
his friends for their want of faith in him, 


1H. G. Wood, George Fou, 79. 
2 John Oxenham. 


his agony at the thought that God had for- 
saken him, were symptoms of an extremely 
sensitive, vehement and impatient character, 
which had little of Christian gentleness in it, 
but excites our admiration by its passionate 
outbursts of exalted feeling.’ 

There is but one phrase of his at the begin- 
ning of his speaking—before he had been 
irritated by the religious lies of his friends— 
which has the note of our teacher’s idea of 
patience, and which contains all that is true 
in that idea, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ And to the thought and emotion which 
underlie those words Job, in spite of all his 
wrath and confusion, was throughout true. 


1. The first and finest element of his 
patience, and of ours, in the midst of the 
troubles of life appears in that phrase; but 
those words are only one and a passing form 
of a single idea, or rather a single belief, 
which, as Job’s trouble went on, expressed 
itself in many forms. That one belief—and it 
is the root-element of true patience—is this: 
the conviction that God is just, the faith that 
it is impossible for Him to do wrong. ‘What- 
ever happens,’ Job thought, ‘to me or to all 
the world, He is right; my woes are contained 
in His order, in His will, and both order and 
will are righteous.’ ‘Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?’ That wild question 
reveals in its momentary doubt the depth of 
his belief. It was this that made him say, ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ It was the 
doubt of this, intruded into his soul by those 
maxim-mongers, which maddened him into 
those grim challenges of God; it was this that 
he maintained from point to point as the 
struggle deepened. ‘I do not understand,’ he 
eried, ‘anything that has now happened to 
me. I cannot find God in what has been, nor 
in what is; there seems neither justice nor 
love in all my world. But though I do not 
comprehend, though everything I suffer seem 
unrighteous, I will maintain, I will believe, 
that God is right. Heaven and earth may 
perish, and I with them, but, as long as He is 
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just, nothing I care for in the depths of my 
soul has really perished.’ 


2. This is a true patience; and to keep it 
is worth all the struggle, the torment, and the 
passion which Job created and underwent. 
Indeed, it is the only consolation really worth 
having in dire trouble. Human sympathy is 
good. It is well to feel that God loves us, 
that we have One who is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but deeper even than 
these—for enduring comfort and strength, for 
the fortitude and fortification of the soul, for 
the final victory—is the firm belief that all 
that has happened is right, is contained in 
God’s everlasting justice, belongs to a right- 
eous order, and therefore ministers to our 
good and the good of the whole world. Our 
woes and wrongs are within law, or of law. 
God ordered them, for He could not do other- 
wise. He could not change them without doing 
what would violate His root-ideas, and there- 
fore what was unjust to the whole creation. 

(1) Suppose that we are punished for some 
wrong or error, some guilty or innocent viola- 
tion of law, and eat the fruits of our own 
devices—and bitter they are, apples of the 
Sodom shore. There is only one comfort in it. 
It is according to law. God has not done it 
because He is in a fit of arbitrary anger with 
us, but exactly in the same way as He makes 
corn come out of corn, and thorn out of thorn. 
Law, not eaprice, has punished. And this 
is comfort, stern comfort, but it brings with 
it a hope that no weaker comfort brings—a 
sure and certain hope. For then we know that 
we have only to change our devices, to do the 
opposite of our sin, in order to get, also by 
the same just law, another kind of fruit, what 
men call reward—not by any means the re- 
moval of pain, but the fruit in the spirit of our 
spiritual effort—the ennobling, the purifica- 
tion, of the soul. 

(2) Again, we have done right, and suffered 
for it at the hands of the unrighteous world. 
‘What,’ we say, ‘is this just? Why am I 
_ afflicted, tortured?’ There is one comfort 
worth having, and it is the same. It is accord- 
ing to law. The order of the universe of spirit 
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requires it. There is someone who is better 
for my pain, and there is something which 
it sets right. It is just, and for the sake of 
mankind; it is needed for their redemption. 
It is not the blind caprice of Nature. ‘There- 
fore we pray, ‘‘God my Father, not my will, 
but Thine be done. Better I\should suffer 
than that universal justice should be delayed 
or hampered in its work upon the whole.’’ ’ 


A Rose, in tatters on the garden path, . 

Cried out to God and murmured ’gainst His 
Wrath, 

Because a sudden wind at twilight’s hush 

Had snapped her stem alone of all the bush. 

And God, Who hears both, sun-dried dust 
and sun, 

Had pity, whispering to that luckless one. 

‘Sister, in that thou sayest We did not well— 

What voices heardst thou when thy petals 
fell?’ 

And the Rose answered, ‘In that evil hour 

A voice said, ‘‘Father, wherefore falls the 
flower? 

For lo, the very gossamers are still.’’ 

And a voice answered, ‘‘Son, by Allah’s 
will!’ ’ 


Then softly as a rain-mist on the sward, 
Came to the Rose the Answer of the Lord: 
‘Sister, before We smote the dark in twain, 
Ere yet the stars saw one another plain, 
Time, Tide, and Space, We bound unto the 
task 
That thou shouldst fall, and such an one 
should ask,’ 
Whereat the withered flower, all content, 
Died as they die whose days are innocent; 
While he who questioned why the flower fell 
Caught hold of God and saved his soul from 
Hell. 


(3) Once more. Those whom we have loved 
have been taken from our grasp, and our life 
seems to have left us with them. ‘We have 
served God well,’ we say; ‘is this His answer? - 
Then I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innoceney.’ There is no 
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comfort, but a deeper misery, in that thought. 
But there is a grave comfort when we believe 
that not in eaprice, or in a fanciful testing, 
does the bereavement occur, but with the know- 
ledge of a far-seeing justice. Our loved ones 
were taken from us according to law; we 
could not have kept them; their hour had 
come to die; and if they perished by law 
on earth, they are still subject to that just 
law in the other world. In the all-wise hands 
of absolute Right we may safely leave them; 
and our own life also, and our sorrow. He 
will do what is just and fitting for us, for 
them, and for the whole. 


There is comfort in being sure that these 
sorrowful things must have been; that God 
could not have changed them without chang- 
ing Himself; that, if He had changed them, 
there would be no surety in His love, no possi- 
bility of trusting Him; for how could we trust 
His love, or repose on His justice, if we did 
not first trust His order? Better the worst of 
pain than the impossibility of trust im an all- 
embracing certainty, than leaning on possible 
capriciousness; better the most desolate of 
solitudes than not to be able to say: ‘I know 
He will not change His order; I know I can 
depend on Him’; for then there is no solitude 
in our soul. Then we can say with Christ, 
‘I am not alone: the Father is with me.’? * 

{| The little group of students in Manchester 
College found him delightfully genial in their 
Junior Common Room, and they knew how 
to respect the feeling that could not always 

_be stoically restrained. After. the loss of his 
daughter one of them recalls that there came 
a lecture in the midst of which a reference 
to the discipline of life’s deeper experiences 
proved too much for him, and he caught the 
grief that welled up in his soul and was dumb 
for a few seconds before he could proceed. 
Then with courageous self-control he added, 
‘But it is always the Angel of sorrow that lifts 
for us the veil that hangs before the Holy of 
Holies.. ? 
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If it were but some little thing 
Our Lord saw fit to take away, 
A wound with but a slender sting, 
A trouble lasting but a day, 
A pang that could be cured ere long— 
How could our human faith grow strong? 


But when He takes our heart’s desire 
All in a moment’s agony, 
Our spirits pass within the fire, 
And think that surely they must die; 
Yet walking in that fierce despair 
Find they can trust Him even there. 


Nor few are they who thus have seen, 
Although with bitter weeping blind, 

That never that dear Lord hath been 
Before so tender or so kind; 

No sunny hours could ever prove, 

As proves this night of storms, His love. 


We know not how His comforts come, 
We see no wondrous Form appear, 
We feel no Hand—the world is dumb, 

And yet we know He draweth near; 
And as He toucheth us—that hour 
The agony has lost its power. 


Nor ever, though our life be long, 
And new delights should bring their aid, 
Can we forget Who made us strong, 
And bid us never be afraid; 
Who chose that dark and fearful place, 
To let us see Him face to face.* 


The Process and the End. 


Ja. v. J1—‘Ye have... 
Lord.’ 


seen the end of the 


JAMES here, as we remember, refers to Job. 
He briefly sums up the memorable book which 
bears that name under two headings, ‘the 
patience of Job,’ and ‘the end of the Lord.’ 
Terribly did the patriarch suffer. Not always 
did he suffer well; some sorrowful words, 
some even deplorable words, escaped him in his 
bewilderment of loss and misery, physical and 
mental. But on the whole, in a very wonder-: 
ful way, he had ‘patience’; he persisted in the 
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conviction that the eternal Judge was on the 
side of right, not wrong, though the tempta- 
tions to think the opposite seemed to crowd 
around his darkened eyes. Then at length the 
Lord interposed in direct remonstrance with 
His servant: He brought him to his knees in 
complete confession and surrender by a path 
which we certainly should not have forecast, 
the manifestation of His inscrutable wisdom 
and power in the glories of creation. How- 
ever, to his knees Job was brought, breathing 
out words which are now immortal as the 
voice of the awakened soul; ‘Mine eye seeth 
thee, wherefore I abhor myself.’ Then comes 
‘the end of the Lord.’ He turns towards His 
servant in a benign and wonderful reversal 
of his sorrows, yes, and a more than reversal. 
He gives him the splendid privilege of being 
the prevailing intercessor for his misguided 
friends, and then heaps upon him a rich 
abundance of temporal mercies, lighted up 
with the light of the smile and peace of God. 

There is a message here which reaches far 
beyond the particular circumstances. Is not 
this view of the character of our gracious God, 
as it comes out in ‘the end of the Lord,’ a 
view to suggest encouragement to troubled 
faith under innumerable varieties of trouble? 
Does it not suggest to us the weight and truth 
of the often repeated appeals of Scripture, 


not least in the Psalms, ‘to ‘wait for the Lord’?, 


“Blessed are all they that wait for him.’ ‘My 
_ soul, wait thou only upon God.’ ‘Since the 
beginning of the world men have not heard, 
nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath pre- 
pared for him that waiteth for him.’ ‘Said I 
not unto thee that, if thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see the glory of God?’ ‘What 
I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’ 


1. The teaching of the passage is very 
simple; and yet there is no lesson that our 
time needs more than this, for it is a rebuke 
to our tendency to pronounce judgment upon 
an intermediate process as if we were dealing 
with the final problem. We take up an un- 
finished article of manufacture, with its 


tangled, ragged edges, and its coarse and 
unattractive appearance. ‘Call this the fruit 
of design!’ we say. To our eyes it is so shape- 
less that we may go so far as to say that there 
is no evidence of a design in it, or if there 
is, it is a blundering and ineffectual piece of 
work, and proves either a lack of power in 
the designer or else a breakdown in the 
machinery. The simple fact, of course, is that 
it is unfinished. We do not hold the key 
to the whole design. We prematurely ,and 
unjustly pronounce judgment upon the un- 
finished product, crude and imperfect, as if it 
bore all the final touches of the master’s hand. 
Impatience is always injustice. 

If we were to go to-day into the operating- 
room of one of the great hospitals, we might 
see things that would make us shudder and 
suffer an agony of terror and of horror. Our 
first impression would be that this kind of 
work was the devil’s business, and that it 
could not possibly be full of pity and mercy. 
But possibly months after this we meet the 
very person who was the subject of the opera~ 
tion, and we discover that he is now free from 
pain, rejoicing in a new lease of health and 
life, and we begin to deplore the harshness 
and the folly of our rash and impatient judg- 
ment. We see clearly now that to condemn, 
as if it were the end, what is only a painful 
intermediate state is an unpardonable in- 
justice. 


2. ‘But is suffering necessary?’ somebody 
says. ‘Could not God have done without it?’ 
We neede not go into that question, for the 
reason that whatever we say we shall always 
end here—that we cannot price character in 
the currency of pain. All we know is this, 
the tender heart, the humble spirit, the earnest, 
chastened temper, the sense of a Divine love 
constraining through all the extremities of 
affliction—there are no gains in all the world 
that are comparable to them; nor is there 
any other way to acquire them than through 
pain, To this all the painful intermediate 
process is leading up. We did not see it at 
the time. We thought faith was being taken 
away when it was only being reconstructed. 
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We thought character was being blighted when 
it was only being chastened and strengthened. 
We judged by the process when we should 
have waited for the product—the goal of 
God. The Lord is full of pity and mercy. 

{ When sometimes in a quiet hour I try 
to gather up my own reminiscences of the 
bereavements through which I have known 
Christian people pass, I am astonished at the 
impressive uniformity of testimony. There 
are always circumstances of mercy. Even the 
most stunned from the blow are able to realize 
that the hand that has smitten them is merci- 
ful. Sometimes the insight comes only with 
the fleeting of the years in the final retrospect. 
We grow surer and more confident as the years 
go by that, however the present appearances 
deceive us, if we could see the end it would 
be merciful. Yes, there are lighted torches 
enough in life if only we had the courage and 
the wisdom to walk by them. 

_A young fellow in one of the London hos- 
pitals, suffering from the consequences of his 
own folly and self-indulgence, said to the 
visiting doctor, who mentioned it to me, ‘Sir, 
God Almighty writes a very plain hand.’ He 
does. The mercy of the providential order of 
His universe is that sin never goes unpunished. 
The punishment is not always so open for 
everyone to see as in the case I have indicated, 
and for this reason. No human eye can 
watch by the death-bed of an ideal. No phy- 
sician can operate for cataract of the soul. 
Men who seek the world and gain it do not 
always lose their souls, but as it has been ably 
said, “they always lose soul.’ That is part of 
the penalty they pay, the punishment they 
endure. They may not trouble about it at 
the time, but when some day they have the 
leisure and the disposition to read the moral 
of their lives, it is very legible. God Almighty 
writes a very plain hand. They can hardly 
fail to see that the law of degeneration which 
they have despised is not a law of cruelty and 
vengeance, but a law of mercy and of love 
which would fain have gathered them under 
its wings, but they would not.2 


1C. 8. Horne, in The British Congregationalist, 
August 14, 1913. 
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Straightforward Speech. 


Ja. v. 12.—‘ Let your yea be yea; and your nay, 
nay.’ 


Tus monosyllabic text, which calls us to a 
monosyllabic life, gives us one of the manifold 
definitions of the Christian life. The Christian 
life is a life of truth-speaking. It is a life in 
which our words match our thoughts, and our 
thoughts fit the facts. This is not a peculiar 
definition of the Christian life; neither is it a 
trivial definition. The faculty of speech is the 
greatest gift of God to man, and by no other 
faculty can we make the power of God which 
dwells within us so largely felt by our fellow- 
men. 

The text is radical; it goes down to the 
roots of human life. Its brief words weigh 
tons. They strike all hypocrisy out of life. 
They strike all. compromise with evil out of 
life. They compel a man to take sides in 
every great struggle between right and wrong, 
between truth and error, between the whole- 
some and the hurtful, between the genuine 
and the false. We must give an unhesitating 
‘yea’ to the cause of good in the world 
—i.e., our allegiance to the cause of good 
must be one of absolute loyalty and of com- 
plete self-surrender; and we must give an 
uncompromising and unchangeable ‘nay’ to the 
solicitation of the cause of evil in the world— 
i.€., our opposition to evil in all its forms 
must be unqualified and deep-seated and fear- 
less and manifest. We must throw ourselves 
against evil for all we are worth. This is 
what it means to be a ‘yea-man’ and 4 ‘nay- © 
man.’ The terms ‘yea’ and ‘nay’ are the 
heaviest-charged words in human language. 
The spoken ‘yea’ is the marriage of the will 
to good; and the spoken ‘nay’ is the veto- 
power of the will putting the stamp of con- 
demnation upon evil. They both carry char- 
acter in them, they are both the symbols of 
strength and of granite fibre in a man’s moral 
nature. When we penetrate to the lowest roots 
of our actions in life and find how our actions 
originate, we find that the seed of everything 
is a ‘yea’ or a ‘nay’—4.e., the seed of every 
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action is a choice or a refusal. Since this is 
SO, it is essential that in our motives and in 
our speech and in our deeds this ‘yea power’ 
and this ‘nay power’ which mould and shape 
and develop our lives shall be truthfully and 
rightly exercised. 


1. Let us give great care to the selection 
and use of words. Do we realize the power of 
words? Do we realize what they represent? 
They represent us. Our words are as much 
our own as our thoughts are. They are the 
incarnation of our thoughts, just as our 
body is the incarnation of our soul. If we 
change our words, we change our thought. 
Now, if we are to represent ourselves cor- 
rectly, we must see to it that we choose correct 
words. 

Our text suggests the words we ought to use 
—the simplest words; words which are sun- 
beams in human speech; words of the ‘yea’ 
and ‘nay’ order. We cannot equivocate with 
such words. We have got to tell the truth, or 
else lie out and out. These are the words that 
the strongest writers use. Books that deal in 
monosyllables are immortal. The grand and 
tender passages in the English Bible are those 
which are couched almost entirely in the words 
of one syllable—the twenty-third Psalm, 
David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan, the 
Gospel according to John, are instances. The 
finest sentence ever uttered in human language 
is said to be that which refers to the creation 
of light: ‘And God said, Let there be light; 
and there was light.’ Every word in this 
noted sentence is a single syllable. It is with 
words as it is with sunbeams: the more they 
are condensed the deeper they burn. 

I do not know that I can better give you 
my idea of the strength and value of small 
words than by quoting a little poem translated 
from the German and published lately in The 
New York School Journal. It is unique in its 
way, and worth its weight in gold. It runs 
on this wise: 


Six little words do claim me every day, 
Shall, must, and can, with will and ought and 
may. 
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Shall is the law within inscribed by Heaven, 
The goal to which I by myself am driven. 


Must is the bound not to be overpast, 
Where by the world and nature I’m held fast. 


Can is the measure of my personal dower, 
Of deed and art, science and practised power. 


Will is my noblest crown, my brightest, best, 
Freedom’s own seal upon my soul imprest. 


Ought the inscription on the seal set fair 
On Freedom’s open door, a bolt ’tis there. 


And lastly may ’mong courses mixed, 
The vaguely possible by the moment fixed. 


Shall, must, and can, with will and ought and. 
May ; 
These are the six that claim me every day. 


Only when God doth teach do I know what 
each day 
I shall, I must, I can, I will, I ought, I may. 


2. Straightforward speech and genuine- 
ness of life must have behind them a genuine 
and straightforward personality. My person- 
ality is the source of the life I live. My per- 
sonality is the soul of what I utter. Life and 
speech only give expression to personality. 
We shall never habitually speak the truth if © 
we aim only at speaking it; we must aim at. 
living it. We must aim at being the truth. 
Truth must be the genius of our life. The 
whole world knows that behind speech is per- 
sonality. The man fills his own words. Char- 
acter is the latent heat in words. The man 
behind gives words their momentum and pro- 
jectile force. 

{| In the Iad Homer makes Thersites deliver 
a speech against Agamemnon. The speech in 
ink is magnificent. It is among the finest 
things in the Ziad. But it had no effect upon: 
the troops. Its only effect was to bring down 
the staff of Ulysses upon the shoulders of the 
speaker. What was the source of weakness? 
The personality of Thersites. Pope says that. 


‘ 
1D. Gregg, Our Best Moods, 102. 
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if Ulysses had made that speech, the troops 


would have sailed for Greece that very night. 
In engineering it is a rule that a cannon should 
be at least one hundred times heavier than 
its shot. A man’s character should be a hun- 
dred times heavier than what he says. Per- 
sonality both originates our words and gives 
them their force. 

When a man has harmonized all his facul- 
ties with one another, when he has learned to 
love what God loves, and hate what God hates, 
then he is like some of those majestic repre- 
sentations of full-orbed human nature which 
Michael Angelo has given to us, or which have 
come to us from the ancients. A) friend of 
mine wrote from Paris, just after he had seen 
some of these masterpieces: ‘I stood in the 
basement of the Louvre the other day, and 
there was the Venus de Milo, and there, too, 
was the Sleeping Greek Slave in the market- 
place, the marble creation of the artist. The 
man was majestic in quantity and quality of 
bemg. He had in him the possibility of power 
unfathomable, and yet he was tender as any 
drop of dew. A lion was in him, a dove also. 
Not only was his massiveness overpowering 
when you took a full view of it, but his tender- 
ness was equally overpowering. It is easy to 
find a, man large enough, but it is not easy to 
find a man of fine quality and of great size 
combined. The Venus, with its womanly 
purity and ideality, was as grand as the Greek 
Slave. I asked a young man, somewhat 
tempted by Parisian life, who was looking at 
these works of art: ‘‘If these people were 
turned out to wander round the world, would 
they come back dissipated?’’ His answer was, 
““They would come back without the smell of 
fire upon them.’’ ‘‘How do you know?’’ He 
replied, ‘‘Look at them! They are too great 


' to be tempted.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said I, ‘‘they are to 


‘go round the world; they are to be free from 
family police; they are to be subjected to all 
the temptation of modern luxury.’’ ‘‘They 
would come back with not a single hair of their 


head singed.”’? ‘‘How do you know??? ‘‘Look 


at them! They are too great to stoop.’’ They 


' had in them a full-orbed human nature; and 
that young man, no philosopher, simply a. 


v. 14,15 


person of good praetical instinct, felt that 
nothing can make a man who has all the 
wheels moving in him act against conscience 
and reason. The whole make-up of such a man 
is against this.’ + 


Anointing and Prayer. 


Ja. v. 14, 15—‘Is any among you sick? Let 
him call for the elders of the church; and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord; and the.prayer of faith shall save 
him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; 
and if he have committed sins, it shall be forgiven 
him’ (RY). 


1. What is this anointing with oil that is to 
precede or accompany the prayer of faith? 
Anointing or rubbing with oil was a common 
practice in the first century of the Christian 
era. When Christ sent out His disciples, two 
by two, to herald His Kingdom, we read that 
they ‘anointed with oil many that were sick 
and healed them.’ This was a miraculous 
healing, yet it made use of a general practice 
of the time. Greek and Roman physicians 
recommended poultices made of wine and oil or 
vinegar and oil. The Good Samaritan poured 
oil and wine into the wounds of the man by 
the roadside. Josephus advised its use. Isaiah 
calls attention in the first chapter of his pro- 
phecy to the mollifying effect of oil. Pure oil 
used as an unguent is a common and useful 
remedy for certain diseases even to this day. 
As this was one of the best remedial agents 
of his time, James recommends its use as a 
physician might prescribe any medicine at the 
present day. Works accompany prayer. Phy- 
sicians and nurses should leave no means 
untried that experience pronounces of avail, 
or that may help to the recovery of the sick. 


2. Consider, next, the prayer of faith. 
Whose faith? Manifestly the faith of him who 
offers the prayer. The expression allows of no 
other interpretation. It is a prayer offered by 
a believer in Christ; to be more explicit, by the 
elder who hag been summoned to the bedside. 
This interpretation, however, does. not pre- 
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clude faith on the part of the sick. James is 
writing to Christians. In the beginning of his 
letter he calls them brethren. The sick man 
has manifested his faith in sending for the 
elders of the church. They are present in 
response to his call. Unless he had faith in 
prayer and believed that the effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous man availeth much, 
he would not have called them to his bedside. 
The prayer of faith, then, is the earnest sup- 
_plieation of the man of God, entreating the 
Lord to heal, for it is He who forgiveth all 
our iniquities, and healeth all our diseases. 


3. Again we read: ‘The prayer of faith 
shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up.’ Does this saying refer to 
bodily healing or to soul salvation? Without 


. doubt to the former, for the Apostle goes on | 


to say that if the sick man ‘have committed 
sins, it shall be forgiven him.’ Soul restora- 
tion accompanies bodily healing, and both 
these blessed gifts come in answer to the prayer 
of faith. James does not say they may come. 
He is very emphatic. They shall come. Are 
we then to understand that any prayer offered 
in faith by the bedside of any person, or at 
least of any Christian, will be followed by 
recovery from illness and by Divine forgive- 
ness? If this were so, death from sickness 
would be speedily banished from any Christian 
community, for some godly man might surely 
be found willing to pray in faith by the bed- 
side of every invalid. If you insist that the 
sick man must also be a holy man, then there 
are scores of devout, earnest workers for Christ 
whom the Church would not suffer to die. And 


yet good men whose recovery is prayed for 


earnestly by other good men die daily. How, 
then, shall we reconcile the promise of James 
with the well-known facts of life? To this 
several answers are given. 

_ (A) First: there are those who claim that 
this promise of James is meant to apply only 
to the Apostolic Church. The Apostles and 
some other disciples had extraordinary and 
miraculous powers given them of God. ‘In 
my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up 


serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover.’ These 
miraculous gifts continued for some time in 
the Church until the need had passed. Such 
miracles were the tolling of the bell to call 
men to hear the sermon. They were witnesses 
to the truth of the gospel. They were neces- 
sary in laying foundations. Now that God 
has abundantly confirmed the truth, they are 
no longer needed, and this injunction of 
James has, therefore, no special force; neither 
may one expect these results to follow the 
prayer of faith at the present time. There 
is some truth in this explanation, but it is not 
the whole truth. 

(2) Second: there are those who claim that 
this gift of miraculous healing following 
the prayer of faith has not been wholly lost 
to the Church. They assert that all through 
the Christian centuries, and even at the present 
time, God has bestowed this apostolic gift 
on certain individuals to keep alive a know- 
ledge of His power. They relate instance 
after instance of wonderful cures in answer 
to prayer. Everyone has heard of them. Were 
it necessary, volumes of testimony could be 
obtained. When Luther heard that his friend 
Myconius was dying he fell on his knees: ‘O 
Lord, my God, no! ‘Thou must not yet take 
our brother, Myconius, to Thyself. Thy cause 
will not prosper without him. Amen.’ Then 
he rose and wrote: ‘There is no cause for 
fear, dear Myconius, the Lord will not let 
me hear thou art dead. You shall not and 
must not die. Amen.’ This letter roused 
Myconius in such a manner and produced such 
an impression that ‘the ulcer in his lung dis- 
charged itself and he recovered.’ Luther’s 
prayer was the prayer of faith, the prayer 
that never wavered. 

Dr. Deems, in upholding this view in 
his book upon the Epistle of James, 
The Gospel of Common-Sense, says that in 
such answers to prayer three things seem to 
have always concurred when the Presbyter has 
been called: ‘(1) The impression has been 
powerfully made that prayer should be offered 
for the entire recovery of the patient. (2) 
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The patient has concurred in this impression 
and united in the prayer for his own recovery. 
(3) The person so recovered was duly and 
truly penitent for all his sins, and seeking 
forgiveness for them as a thing much more 
important than his restoration to physical 
health.’ Thus guarded, this view will meet 
with general approval. There is nothing in 
Seripture that limits the power of God to any 
time. In fact, we believe that from time to 
time God does hear prayer and raise up a 
man from sickness, even after his recovery 
has seemed impossible to skilful physicians. 
The trouble comes from the perversion of this 
doctrine. It leads to the ‘setting up of faith 
shops and the peddling out of faith cures.’ 
It leads some so far as to believe it is a sin 
to use any remedy for the sick, in some 
instances forbidding a poultice or even the 
proper joining of a broken bone. Such belief 
is without sense or reason, and is apt in its 
reaction to lead to an abandonment of faith 
altogether. 


4. What, then, shall be our interpretation, 
and how shall we teach the people the truth 
underlying this passage? We should show 
them that, while the age of special miraculous 
gifts of healing has passed, the Lord does hear 
and answer prayer for the sick. Hezekiah 
prayed and God lengthened his life fifteen 
years. Isaiah said, however, ‘Take a lump 
of figs. And they took and laid it on the 
boil, and he recovered.’ The prayer of faith 


' needs to be supplemented by the best-known 


means of cure. Moreover, the prayer of faith 
for the sick is subject to the limitations of 
all true prayer. We should always pray in 
most humble submission to the will of God. 
“God’s ‘‘No”’ is as really an answer to prayer 
as God’s ‘‘Yes.’’’ It cannot be the intention 
of the Lord to heal every case of bodily sick- 
ness. The prayer of faith includes reason and 
common-sense; more than all, it never seeks 
to have our will overrule God’s will. Its whole 
spirit eries, ‘Thy will be done.’ Realizing 
the words of Christ, ‘What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,’ it 
comes boldly to the throne of grace to find 


help in every time of sickness, but leaves 
results with God.* 

| Examples of healing after prayer and 
anointing are given in Smellie’s biography of 
Evan H. Hopkins. One case is that of Arch- | 
deacon Basil Wilberforce. In April, 1889, 
three years after his recovery, he told it him- 
self, in response to an inquiry from a well- 
known daily paper. 

‘I have no shadow of doubt that I was 
healed by the Lord’s blessing upon His own 
word recorded in James v. 15, 16. But as in 
so many cases, there was sufficient margin of 
time, and possibility of change of tissue, be- 
tween the anointing and the recovery, to 
justify the sceptic in disconnecting the two. 
Therefore my experience has been of more 
value in strengthening my own faith than in 
the direction of public testimony. 

I can only say that my internal ailment was 
of such a nature that leading surgeons declared 
it to be incurable except at the cost of-a severe 
operation, which leading physicians thought 
me unable at the time to endure with safety. 

While endeavouring at the seaside to gain 
strength for the operation, the passage in 
James was impressed with indescribable force 
upon my mind. I resisted it, and reasoned 
with myself against it for two months. I even 
eame up to London, and settled in a house 
near an eminent surgeon that I might undergo 
the operation. But the spiritual pressure in- 
ereased, until at last I sent for elders, men of 
God, full of faith, by whom I was prayed over 
and anointed; and in a few weeks the internal 
ailment passed entirely away. This was the 
Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in mine 
eyes.’ ? 


Healing and Prayer. 


Ja. v. 14—‘Is any among you sick? let him call 
for the elders of the Church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing [or having anointed] him with 
oil in the name of the Lord’ (RY). 


AN important pamphlet was _ published 
recently. It bears the title The Mimstry of 
Healing; and it is the report of an official 


1J. F. Forbes. 
2Hvan Henry Hopkins, 192. 
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committee appointed by the Avrehbishop of 
Canterbury to consider what is commonly 
called faith-healing. The subject attracts much 
attention at the present time. There are many 
who wish to know what experts have to say 
about it. Extravagant claims arouse hopes 
which are too often disappointed. Yet sur- 
prising cures do at times take place. So we 
are anxious to avoid the extremes alike of 
scepticism and of superstition. We are not 
satisfied merely to hear what religious enthus- 
jasts have to say. We want to know the 
opinions of eminent medical men, especially of 
those called psychologists, whose special study 
is the working of the human mind. . . . Some 
may be disappointed by what they find in the 
report. They will deem it too cautious, too 
restrained. But when men with a reputation 
to lose discuss a matter like faith-healing, 
where scientific research is far from com- 
plete, we naturally expect cautious judgment. 
None the less, there are certain definite and 
very significant statements in the report. 


1. First of all, what is the nature of ill- 
health, and what is its relation to the Will 
of God? Health, says the committee, is an 
orderly condition of body, mind, and spirit; 
and is God’s primary Will for all His children. 
Disease is an evil to be combated; and it is 
to be combated in God’s Name and as a way 
of carrying out His Will. The committee thus 


- emphatically rejects the idea, taught in Mrs. 


Baker Eddy’s system of Christian Science, 
that ill-health is an illusion. fIll-health, as 
common-sense affirms, is an actual evil. We 
cannot ‘think it away.’ Obviously, like all 
other forms of evil, it is permitted by God to 
exist. Why? The committee can only offer 
suggestions. It may be permitted, say its 
members, as a result of man’s misuse of his 
freedom. It may be, as a stimulus to human 
sympathy and scientific research. It may be, 
as a means of spiritual discipline and efficiency. 
We cannot solve the problem of evil, because, 
with our finite minds, we cannot see the 
whole working of the universe as God sees it. 
But we do not get rid of our perplexities by 
saying that evil does not exist, and that, there- 
fore, there is no problem to solve. 


2. There are three ways of healing the body, 
says the committee. We may use material 
methods—surgery, drugs, and diet; or we may 
employ psychical methods, which influence the 
working of the mind; or we may have re- 
course to devotional and sacramental means 
of giving religious confidence. In all these 
agencies faith may, and often does, contribute 
powerfully to the cure. Very wisely, the com- 
mittee insists that we must not use faith-heal- 
ing instead of medical and surgical skill. No 
sick person must look to a clergyman or faith- 
healer to do what it is the physician’s or 
surgeon’s duty to do. The Church ought to 
develop in all its members a right attitude of 
love and confidence towards God. It ought to 
bring together those who eare for the soul and 
those who care for the body. Its ministers 
ought to insist on hygiene and plain living 
as part of the ordinance of God. In sickness 
it is right to use prayer and other religious 
avenues to health, but we must not ignore or 
refuse the scientific discoveries and skill of 
those who investigate the interaction of spirit, 
mind, and body. All this is obvious common- 
sense, you may say. Yes, but it is sometimes 
forgotten. 

What we may term non-religious faith-heal- 
ing has of late gained a somewhat dangerous 
vogue because of the ‘new psychology.’ The 
war produced much ill-health of which mental 
anxiety was the cause; and the successful 
application of new ideas to the cure of ‘shell- 
shock’ has excited popular curiosity. The 
committee’s cold wisdom will come to some 
like a shower of cold water over an excited 
man. The report points out that there are 
three forms of mental influence. 

(1) There is, first, ordinary education, the 
training of the conscious mind. Reason and 
argument, though some seem to forget the fact, 
are often effective means of overcoming men- 
tal and moral disorder. Sound common-sense, 
such as we give to a child, is also helpful to 
the full-grown, though cranky, man or woman. 
Some cases of functional paralysis can be 
cured in this obvious manner. 

(2) In the second place, in mental healing 
we may use the process of ‘suggestion,’ which 
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influences the sub-conscious working of the 
mind. In suggestion the minds of others in- 
fluence us, although we are unaware of the 
fact. Suggestion is far more active and more 
powerful than we imagine; that is why it is 
necessary to choose good friends. The hyp- 
notizer works by putting his patient in a state 
where suggestions are readily received. Now, 
it is indisputable that the source of many 
nervous and moral ills lies in the sub-conscious 
and unconscious parts of the mind. Hence 
suggestion can be used as a process of cure. 
But hypnotic suggestion is a dangerous thing 
to play with, best left to experienced and 
trustworthy experts. 

(3) The third form of mental healing is 
the much-discussed psycho-analysis. Those 
who practise this method seek to analyse the 
contents of what are supposed to be the deepest 
layers of the mind. By so doing, they believe 
that they can discover hidden ‘complexes,’ 
as it were snags in the mind, which disturb 
the normal flow of mental activity. There 
are radical differences, alike of theory and 
practice, between different psycho-analytical 
schools. Much popular writing on the subject 
is merely pretentious, and sometimes dis- 
gusting, verbiage. The committee declines to 
express an opinion as to the value of recent 
theories of the ultimate origin of mental dis- 
eases. Such theories may be modified by fur- 
ther investigation. But the report urges that 
all who have ‘cure of souls’ should study recent 
developments of psychological practice. An 
emphatic warning against amateur psycho- 
analysis is given, ‘In unskilled hands forces 
may be liberated that the amateur healer is 
incapable of controlling.’ The last state of 
that man or woman will be worse than the 
first. The committee also says truly that some 

modern psycho-analytical teaching ‘is sub- 
versive of both moral and religious principles. ’ 


3. We come now to the religious aspect of 
mental healing. Here the great question is 
—Can Christian or other religious healers 
effect cures that are unique? Have they 

_ greater powers than men who do not appeal 
_ to religious emotion? The committee, in effect, 


says ‘No.’ Some cures wrought by spiritual 
healing are remarkable. But equally remark- 
able cures can be obtained,‘by psychotherapy 
without religion.’ And these can be paralleled 
by what sometimes happens even in the grave 
cases of ordinary medical practice. This con- 
clusion will disappoint many religious people. 
I am glad that a committee of distinguished 
men should bluntly state what it believes to be 
true. An honest refusal to make extravagant 
claims will commend the report to educated 
men and women within and without our 
Church. 

Needless to say, the committee regards 
spiritual methods of healing as of great value. 
Fellowship with God, and trust in His love 
and merey, bring peace to the soul. They 
ereate in the patient a disposition towards 
health. He who is uplifted by the presence 
and power of Christ has that ordered mind 
and. spirit which tends to overcome bodily dis- 
order. The knowledge that the prayers of 
minister and friends are offered on his behalf 
gives courage and hope. It may be that 
health will not be restored. God’s Will be 
done. He who, through Christ, has reached 
communion with God has entered on that 
eternal life in which death gains no victory. 

So the committee rightly insists that the 
healing presence of Christ is spiritual in its 
origin and aims. It may lead to bodily health ; 
but a more important need is that man’s 
whole nature should be raised to a higher 
plane, fitted for life beyond the grave. To 
this end the committee welcomes the use of 
religious services of healing, and suggests that 
they should be authorized in our Church. 

A majority of the committee goes further, 
and advocates the introduction of a Service 
of Unetion, in which the sick man should be 
anointed with oil. Those who desire a service 
of anointing quote the words of St. James, ‘Is 
any among you sick? Let him call the elders 
of the Church, and let them pray over him, 


anointing [or having anointed] him with oil — 


in the name of the Lord.’ To understand this 
passage, we must remember that to anoint 
with oil was in ancient times as common a 
part of medical treatment as was blood-letting 
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two centuries ago. St. James thus advises 
that the elders of the Church should combine 
prayer with ordinary medical treatment. He 
does not suggest that the oil should be first 
blessed, and that then it will have curative 
properties. ‘The prayer of faith,’ he says, 
‘shall save him that is sick.’ But in one service 
now advocated it is proposed to ask God to 
bless and sanctify oil that those who shall be 
anointed with it ‘may be delivered from all 
sickness.’ Thus the Holy Oil, and not faith, 
is to cure. The idea seems to me to be mere 
superstition. There is no rational connection 
between the oil and the cure, just as there is 
no rational connection between walking under 
a ladder and the misfortune which is sup- 
posed to follow. 

Let us, then, not be tempted to sanction 
any service of religious healing which opens 
the way to those magical ideas which continue 
to. dog religion like its shadow. Our Eliza- 
bethan forefathers did well to abolish the 
service of anointing the sick and to use the 
term ‘corrupt’ in regard to its development 
as extreme unction. Our Church in the past 
has been unwise in not emphasising the close 
connection that exists between spiritual and 
bodily health. Let us lay greater stress on 
this side of the teaching of our Lord; but 
let us preserve the spiritual simplicity and 
the rich purity of the faith which Christ gave 
to mankind.* 


Energized Prayer. 


Ja. v. 16— ‘The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.’ 


Iv is often plausible, and it is sometimes true, 
to say that the Revised Version has missed 
the rhythm of the English language; it is 
rarely possible to say that it has missed the 
meaning of the Hebrew or the Greek. There 
is one case, however. And it is the more sur- 
prising in that it is a clear case of insufficient 
scholarship. The Revisers believed that the 
word which ends a famous verse in the Epistle 


ae W. Barnes, in The Guardian, Jan. 25, 1924, 
p. 69. 
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of James is active in meaning; scholars are 
now unanimous in holding that it is passive. 

The verse is this: ‘The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’ 
In the Revised Version the translation is a 
surprise of difference: ‘The supplication of 
a righteous man availeth much in its work- 
ing.’ The first difference is in the change of 
‘prayer’ into ‘supplication.’ It is a needless 
change. The Revisers would not have made 
it if they had not been under a mild bondage 
to their rule of using the same English word, 
for the same Greek word. Here the Greek 
word is different from the ordinary word for 
‘prayer,’ and the Revisers simply tell us so. 

The rest of the change, great as it is, is 
all due to a single word in the Greek. It is 
the word which ends the sentence, the word 
energoumené. The Authorized translators 
render this word by two adjectives, ‘effectual 
fervent’; the Revisers by a phrase, ‘in its 
working.’ 

Now if the Authorized translators had left 
out the adjective ‘effectual,’ which creates an 
awkward tautology with ‘availeth,’ they would 
not have been far off the meaning. The Re- 
visers have missed it altogether. They have 
produced an amazingly feeble statement. How 
could they allow themselves to think that the 
Apostle of the style that is terse to obscurity 
would have been guilty of such a tailing away? 
Moreover, they have probably made the - 
Apestle say something quite other than he 
did say. For he did not say that every prayer 
of a righteous man is of much avail; he said 
the fervent prayer of a righteous man. And 
finally they have been guilty of a slip in 
scholarship, as has already been charged 
against them. In one respect only have they 
made an improvement on the Authorized 
translation. They have placed at the end of 
the sentence their translation of that word 
which James himself had placed at the end. 

If we wished to translate the Greek words 
literally and in their order, we could not do 
better than turn to the rendering of Dr. 
Rendel Harris and adopt it. His rendering 
is: ‘The prayer of a righteous man is of 
ereat force [when] energized.’ Manifestly 
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the whole virtue of the statement lies in the 
last word. That is why it is the last word. 
What does it mean? Dean Armitage Robin- 
son thinks it means ‘set in operation’ by 
Divine agency. Dr. Rendel Harris remembers 
that ‘real prayer is connected in a most inti- 
mate manner with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit,’ and suggests, though with a ‘perhaps,’ 
that that is what is meant by ‘energized.’ But 
the meaning is not so obvious or so ordinary 
as these great expositors would have us think. 
And it is very much more profitable. 


1. James speaks of the prayer of a righteous 
man. Has he any particular righteous man 
in his mind? Certainly. His great example 
of the righteous man who prayed and pre- 
_ vailed is Elijah. In the very next verse he 
says, ‘Elijah was a man of like passions with 
us, and he prayed fervently that it might not 
rain; and it rained not on the earth for three 
years and six months. And he prayed again; 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit.’ Well, what was the 
characteristic of the prayer of Elijah? Its 
fervency. ‘He prayed fervently,’ says the 
Apostle. He used that peculiar Hebrew 
idiom ‘praying he prayed,’ so familiar to us 
in the Old Testament in spite of its frequent. 
disguise in our English versions. 

We have only to turn to our word with this 
in our mind. ‘The prayer of a righteous man 
is of great force [when] energized’—not 
_tmerely when energized by the Holy Spirit, as 
every effectual prayer must be; its force 
comes from the energy that the man himself 
throws into it. ‘The prayer of a righteous 
man is of great influence when he throws his 
whole energy into it.’ The Apostle hag in 


_ his mind, and that right vividly, the scene on~ 


Mount Carmel after the overthrow of the 
priests of Baal. ‘And Elijah went up to the 
top of Carmel; and he bowed himself down 
_ upon the earth, and put his face between his 
knees. And he said to his servant, Go up now, 
look toward the sea. And he went up, and 
looked, and said, There is nothing. And he 
said, Go again seven times. And it came to 


pass at the seventh time that he said, Behold, 
there ariseth a cloud out of the sea, as small 
as a man’s hand. And he said, Go up, say 
unto Ahab, Make ready thy chariot, and get 
thee down that the rain stop thee not.’ 


2. In Churches in which there is no Liturgy 
in use there has come a change in the emphasis 
of prayer within recent years. The emphasis 
has passed from Confession to Intercession. 
It is within the memory of many that the 
first prayer in public worship was called the 
Long Prayer, and consisted mainly of acts of 
confession. That prayer is now shortened. It 
is often shorter than the prayer that follows 
it, which is known as the Intercessory Prayer. 
It is impossible to miss the fact of the change. 
What is the cause of it? 

It has two causes. One cause is the dis- 
covery of Intercession. The Christian con- 
science has been slowly awakening to the amaz 
ing absurdity of prayer to God that begins 
and ends with self. Slowly it has been awak- | 
ening to the existence of a world in need, a 
world tc which the arm of only one in a 
million of us can reach, but which can be 
gathered into our interests and brought under 
the influence of our intercessions. 

The other cause is the demand for absolute 
sincerity. Undoubtedly the feeling has been. 
erowing that the proper place for confession 
of sin is the secret chamber. There is stilk 
room for confession in public. We may still 
confess our sins as a Church, as a Community, 
as a Country. But such confession must be 
general. When the leader in prayer endea- 
vours to confess the sins of the individual 
sinners before him, it is inevitable that they 
should feel that, while he is able to recall many 
an object for intercession which they had for- 
gotten, he cannot bring to remembrance one 
in a hundred of the sins of which they have 
been guilty. And the leader in prayer, know- 
ing this, has felt that it is not possible to com- 
fess particular sins and be sincere. For the 
particular sins he has most acquaintance with 
are the sins of his own heart and life, and the 
public worship of God is not the occasion for 
confessing them. 
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3. This, then, we have attained to. We 
know that the first demand upon us is that our 
prayer should be sincere. What we have not 
yet learned, but must now strive to learn, and 
to practise, is that it must also be energetic. 
If intercessory prayer is to prevail, if it is to 
have much influence, we must energize it, we 
must throw into it the energy of our. whole 
personality. 

(1) We must throw our mind into it. For 
we must see to it that we are praying for the 
right things, and that we are praying to the 
right God. 

Are, we praying for the right things? 
James says, ‘We know not what to pray for 
as we ought.’ ‘As we ought,’ he says. Sup- 
pose we are praying for missions. Do we 
know what we are praying for? Success, we 


say. What is success? Success in what? Do. 


we know what missions are for? Do we know 
with any clearness what the missionaries are 
doing? Do we know any mission or any mis- 
sionary intimately? Without some real know- 
ledge we cannot pray as we ought, because 
we do not know what to pray for. 

But we must also pray to the right God. 
In the late war nothing perhaps occurred to 
shake the faith of the believer in Christ—at 
any rate of the half-believer—more than the 
reported prayers of the German Emperor. 
What was wrong with them? No one who has 
put his mind into the matter will answer and 
say ‘insincerity.’ What was wrong with them 
was that they were offered to the wrong God. 
They were offered to a God who is not the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. They were offered to a German God. 
But the true God has no respect of persons 
or of nations. 

(2) Again, we must throw our feelings into 
our prayer. 
of energy in prayer. And we are too timid 
about it. Hezekiah, the great king, prayed 
so energetically that the tears ran down his 
face. So did Nehemiah, the aristocratic 
governor. So did Paul, the once proud Phar- 
isee. We are more careful to hide our emotions. 
Are we as careful to have them? 

(3) Last of all, we must throw our will into 


This is the most obvious evidence * 


our prayer. Now there is no way of throwing 
the will into prayer that is so mighty in mak- 
ing prayer a force as the way of answering 
our own prayer. This is not a way of escape 
from the difficulties of prayer. It is not 
another form of the lame conclusion that what- 
ever else prayer does it does good to those who 
pray. This is one of God’s ways of answering 
prayer. 

There is nothing more certain than that 
God often gives us the opportunity of answer- 
ing our own prayers. And surely there can 
be nothing more gracious. For in this way 
prayer does do good to the man who prays, 
and a very much greater good than the com- 
fortable feeling that it is a good thing to 
pray, which is all that some of us seem to 
think can be got with certainty out of it. 
Does it cost something to fulfil one’s own 
prayers? That is where the good of it lies. 
One may say with scarcely a reserve that its 
good is just in proportion to its sacrifice. 

{| There is no finer example of how we may 
have the gracious opportunity of answering 
our own prayers than that which oecurs in 
the record of the early life of Dr. Hudson 
Taylor.t It is a long story, but to abridge it 
would be to lose the flavour of its gentle sin- 
cerity. This is the story: ‘After concluding 
my last service about ten o’clock that night, a 
poor man asked me to go and pray with his 
wife, saying that she was dying. I readily 
agreed, and on the way to his house asked him 
why he had not sent for the priest, as his 
accent told me he was an Irishman. He had 
done so, he said, but the priest refused to come 
without a payment of eighteen pence, which 
the man did not possess, as the family was 
starving. Immediately it occurred to my mind 
that all the money I had in the world was a . 
solitary half-crown, and that it was in one 
coin; moreover, that while the basin of water- 
gruel I usually took for supper was awaiting 
me, and there was sufficient in the house for 
breakfast in the morning, I certainly had 
nothing for dinner on the coming day. 

Somehow or other there was at once a stop- 
page in the flow of joy in my heart. But 


1 Hudson Taylor in Early Years, 133.. 
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instead of reproving myself I began to reprove 
the poor man, telling him that it was very 
wrong to have allowed things to get into such 
a State as he described, and that he ought to 
have applied to the relieving officer. His 
answer was that he had done so, and was told 
to come at eleven o’clock next morning, but 
that he feared his wife might not live through 
the night. 

**Ab,’’ thought I, ‘‘if only I had two shil- 
lings and a sixpence instead of this half-crown, 
how gladly would I give these poor people a 
shilling!’’? But to part with the half-crown 
was far from my thoughts. I little dreamed 
that the truth of the matter simply was that 
I could trust God plus one and sixpence, but 
was not prepared to trust Him only, without 
any money at all in my pocket. 

My conductor led me into a court, down 
which I followed him with some degree of 
nervousness. I had found myself there before, 
and at my last visit had been roughly handled. 
My tracts had been torn to pieces, and such 
a warning given me not to come again that I 
felt more than a little concerned. Still, it was 
the path of duty, and I followed on. Up a 
miserable flight of stairs into a wretched room 
he led me; and oh, what a sight there pre- 
sented itself! Four or five children stood 
about, their sunken cheeks and temples all 
telling unmistakably the story of slow starva- 
tion, and lying on a wretched pallet was a 
poor, exhausted mother, with a tiny infant 
thirty-six hours old moaning rather than ery- 
ing at her side, for it too seemed spent and 
failing, © 

“Ah,” thought I, ‘‘if I had two shillings 
and a sixpence, instead of half a crown, how 
gladly should they have one and sixpence of 
it.’” But still a wretched unbelief prevented 
me from obeying the impulse to relieve their 
distress at the cost of all I possessed. 

It will scarcely seem strange that I was 
unable to say much to comfort these poor 
people. I needed comfort myself. I began to 
tell them, however, that they must not be cast 
_ down; that though their circumstances were 
very distressing there was a kind and loving 
Father in heaven. But something within me 


eried, ‘‘You hypocrite! telling these uncon- © 
verted people about a kind and loving Father 
in heaven, and not prepared yourself to trust 
Him without half a crown.’’ 

I was nearly choked. How gladly would I 
have compromised with conscience, if I had 
had a florin and a sixpence! I would have 
given the florin thankfully and kept the rest. 
But I was not yet prepared to trust in God 
alone, without the sixpence. 

T'o talk was impossible under these cireum- 
stances, yet strange to say I thought I should 
have no difficulty in praying. Prayer was a 
delightful occupation in those days. Time 
thus spent never seemed wearisome, and I 
knew no lack of words. I seemed to think 
that all I should have to do would be to kneel 
down and pray, and that relief would come ta 
them and to myself together. 

‘“‘You asked me to come and pray with your 
wife, ‘‘I said to the man, ‘‘let us pray.’’?. And. 
I knelt down. 

But no sooner had I opened my lips with 
‘‘Our Father who art in heaven’’ than con- 
science said within, ‘‘Dare you mock God? 
Dare you kneel down and call Him Father 
with that half-crown in your pocket?’’ 

Such a time of conflict then came upon me 
as I have never experienced before or since. 
How I got through that form of prayer I know 
not, and whether the words uttered were con- ° 
nected or disconnected I cannot tell. But L 
arose from my knees in great distress of mind. 

The poor father turned to me and said, 
‘‘You see what a terrible state we are in, sir. 
If you can help us, for God’s sake do!’’ 

At that moment the word flashed into my 
mind, ‘‘Give to him that asketh of thee.’’ And. 
in the word of a King there is power. ; 

I put my hand into my pocket, and slowly 
drawing out the half-crown, gave it to the 
man, telling him that it might seem a small’ 
matter for me to relieve them, seeing that I 
was comparatively well off, but that in part- 
ing with that coin I was giving him my all; 
what I had been trying to tell them was indeed 
true—God really was a Father and might be 
trusted. The joy all came back in full flood. 
tide to my heart. I could say anything and 
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feel it then, and the hindrance to blessing was 
gone—gone, I trust, for ever. 

Not only was the poor woman’s life saved; 
but my life, as I fully realized, had been saved 
too. It might have been a wreck—would have 
been, probably, as a Christian life—had not 
grace at that time conquered, and the striving 
of God’s Spirit been obeyed. 

I well remember how that night, as I went 
home to my lodging, my heart was as light 
as my pocket. The dark, deserted streets 
resounded with a hymn of praise that I could 
not restrain. When I took my basin of gruel 
before retiring, I would not have exchanged 
it for a prince’s feast. I reminded the Lord 
as I knelt at my bedside of His own Word, 
‘‘He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord’’; I asked Him not to let my loan be a 
long one, or I should have no dinner next day. 
And with peace within and peace without, I 
spent a happy, restful night.’ 

We have said that when God gives us the 
opportunity of answering our own interces- 
sion the benefit is ours. So Dr. Hudson Tay- 
lor found. But the benefit is also His. For in 
that way is the gospel preached, in that way 
does the Kingdom of God make progress. 
What tells for God more than character? 
What makes us sure of the love of God more 
than our experience of the love of man? + 


Ye are always singing the good Lord’s praise, 
And publishing all that His hand 

Has wrought for you in the bygone days, 
And all that His heart has planned. 


And verily all that ye say is true; 
For I gratefully confess 

That whatever the Lord has done for you 
He has done for me no less. 


But when I remember the weary ways 
Which my feeble feet have trod, 

And the human love which all my days 
Has helped me along the road, 

Then the love of man is my song of praise 
As well as the love of God. 


1J. Hastings, in The Expository Times, xXvVi. 
292 ff. 


ade 


And I hardly think that I would have seen 
The love of God so clear, 

Unless the love of man had been 
So visible and near. 


Confession. 


Ja. v. 16—‘ Confess your faults one to another.’ 


1. TuesE words imply, in the first place, that 
our religious life is not an isolated thing 
between each man and God, a thing with 
which no other man has anything to do.~ All 
Christians are members of a Body. If they 
come much in contact they are nearly related 
members. And no one has a right to fancy 
that his faults concern himself alone, and that 
no one else has an interest in his being a good 
man. It is true that, for the sake of Christian 
Liberty, there are few cases in which one man 
has a right to interfere with the faults of 
another; but it is not at all true that, because 
no one has a right to interfere with us, there- 
fore we need not regard anyone but- ourselves 
in this matter. There are many faults for 
which we are not responsible to any authority 
but our own conscience; but among these 
faults far the larger part affect our neighbour 
as well as ourselves, and though our neighbour 
has no right to interfere, we shall have to 
answer to God for the mischief that our faults 
have done to that neighbour. 


2. But this is not the only bond that binds 
us to our neighbour. The text implies, further, 
that we may get much help by being open 
about our faults. The Apostle goes on to say, 
‘Confess your faults one to another, and pray 
one for another, that ye may be healed.’ 
Prayer is a means by which everyone can help 
his neighbour, and prayer is not the only 
means, but only one amongst many. Our 
friends can give us sympathy; can sometimes 
give us advice; can always give us encourage- 
ment; very often a friend’s experience will 
help out ours, and make us see more clearly 
than we could do alone what we ought to do. 

{| We sat in the library—where boxes were 
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being packed and books lying about the room, 
prior to departure for Bordighera. And then 
I opened my heart to him as I had hardly 
ever opened it to any stranger before. Doubts 
and fears—sore burdens just then — were 
bluntly put before him, and he sat and listened 
with the utmost patience. It was strange— 
and yet it was not strange—to find myself 
talking to him so freely. I saw, I felt, his 
holiness and nearness to God, and yet I should 
not have been afraid to confess to him most 
seeret sins. There was a humanity about him, 
and a searching honesty, which, along with 
his sympathy, made me feel that he would 
understand me. He would not cast me 
QUA cys, 5 

Just before I left he said—and I can hear 
him now—‘But after all, whatever help or 
comfort any one may try to give you, it is but 
to follow the advice of Jesus. ‘‘Enter into 
thy closet, and shut to thy door, and pray to 
thy Father in secret’’—pour out your heart to 
» God—get down on your knees—He will help 
you as no one else can, and will give you an 
answer of peace.’ * 


3. But the chief benefit of being ready to 
confess faults which our conscience urges us 
to confess is, that we clear our own minds and 
strengthen our own wills. It makes a wonder- 
ful difference in our power of avoiding a fault, 
and it makes a wonderful difference in the 
mischief which a fault can do to us, if we 
only have the courage to tell it to someone 
who cares for us. 

_ (1) In the first place, a concealed fault has 
a most extraordinary power of infecting the 
whole character. It spreads its mischief far 
beyond itself. We do not pray so calmly or 
So simply, because, this secret sin seems to 
mock our prayers. We do not go about our 
ordinary duties with any heart, because even 
though they are done, and well done, we feel 
as if they would be all spoilt by this one 
secret fall. We can have no enjoyment 
in religion, because our conscience mingles 
reproaches with all that we do. The fault may 


1George MacDonald and His Wife, 587. 


not really be half so bad as we fancy. Yet, 
because it is secret, it will take away all the 
springs of our desire to do right, and will rob 
our heart of its chief attraction towards God. 
The sin, while it is concealed, seems to enter 
into all that we think or do. The fact of our 
concealing it seems to makes it peculiarly our 
own. And all that comes from us partakes 
of it. All this is changed the moment we have 
told it. The act of telling it seems, as it were, 
to eireumscribe it within its own proper limits. 
It is wrong; but there is the whole of it 
clearly in view. We have not got rid of it 
by telling it. But we have got rid of the 
infection which it carried with it. We have 
shut it up within itself. We have separated 
ourselves from it. It has lost its power to 
taunt and mock. We are still bound to be 
sorry for it; but we have no longer reason 
to fear it. While it is concealed, we feel like 
hypocrites, we seem to be false, and whatever 
we do right only adds to this feeling. What 
business have we to do right, and pretend to 
be servants of God, while we are secretly cher- 
ishing an unclean thing? But when the fault 
is confessed, we are hypocrites no more, but 
penitent. 

I am convinced that confession plays a 
tremendous part in religious life. I don’t 
think it is too much to say that until a man 
confesses his sin to another man he can never 
really be spiritually vital. One knows scores 
of men who carry guilty consciences, and who 
think they square aecounts by confessing their 
sins in secret to God, and genuinely trying not 
to commit those sins again. Such men can 
never help another; such men haven’t the 
ghost of an idea what redemption means. They 
pretend. Their religion is a form. Their life 
is a dead letter. 

An interesting story occurs tome. A friend 
of mine wanted very much to help a particular 
friend of his who was involved in some trouble 
with a girl. He tried and tried, in vain. He 
asked me why he couldn’t do this thing. He 
wasn’t lacking in sympathy; he wanted to 
help his friend; why couldn’t he? I got him 
to go over his past life. He found that there 
was an unconfessed sin on his conscience. As 
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a schoolboy he had stolen money from his 
father. It was a hard task, but he went to 
his father and confessed his sin. The result 
was not only ability to help his friend, but a 
real pentecostal joy in his own heart. He said 
to me, ‘Now I’m ready to go all the way in 
this thing.’ How simply a man ean be born 
again! One act of honesty. Reality!* . 

(2) Again, closely connected with this is the 
fact that a concealed fault lays a peculiar and 
very heavy burden on the soul. The remorse 
that we feel every now and then for a secret 
fault is far beyond what we feel after we have 
told it. All men agree in this, that to tell a 
fault lightens the burden at once. And in 
extreme cases it has been found that great 
criminals have been driven even to face the 
gallows in order to obtain this relief. The 
burden of a secret fault has been found to 
transcend in pain all other punishments that 
God’s Providence brings on crime. And this 
experience of great crimes is but the magnified 
experience of all faults, however small. A 
secret fault always lays an additional burden 
on the soul, simply because it is seeret. 

J An occasional visitor at our house was 
known all over the surrounding country as 
the Hermit, for his name was never discovered. 
He was perpetually on the move, visiting in 
turn every house within a radius of forty or 
fifty miles; and once about every seven or 
eight weeks he called on us to receive a few 
articles of food—enough for the day’s con- 
sumption. He had a small, sun-parched face, 
and silvery long hair; but his features were 
fine, his teeth white and even, his eyes clear 
grey and keen as a faleon’s. There was always 
a set expression of deep mental anguish on 
his face, intensified with perhaps a touch of 
insanity, which made it painful to look at him. 

On arriving at the house, where the dogs 

would become frantic with terror and rage at 
' sight of him, he would stand resting himself 
for eight or ten minutes; then in a strange 
language, which might have been Hebrew or 
Sanscrit, for there was no person learned 
enough in the country to understand it, he 
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would make a long speech or prayer in a clear 
ringing voice, intoning his words in a mono- 
tonous sing-song. His speech done, he would 
beg, in broken Spanish, for the usual charity. 
From the sounds of certain oft-recurring 
expressions in his recitations we children 
called him ‘Con-stair Lo-vair.’ It was com- 
monly reported that he had at one period of 
his life committed some terrible crime, and 
that, pursued by the phantoms of remorse, he 
had fled to this distant region, where he would 
never be met and denounced by any former 
companion, and had adopted his singular mode 
of life by way of penance. This was, of course, 
mere conjecture, for nothing could be extracted 
from him, When closely questioned or other- 
wise interfered with, then old Con-stair Lo-vair 
would show that. his long cruel penance had 
not yet banished the devil from his heart. A 
terrible wrath would disfigure his countenance 
and kindle his eyes with demoniae fire; and 
in sharp ringing tones, that wounded like 
strokes, he would pour forth a torrent of words 
in his unknown language, doubtless invoking 
every imaginable curse on his tormentor. 

For upwards of twenty years after I as a 
small child made his acquaintance he con- 
tinued faithfully pursuing his dreary rounds, 
exposed to cold and rain in winter and to the 
more trying heats of summer; until at last 
he was discovered lying dead on the plain, 
wasted by old age and famine to a mere 
skeleton, and even in death still erushed down 
with that awful burden he had earried for so 
many years. Thus, consistent to the end, and 
with his secret untold to any sympathetic 
human soul, perished poor old Con-stair 
Lo-vair, the strangest of all strange beings I 
have met with in my journey through life.* 

(3) Again, confessing the fault pledges the 
will to try to prevent a return of it, and no 
other pledge is equally strong. The man who 
is hiding a secret fault says to himself, ‘T 
will not tell of this, but I will never do it 
again.” Now this does not always fail; but 
it very often fails. The temptation returns 
stronger than before. The man feels that to 


1W. H. Hudson, Far Away and Long Ago, 13. 
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do twice what he has done once will not make 
much difference. It will not very much lower 
hig self-respect, for that was already struck 
down by the first fault. It will not affect the 
respect in which others regard him; for they 
know nothing of what he has done, and of 
course he means them to know nothing of 
what he is now tempted to do. So the fault 
is repeated; and another temptation brings 
another fall. But when we have confessed a 
fault we have by that very act put a barrier 
~ between ourselves and the past. Next time 
the temptation comes we have the double 
check of our own conscience and of our pro- 
fessed resolution. The second fault seems not 
merely a slight addition to the first, but as if 
it would be an altogether new and much worse 
fall. The resolution of the man who is hiding 
within him the memory of wrong is sure to 
be weak, wavering, fitful. The resolution of 
the man whose repentance has been stamped 
and marked by confession is clear and strong. 
{| The worst thing about sin is just that it is 
there—an irrevocable fact which the sinner 
has put there. When he realizes this he feels 
it as a burden: he cannot sleep, or eat, or 
work, or play as once he did. Yet that is a 
precious pain. The far deeper danger is that 
one should grow accustomed to it, as the Swiss 
peasant to the growing load of hay or Milo to 
his ox, until he is able complacently to ‘draw 
iniquity with a cart rope.’ The unblushed-for 
~past—the dead weight of sinful facts faced 
deliberately and carried lightly—that is a 
doom far deeper than the most oppressive 
load.+ 


4. Two questions remain. 

(1) To whom should we confess our faults? 
and how? Both of these questions must be 
left very much to our own judgment. As a 
general rule, it may be said that one great 
duty of intimate friends is to supply each 
other with that help which Christian sym- 
pathy can give. A man has almost always 
among his friends someone to whom he would 
not be utterly unwilling to tell all that lies on 
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his own conscience. There may be some mat- 
ters that require more experienced advice. 
There are some confessions which we are bound 
to make, not for the sake of ourselves and for 
our own spiritual improvement, but for the 
sake of justice: thus, for instance, if we have 
either purposely or unintentionally accused 
our neighbour falsely, it is to himself that we 
are bound to make the confession. All these 
points must be left to our own decision. 

{| When we have wrongly opposed another, 
confession is part of the reparation due to 
him; occult compensation, from the very fact 
that it saves our pride, can never fully satisfy 
the debt.* 

(2) So, again, it must be left to our own 
judgment how we shall confess a fault. 
Nothing is more mischievous than to confess it 
in such way as to give ourselves pleasure in 
doing so. It is peculiarly mischievous to take 
such an opportunity for indulging our love for 
talking about ourselves. Analysing our own 
character, talking about it, confessing not our 
acts or words but our feelings, confessing what 
we are not really ashamed to confess, confess- 
ing trifles as if they were serious sins: all 
these are weak and mischievous forms of 
egotism. What we do need to confess (and it 
will only be sometimes) are deeds or words, 
definite acts of the will, such as we feel to 
be a burden to us, such as we fear to have 
detected, such as make us feel ashamed to be 
praised, or esteemed, or liked. 


And when she failed, she had a charming 
way 

Of owning she was wrong. She didn’t set 

Herself upon a pedestal and say 

That we were ‘cross,’ while she was ‘nervy 
yet.’ 

‘I was cross, too!’ she said. And, closer 
than before, 

We clung to her, and loved her all the more.? 


1 George Tyrrell. 
2Kay Inchfawn, Homely Verses of a@ Home- 
Lover, 15. 
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Elijah. 


Ja. v. 17.—‘ Hlijah was a man of like passions 
with us’ (RV). 


1. Wuat are we meant to learn from the life 
and eharacter of the prophet Elijah? Why is 
his example set before us so fully in the Bible? 
What has he to do with us—the solitary pro- 


phet of the wilderness, fighting his life-and- | 


death battle with the idolatrous king and 
queen of Israel; slaying the prophets of Baal 
on Carmel, and flying for his own life from 
the vengeance of Jezebel; clothed with more 
than human power and force, seeing sights 
and hearing voices that are beyond the reach 
of men; raising the dead, multiplying the meal 
and the oil, ministered to by the ravens of the 
sky, fed in the wilderness by angels; foretelling 
the coming storm on Mount Carmel and bring- 
ing down the fire from heaven; running before 
the rushing horses and chariot of Ahab to the 
entrance of Jezreel; learning the secrets of 
God’s presence and counsels in the caves of 
Horeb; ‘and finally vanishing from earth in 
the chariot and horses of fire? What have we 
to do with him, with his terrible wildness, his 
terrible zeal, his terrible powers, his terrible 
words? 

So strange, so different from all that is in 
our life, so wild and awful—what was he the 
example of to us? What can we learn as we 
read his history? Can he teach us anything 
which we in our place and measure can really 
copy? Surely he ean. His fierce and con- 
suming zeal is as far from us as his strange 
and supernatural force and knowledge, or the 
miraculous powers with which he was clothed. 
But under all this he was at bottom a mah, 
a true and holy servant of the God of truth 
and righteousness. At bottom, under all his 
strange appearance and terrible doings, Elijah 
was, as James tells us, but ‘a man subject to 
like passions as we are.’ And, if we only look, 
we shall see the plain lesson which his example 
teaches us. 


2. The lesson is that of perfect trust in 
God. Elijah took no thought for himself amid 


the evils and dangers to which his work as 
God’s servant exposed him. The famine came, 
and upon him it would be as well as upon 
others. But it was enough for him that God 
sent him to the brook Cherith, with the 
promise that the ravens should feed him there. 
‘So he went and did according unto the word 
of the Lord: for he went and dwelt by the 


| brook Cherith, that is before Jordan.’ It was 


enough for him that God sent him to Zar- 
ephath with the promise, ‘Behold, I have com- 
manded a widow woman there to sustain thee. 
So he arose and went to Zarephath’; and on 
the faith of God’s promise trusted himself to 
the eruse of oil and the barrel of meal. When 
God sent him to Ahab to announce the end of 
the famine, he went as boldly, with as sure a 
confidence in God’s word and God’s protec- 
tion, as when he went to announce its begin- 
ning. When the great cause came to be tried 
between God and Baal, the victory might be 
long in coming, but it was sure to come in the 
end. Everyone might be on the other side, 
king and people; the prophets of Baal might 
be four hundred and fifty against the single 
witness for God; hour after hour might wear 
away, without anything to decide the doubts 
and the controversy; there he sat, waiting his 
time, looking on unmoved and undismayed, 
himself against the world, so confident as to 
be able to mock and glory over his opponents, 
whom he saw already confounded and. over- 
thrown; certain of the coming proof that 
the Lord, He is the God, certain of the coming 
storm though the heavens were yet without a 
cloud. 

And yet Elijah was, as James says, ‘a man 
of like passions with us.’ It was not that he 
was without feeling. It was not that the sight 
and circumstances of those evil days passed 
over him without making an impression on 
him. There were moments when the utter 
hopelessness of the fight he was making on 
behalf of truth and the cause of God over- 
came him. ‘It is enough,’ was his ery when 
he requested for himself that he might die; 
‘It is enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; 
for I am not better than my fathers.’ There 
were moments when he appealed to his Master 
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to look upon the unequal struggle. ‘What 
doest thou here, Elijah?’ spake the Voice to the 

. fugitive, who had fied for refuge to the howl- 
ing wilderness in which stood the mount of 
God. ‘And he said, I have been very jealous 
for the Lord God of hosts: for the children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with 
the sword; and I, even I only, am left; and 
they seek my life, to take it away.’ Never did 
words describe more touchingly the bitter 
keenness of disappointment, the utter sense of 
exhaustion, and of being left all alone. Yet a 
word of the Lord is enough to call up once 
more all his faith and courage, and to send 
him out again to fight the battle. Refreshed 
and strengthened by the presence of his Mas- 
ter, he goes forth as confident, and as resolute, 
and as sure of victory as before. 


3. Is there nothing in all this that makes an 
appeal to our conscience? Is there nothing 
that says how noble, how excellent a thing it 
is to have the heart and soul stayed upon God, 
and to be afraid of nothing for the sake of 
what is true and right and good? Is such an 
example needless among us? Because our con- 
dition and circumstances are so different, be- 
eause we know so much more of God’s will 
and Spirit than even the great prophet knew, 
has he indeed nothing to teach us? Can we 
learn no lesson from the calm certainty with 
which he waited amid the impatient and 
unbelieving crowds, knowing how much 
depended on the right and the truth being 
proved, knowing how great’ was the stake at 
issue, yet sure that, though all for the present 
was against him, God’s cause would prevail? 
Are we never in circumstances when all seems 
against us; and not only against us, but 
against the truth and the cause of Christ? 
Have we nothing to learn from the way in 
which this calm waiting and trust were joined, 
when the time came, with ready and bold 
action? Are we so brave in the cause of 
right, are we so free from shame for Christ’s 
sake, does the fear of having power and num- 
bers against us tell so little on our notions 
of what is right and wrong, that we do not 


want to be taught by the fearless boldness of 
Elijah? 

Take away all that is strange and extra- 
ordinary in the circumstances of Elijah and 
the work to which he was specially called, and 
you will find nothing in his character but what 
ought also to be realized in the character of 
every faithful and true follower of Jesus 
Christ, whatever his condition, wherever he is 
called to work for his Master.* 

{| The test to-day, as well as in the time of 
Elijah, only requires to be sufficiently strong, 
and of the right.kind, in order to prove the 
genuineness or otherwise of our religion. We 
have an example of this in the ease of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who at the risk of his life 
went with some of his followers to the Sultan. 
‘Sire,’ said a number of the priests of Mahomet. 
to the Sultan, ‘thou art expert in the law and 
art bound to maintain and guard it. We 
command thee by Mahomet, who gave it to 
us, that the heads of these men be eut off.’ 
Francis, who had already by his fearless yet 
loving, Christlike spirit, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the Sultan, replied to him, ‘Your 
priests will not talk with me, perhaps they 
would be more ready to act. Have a fire 
lighted and I will go into the fire with them, 
and you will see by the results which faith 
is the truest and the holiest.’ When Francis 
began to speak there were a number of priests: 
standing round him, but before he had finished 
they had quietly taken themselves off. The 
idea had filled them with horror. The Sultan, 
perceiving their absence, remarked ‘sarcas- 
tically, ‘I do not think that any of my priests 
are inclined to face flames and torture for the 
defence of their faith.’ ? 


Passion in Prayer. 


Ja. v. 17.—‘Hlias ... prayed in his prayer” 


(AVm). 


Eurgan had a heavenly name: but he had, to 
begin with, an earthly nature. He was a man, 
to begin with, ‘subject to like passions as we 


LR. W. Church, Village Sermons, 3rd Ser., 249. 
27. Payne, The Greatest Force on Harth, 27. 
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are.’ Elijah was a man indeed of passions 
“all compact.’ We never see Elijah but he 
is in a passion, as we say. In a passion of 
anger at Ahab. In a passion of scorn and 
contempt at the priests of Baal. In a passion 
of fury and extermination against all idolatry, 
and against all organised uncleanness. In a 
passion of prayer and intercession. And, once 
—for, after all, Elijah is fiesh and blood, and 
not stone and iron—once in a passion of 
‘despondeney and melancholy under the juni- 
per tree. Elijah was a great man. There was 
a great mass of manhood in Elijah. He was 
a mountain of a man, with a whirlwind for a 
heart. Elijah did nothing by halves. What 
he did, he did with all his heart. And what 
a heart it was! He, among us, who has the 
most heart: he, among us, who has the most 
manhood: he, among us, who has the most 
passion in his heart—the most love and the 
most hate; the most anger and the most meek- 
ness; the most scorn, and the most contempt, 
and the most humility, and the most honour; 
the most fear, and the most faith; the most 
melancholy, and the most sunny spirit; the 
most agony of prayer, both in his body and in 
his soul, and the most victorious assurance 
that his prayer is already answered before it 
is yet offered—that man is the likest of us all 
to Elijah, and that man has Elijah’s mantle 
fallen upon him. 

James, the brother of the Lord, and the sup- 
posed author of this Epistle, was nicknamed 
“Camel-knees’ by the early Church. James 
had been so slow of heart to believe that his 
brother, Jesus, could possibly be the Christ, 
that, after he was brought to believe, he was 
never off his knees. And when they came to 
coffin him, it was like coffining the knees of a 
camel rather than the knees of a man, so hard, 
so worn, so stiff were they with prayer. The 
translators tell us that they have preserved 
James’s intense Hebrew idiom for us in the 
margin. Now that apostolic and prophetic 
idiom in the margin takes hold of the imagina- 
tion. It touches the heart. It speaks to the 
conscience. For, even after we have, in a 
way, prayed, off and on, for many years, in 
the pulpit, at the family altar, and on the 


platform in the prayer-meeting,—how seldom, 
if ever, ‘we pray in our prayers!’ We repeat 
choice passages of Scripture. We recite, with 
sonorous voices, most excellent evangelical 
extracts from Isaiah and Ezekiel. We declaim 
our petitions in a way that would do credit 
to a stage surrounded with spectators. We 
praise one man, and we blame another man, 
in our prayers. We have an eye, now to this 
man present, and now to that man absent. 
We pronounce appreciations, and we pass 
judgments in our prayers. We fiatter the 
great, and we fall down before kings. "We 
argue, and we debate, and we reason together, 
sometimes with men, and sometimes with God. 
‘Come, now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.’ 

Are you old enough to remember Dr. 
Candlish’s forenoon prayer? We used to say 
that his first prayer was enough for the whole 
of that day. He so ‘prayed in that prayer.’ 
He so came and reasoned together with God 
in that prayer. Sometimes he would take us 
to our knees till we had knees in those days 
like James the Just, as he led us through the 
whole of Paul’s reasoning with God and with 
man in the Epistle to the Romans. Sometimes 
he would argue like Job, and would not be | 
put down; and then he would weep like Jere- 
miah' and dance and sing like Isaiah. That 
great preacher was an Elijah both in his pas- 
sions and in his prayers. He would put all 
his passions at one time into an Assembly 
speech as he stood before Ahab, and at another 
time into a great sermon to his incomparably 
privileged people: but I liked his passions 
best in his half-hour prayer on a Sabbath 
morning; he so ‘prayed in that prayer.’ 

You have not Elijah’s prophetical office, not 
James’s apostolical inspiration, not Dr. Cand- 
lish’s oratorical power: but you have plenty 
of passion if you would but make the right 
use of it. You are all vicious or virtuous 
men, prayerful or prayerless men; and, then, 
you are effectual or unavailing men in your 
prayers—just as your passions are. You have 
all quite sufficient variety and amount of 
passion to make you mighty men with God 
and with men, if only your passions found 
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their proper vent in your prayers. You have 
all passion enough—far too much—in other 
things. What an ocean of all kinds of passion 
your heart is! What depths of self-love are 
in your heart! And what a master-passion 
is your self-love! Like Aaron’s serpent, your 
passion of self-love, swallows all the rest of 
the serpents of which your heart is full. What 
hate, again, you have in your heart, at the 
persons and the things you do so hate! What 
hope also for the things you so passionately 
hope for! Yes: you have passions enough to 
make you a saint in heaven, or a devil in hell: 
and they are every day making you either 
the one or the other. We have all plenty 
of passion, and to spare: only, it is all miss- 
ing the mark. It is all sound and fury, a tale 
told, a life laid out and lived, by an idiot. 
Our passions, all given us for our blessedness, 
are all making us and other people miserable. 
Our passions, and their proper objects, were 
all committed to us of God to satisfy, and to 
delight, and to regale, and to glorify us. But 
we have taken our passions and have made 
them the instruments and the occasions of our 
self-destruction. We are self-blinded, and self- 
besotted men: and it is the prostitution of 
our passions that has done it. 

The Bible, naturally, shows a preference for 
men of ‘like passions’ with itself. The more 
passionateness any man puts into his prayer, 
the more space and the more praise the Bible 
gives to that man. Jacob will come at once to 
every mind. Now, why does Jacob come to all 
our minds at this moment? Simply because 
he was a prince in the passionateness of his 
great prayer at the Jabbok. What a tempest 
of passion broke upon the throne of God all 
that night! What a storm of fear and of 
despair, and of remorse, and of self-accusa- 
tion, and of recollection, and of imagination, 
and of all that was within Jacob! Jacob’s 
passions literally tore him to pieces that ter- 
rible night. There was not another night like 
that for passion in prayer for two thousand 
years. $% 

And take Hannah as.an example to wives 
and mothers. What a passionate, heart- 
broken, half-insane woman was Hannah! For, 


how she ‘prayed in her prayers’! She was 
absolutely drunk with her sorrowful passion. 
She would have fallen on the floor of the 
sanctuary as she reeled in her passion, had 
she not caught hold of the horns of the altar. 
And Isaiah,—‘ Ah, that thou wouldest rend 
the heavens, ’—and he rent them as he prayed : 
‘that thou wouldest come down, that the 
mountains might flow down at thy presence. 

. . . But we are all as an unclean thing, and 
all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags; and 
we all do fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, 
like the wind, have taken us away’—and a 
thousand such passionate passages, both in 
preaching and in prayer. And Ezra, who is: 
too little known. ‘At the evening sacrifice I 
arose up from my heaviness; and having rent 
my garment and my mantle, I fell upon my 
knees, and spread out my hands unto the 
Lord my God, and said, O my God, I am 
ashamed and blush to lift up my face to thee, 
my God: for our iniquities are increased over 
our head, and our trespass is grown up unto. 
the heavens. . . . Now when Ezra had prayed,. 
and when he had confessed, weeping and east- 
ing himself down before the house of God, 
there assembled unto him out of Israel a very 
great congregation of men and women and 
children: for the people wept very sore.’ 
There also is passion in prayer for you;. and 
men, and women, and children, all joining 
in it! 

But time would fail me to tell all the pas- 
sionate prayers of the prophets, of the Psalm- 
ist, of the friend at midnight, and of the 
importunate widow, and all ending in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. No: not all ending 
there—alas, alas! would God that they did,— 
for our Lord passionately foretells certain 
passionate scenes that we shall all see, if we 
do not take a passionate part in them. ‘For, 
when once the Master of the house is risen 
up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin 
to stand without . . . saying Lord, Lord, open 
unto us! there shall be weeping and enashing 
of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the king- 
dom of God, and you yourselves cast out.’ 
There is passion in that prayer, and in this: 
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‘Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath 
of the Lamb!’ 

And, now to sum it all up, and to lay it all 
to heart. Let every man here henceforth 
‘pray in his prayers.’ That is to say, let every 
man put his passion into his prayers. And, 
then, what will take place in every man and 
in every man’s house who lays up in his heart, 
and practises in his life, the lesson of this great 
Seripture? This will take place in every such 
man, and in every such man’s household. His 
heart will, by degrees, be drawn off the things 
of this deceitful and sinful world: and it will 
be directed in upon the great world within 
him, the great world before him, and the great 
world above him. The heat of his heart will 
all begin to burn after heavenly things. And 
the man will, gradually, as he continues to 
pray, become a new man, a new son, a new 
lover, a new husband, a new father. His pas- 
sions, that made him so impossible to live with, 
will all become subdued, and softened, and 
sweetened, till he will be like a little child in 
your hands. He was at one time so hard, and 
‘so harsh, and so impossible to please, and so 
full of his own ideas and opinions and pre- 
judices and passions, so loud, and so wilful : 
but you never hear him now; he thinks you 
so much better than himself; he so despises 
himself and so respects and honours you. 
Patience and meekness and silence, and his 
daily cross, are now the only passions of his 
heart. Nothing does all that in any house but 
prayer. Nothing silences, and subdues, and 
sanctifies our passions but prayer.? 


Converting a Soul. 


Ja. v. 19, 20-——‘If any of you do err from the 
truth, and one convert him; let him know that 
he which converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.’ 


THESE words are the last in this Epistle and 
they come in with a strange abruptness. The 
words have certainly no connection whatever 


1A. Whyte, Lord Teach us to Pray, 67. 


with what goes before; but they are words 
from the heart—last words. The writer always 
speaks as if he remembered his own words, 
‘For what is your life? It is even a vapour.’ 
It is as if, when James came to the conclusion 
of his Epistle, God had told him he had but 
one more sentence to write, and he writes the 
thing that lies nearest his soul. 

What is James’s last advice? It is to carry 
on the work he himself has been engaged in; 
and this work is the converting of a sinner. 
Unhappily that has often been made a matter 
of personal pride. Men have been anxious to 
be able to reckon up their converts and get 
the glory to themselves, forgetting the million 
influences that have been at work upon those 
converts. As it is the most glorious of all 
works, so it is the most difficult. The man 
who would convert a soul must be willing to 
forget himself and see himself passed by. He 
must toil for days and years, never forgetting 
the task he is engaged in, and he must watch 
narrowly his own life, not only to hinder the 
effects of an ungodly example, but to put 
himself more and more in tune with the work, 
looking always and only to Jesus Christ. 

To ‘hide a multitude of sins’ does not mean 
that we are to be saved because we have been 
the means of saving the soul of another. To 
imagine that our prayers, or our penance, or 
our good deeds, or our high moral character, 
can save us is to show our ignorance of our- 
selves, our distance from God, and our con- 
tempt for Christ and His redemption. James’s 
meaning is that the one who is the means of 
turning back a soul from its apostasy is to 
rejoice in this, that that soul has been saved 
from spiritual ruin and the multitude of its 
sins covered up and forgiven. We may be 
the instruments in this great work, but the 
glory is Christ’s, through whose blood all sin 
is forgiven.+ 

| Early one morning he went out from 
Northfield to conduct a camp meeting in the 
woods. for men drawn out from the Jerry 
McCauley Mission for ‘down and outers’ in 
New York. Before Jowett spoke one of the 
men prayed for him. ‘Oh, Lord, we pray for 

1J. P. Struthers, The Word and the Road, 235. 
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our brother. Now blot him out! Reveal Thy 
glory to us in such blazing splendour that he 
shall be forgotten.’ Jowett declared that this 
supplication was inspired, and expressed a 
hope that it was answered. 

{| To one who tried to follow her, at however 


1Arthur Porritt, John Henry Jowett, 128. 
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great a distance, in her work of rousing people 
sunk in vice and wretchedness to a sense of 
moral responsibility, she gave the wholesome 
advice, ‘When you want to lead any one to 
Jesus, remember you must point, and take 
care not to stand in the way yourself.’ # 


1 Sister Dora, 199. 
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NOTE 


Tuis Index to Volumes I.-IX. of The Speaker’s Bible includes 
both text and illustrations, both prose and poetry. The poetical 
illustrations are indicated thus *, the Special Articles thus *. 


KEY TO ORDER OF VOLUMES 


vol. 
I. Heprews. 


Il. Luxe [. 
Ill. Luxe II. 


IV. DeEvutTERoNoMyY-RUTH. 


TX. 


VOL. 


V. 
Va: 


I. & Il. Perer & Juve. 
Jos-Psatos I. 
Psautos II. 


EPHESIANS. 
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Abel, i. 219. 


Ability— 
of God [See God]. 
Put to Fullest Use, ii. 120.* 
The Saviour’s, i. 140. 


Abstinence, for Another’s Sake, 
BY ASo* 


Access, viii. 112.% 
by Mediator, viii. 116. 


Access to Christ, Easy, iv. 275. 
Access to God, viii. 117.* 


Brought by Christ, viii. 104. 


Craving for, viii. 114. 
Free, viii. 115. 

Joy of, viii. 116. 
Made Easy, ix. 160. 


Accident, Purpose of, iii. 333. 
Accidie, i. 125, 126. 
Achan, iv. 284. 


Achsah, iv. 348. ° 
Dowry, iv. 273. 


Action— 
-and Belief, iv. 229. 
Need for, viii. 441. 
Swiftness of, iv. 199. 


Actions, Responsibility for, iv. 
153. 


Activity and Inspiration, vi. 189. 


- Adikia, iii, 208. 


Adolescence, Birth of a Greater 
Self, ii. 179. 


Adoni-bezek, iv. 327. 


VOLUMES [.—IX. 


Adoration, of God, iii. 144, 144.* 


Advance, i. 117,* iii. 258.* 
in Spiritual Life, ii. 301. 


Advantage, A Stimlus to Re- 
newed Effort, iv. 332. 


Advents of Christ, v. 363. 

First, ii. 137.* [See also 
Christ Birth, Incarnation, 
Nativity]. 

Changes Wrought by, ii. 
124. 

Second, i. 171; v. 265, 265;* 

ix. 192, 194.* 

Complement of the First, 
ix. 193. 

Delay, v. 395; viii. 401. 

Expectation, iii. 316. 

Preparation for, v. 397. 


Adventure of Faith, iv. 239. 


Adventurous Spirit, in Youth, 
vii. 16. 


Adversity, vi. 71. 
Uses of, vi. 82, 155; ix. 9. 
Value of, vii. 90. 


Aestheticism, a Snare, vii. 10. 


Affection, Expulsive Power, iii. 
237. 


Affections— 

and Intellectual Knowledge, 
v. 392, 

Lamp of, iii. 313. 

Luring to one’s Doom, iv. 
113. 

Shaping Power in Life, v. 
386. 


Affliction, vi. 49. 
Blessings from, vi. 229.* 
Indirectly from God, ix. 56. 
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Affliction— 
Limiting Power, vi. 219. 
Purpose of, vii. 86. 
Remembering God in, iv. 52. 
Viewed Properly, ix. 56. 


Agathos, ii. 436. 


Age— 
Each needs its own Redemp- 
tion, ii. 189. 
Old. [See Old Age]. 


Agents of God, Indirect, iv. 296, 


297. 


Agnostic, iv. 203. 

Agnosticism, Dissatisfaction of, 
viii. 16. 

Ai, iv. 245. 

Aim— 


High, ii, 361, 362. 
in Life, iv. 308; viii. 150. 


Almsgiving, v. 162. 
Charity]. 
Spiritual, iii. 247. 


[See also 


Aloofness, ix. 97, 181. 


Altar— 
Christian, i. 349. 
The Cross with Christ 
upon it, i. 350. 
by Jordan, iv. 276. 
One, iv. 277. 


Altruism, Contempt for, iii. 154. 


Amaranth, v, 25, 26.* 


Ambassadors— 
in Bonds, viii. 442. 
God’s, v. 357.* 


Ambition, v. 135; viii. 249. 
Evils of, viii. 249. 
Evils of a False, iii. 368. 
Gratified, iv. 253. 
Sanctified, ix. 139. 
Spiritual, Lack of; v. 365. 
Temptation of, viii. 423. 
Thwarted, Leading to Better 

Things, iv. 422. 


Amen, iv. 142, 143. 
Am ha-aretz, ii. 296. 


Amusement, Craving for, viii. 
405. 


Ancestors— 
Courage of, iv. 38. 
Worthy of, i. 279. 


Anchor of the Soul, i. 131. 


Angel of the Lord, vii. 241. 
Outward Appearance, ii. 37. 


Angels, i. 10, 15, 312. 

Belief in, i. 312; ii. 212. 

Curiosity, v. 46. 

Entertaining Unawares, i. 
333, 333.* 

Envy, v. 48. 

Existence of, i. 313. 

Fighting on the Side of Man, 
iv. 244.* 

Ignorant of What Sinners 
Know, v. 50.* 


Ministers to Christ, i. 17. 

Ministry, i. 17, 18.* 

Nature and Powers, v. 45. 

Presence Here and Now, i. 
19.* 

Relation to God, i. 10. 

Understanding Limited, v. 
46. 

Worshipping Spirits, i. 16. 


Angels’ Song, ii. 121.* 


Anger, viii. 261.~ 

Cherishing, vii. 161. 

Christian Teaching on, Vili. 
261. 

Control, viii. 268. 

Evil Causes, viii. 262. 

Evil Consequences to Others, 
viii, 263. 

Evil Consequences to Self, 
Vili. 263, 264.* 

Remedy, viii. 264. 
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Anger— 
Righteous, ii. 58; 
vili. 223, 269. 
Controlled, viii. 268. 
Duty, viii. 266. 
Effect for Good, viii. 
267. 
and Tenderness, viii. 269. 
Vice of, viii. 261. 
Virtue of, viii. 265. 


vi. 324; 


Animal Nature, Gratification, v. 
134. 


Anna, the Prophetess, ii. 164. 


Annunciation, ii. 51. 
Importance, ii. 50. 
Magna Charta of Woman- 
hood, ii. 50. 
Mary’s Apprehension of, ii. 
51. 


Antagonism to Christ, i. 297. 


Anti-Christ, vii. 106. 


Anticipation and Reality, iv. 332. 


Anticipations, i. 295. 


Anxiety, iii. 298;* v. 288. 
[See also Care, Worry]. 
Arguments against, iii. 292. 
Cure for, iii. 294; vii. 269. 
for the Morrow, ive 180. 
Unrest of, iii. 302. 


Apocryphal Gospels, ii. 53. 
Christ in, v. 361. 


Apostates, i. 120, 122. 


Apostle, of Modern Times, viii. 
214, 


Apostles and Disciples, ii. 315. 
[See also Disciples]. 


Apostleship, ii. 315. 

Appearance— 
Knightly, Effect of, iv. 383. 
Outward, Judging by, iv. 

383. 
Appearances, Keeping Up, viii. 
256. 

Appetites, Control of, iii. 148. 
[See also Passions]. 

Apple of the Eye, vii. 44. 

Application, vi. 121. 
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Appreciation— 
after Death, i. 334.* 
of Life’s Joys, iv. 164.* 
of Others, Lack of, ix. 164, 


Appropriation of Faith, iv. 241. 
Argument, Calmness in, ix. 65.* 
Armageddon, vii. 106. 

Armour of God, viii. 403. 


Art— 
Consecrated to Christ, ii. 105. 
the Gift of, ix. 49. 
Purpose, ix. 54. 
Social Importance of, ix. 52. 


Artist, Glorifying God, ix. 53. 


Ascension, The— 

Assurance of Immortality, 
viii. 206. ? 

Fact of, i. 87. 

Pledge of Christ’s Second 
Coming, viii. 207. 

and the Resurrection, i. 88; 
viii. 206. 

Spiritual Value of, i. 88. 


Ascent, Spiritual, Conditions of, 
vii. 152.* 


Asceticism, ii. 224* 5 v. 130.* 
Equalization of the Sexes, 
rhe Li 
Not Christ’s Ideal for the 
Christian, v. 130. 
Not the Highest Type of 
Holiness, v. 129. 


Ashamed of Christ, iii. 62. 
Asia, Roman Provinee, v. 10. 


Asking and Receiving, iii. 226; 
iv. 254.* 


Aspiration, iv. 109,* 303;* v. 
70;* vii. 155. 
and Realization, iv. 303. 
Soul’s, vii. 56.* 
Unfulfilled, v. 216. 
and Uplift, iv. 254. 


Aspirations, ii. 362. 
Awakening, ii. 361. 


Association, iv. 316. _ 


Assurance— 
of Christ’s Help in Tempta- 
tion, v. 122. 
Doctrine of, viii. 49. 


Assurance— 
of Faith, i. 123. 
Full, i. 122. 
of God’s Love, iv. 263. 
of Hope, i. 123. 
of Understanding, i. 122. 


Atmosphere, viii. 79.+ 
Dissatisfaction of, iv. 98. 
Early Christians Accused of, 

viii. 101. 
of an Unrenewed Heart, vii. 
4, 


Atmosphere, viii. 79.+ 

Influence, viii. 79. 

Moral and Spiritual, 
Creating, viii. 82. 
Moulding Personality, 

viii. 80. 
a Real Force, viii. 79. 

Pure, v. 421. 

Religious, ii. 147. 


Atone, Hebrew Term, v. 244. 
Atonement, viii. 30. | 


Atonement, The, i. 41; v. 181, 
eos svi. 12. 36.* 
Impossible to Understand, v. 
182. 
a Motive Power, v. 183. 
a Revelation of God, v. 182. 
a Sacrifice for Sin, v. 181. 


Atrophy of Faculties, iii. 391. 


Attainment, Conditioned by Sac- 
rifice, iv. 390. 


Attainments, Resting on Past, iv. 
344. 


Attention to Life’s Littles, vi. 
71. 


Attractions, Fatal, iv. 77. 
Attractiveness, iv. 24. 


Audacity, Necessary for Church 
Progress, viii. 359. 


Authority— 
Dependent on Power, iii. 31. 
Duty of, v. 172. 
Parental, v. 145. 
Limitations, viii. 382. 
Reverence for, v. 172. 


Avarice, iii. 287; vi..345. 
_ [See also Covetousness]. 


Awake and Seeing, iii. 72. 


Awakening, iv. 164.* 
Mental, iv. 312. 
Spiritual, v. 132. 
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Awe of God’s Perfection, v. 168. 
Backbiting, vi. 85. 

Backsliding, v. 388. 
Backwardness, Spiritual, i. 108. 
Badness of the Good, ii. 409. 


Balaam, iv. 265, 267;* v. 384, 
386. 
Character, iv. 265. 
Inspiration Gentile, iv. 266. 


Baptism— 

Christ’s, ii. 196. 

Beginning of His Mis- 
sion, ii, 197. 

Scene of, ii. 197. 
Signs at, ii. 198. 
Unique, ii. 197. 
Voice at, ii. 198. 

and Circumcision, ii. 141. 

by Fire, iii. 324. 

One, viii. 203. 


Barak, iv. 351, 356. 


Barren Fig Tree— 
Parable of, iii. 335, 338. 


Barrenness, v. 446.* 
e 
Base, The, in Those we Love, 
Hating, iii. 403. 


Battle of Life, iv. 11*; vi. 59.+ 
No Discharge in, vi. 62. 
Victory, vi. 68. 


Battlements, Law of, iv. 134. 
Beam, Casting out of, ii. 363, 364. 
Beatific Vision, vi. 298. 


Beauty— 

God’s Gift, ix. 50. 

of Holiness, iv. 24; vii. 202. 

Insensitiveness to, vii. 178. 

Inward, i. 148. 

a Law of Life, vii. 177. 

of Life, iii. 297. 

Not Waste, iii. 444. 

Power to Appreciate God’s 
Gift, ix. 51. 

Thirst for, vii. 313. 

of the Universe, Man’s 
Appreciation of, vi. 331. 

Worship, vii. 10. 


Beginnings, God’s, iv. 19. 


Belief, i. 207.* [See also Faith]. 
Avowal of, vii. 251. 
in Christ, v. 118.* 
Difficultie® of, 111. 393. 
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Belief— 
Following Action, iv. 229. 
in God, 1. 209; vi. 138. 
through Christ, v. 83. 
Not a Living Faith, iv. 
65. 
Patriarchs’ i. 139. 
in God’s Existence, i. 226; 
iv. 151. 
in God as a Rewarder, i. 226. 
and Life, i. 225. 


Beliefs— 
Development, ii. 225. 
Firmly Held, viii. 223. 
New, Call to, i. 231 . 
Test of, vi. 96. 
Right, vi. 98. 
Wrong, vi. 97. 


Believer— [Sce also Christian]. 

God’s Peculiar Possession, 
viii. 279. 

‘Limb’ of Christ, viii. 366. 


Believers— 
God’s Elect Race, v. 123. 
Priesthood of, v. 113, 124, 
127;° 198 


Benediction, The, v. 452. 
Benedictus, ii. 69, 70. 
Benefactions, Private, iii. 380. 


Benefits, Forgetting God’s, iv. 
339. 


Benevolence, iii. 168.* 


Bereavement, iii. 223, 311; iv. 
434, 434.* 
Bringing Nearness to Christ, 
ix. 201. 
Calling to Service, vi. 155. 
Christ Comfort in, ix. 201.* 
Comfort in, vi. 175.* ° 
Consolation, iii. 224. 
Fellow-Sufferer, i, 58. 
God Comforter in, vi. 125.* 
Healing, vi. 222.* 
Leading to Christ, ii. 265. 
Leading to God, vi. 198. 
Thanksgiving in, i. 354, 356.* 
Trusting God in, vi. 55. 
Universal, vi. 33.* 
no Comfort, vi. 58.* 
Worship in, vi. 32. 


Besetting Sin, iii. 340, 341.* 


Besetting Sins, i. 284, 285. 
Conquest of, iii. 240. 


Best, Doing One’s, viii. 441. 
Man’s, Nothing in God’s 
Presence, vii. 113. 
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Best, The— 
Drawing out, ix. 165. 
Expecting, viii. 280. 


Bethany, Home at, iii. 175. 


Bethlehem, ii. 134. 
Church of the Nativity, ii. 
135. 
Inn at, ii. 131. 
Visiting in Spirit, ii. 136. 


Better Country, Secking, i. 246. 
Bias, ii. 444. 


Bible, 1 $25) 1i.. 258;*) vy. '95.* 
Agelessness of, v. 93. 
two Aspects, iii 127. 
Authority of, i. 24. 
Authorized Version, v. 93. 


Book of the Conscience, i. 84. 


a Book of Morals, v. 94. 

Broadening the Mind, vi. 
270. 

Christ Greater than, ii. 241. 

Criticism, iii. 328. 

Difficulties of, iv. 255. 

Distinguished from Litera- 
ture, v. 96. 

Effect of Reading, i. 84. 

Enriching the Mind, vi. 270. 

Exegesis of Experience, ii. 
242. 

Fear of, i. 87. 

a Great Confession of Faith, 
v. 96. 

as History, v. 94. 

Inspired, v. 97. 

Key to Immortality, iii. 260. 

Key to Salvation, iii, 259, 
260. 

Limitations, ii. 242. 

as Literature, v. 93; vi. 271. 

Living, i. 83; vi. 272. 

Living Words, vi. 54. 

Meaning Deepening with 
Life’s Experience, vi. 54. 

Moral Power, v. 95. 

Neglect, ii. 214. 

Not Infallible Guide, vii. 37. 

Only Book for the Dying, iii. 
260. 

Permanence, v. 91. 

Philosophy, vi. 271. 

Powerful, i. 83. 

Quickening the Mind, vi. 
271. 

Quickening Power, vy. 95. 

Reading of, v. 95. 

Reproof of, i. 87. 

Revelation of God, iii. 259; 
vi. 141. 

Revelation of Man, iii. 258, 

Spiritual Food, viii. 231. 

Study, ii. 216. 

Tested by Personal Experi- 
ence, vi, 355. 


Bible— 

Testing of, vi. 354. 

Truths of, Mlimitable, iv. 
207. 

the Voice of God, v. 97. 

Well Used, i. 85. 

Word of God, Proof of, v. 
377. 


Bigotry, vi. 98. 


Biographers of Christ, Assurance 
of, ii. 14. 


Birds— 
Examples of God’s Provi- 
dential Care, iii. 296.* 
Protection, iv. 133. 


Birth— 

| of Christ. [See Christ, 
Incarnation, Nativity]. 

New. [See New Birth]. 


Birthplace, Spiritual, v. 360. 
Bithynia, Roman Province, v. 11. 


Bitterness, viii. 281. 
in the Heart, ii. 366. 
Prayer the Cure for, viii. 
| 282. 
of Speech, ix. 128. 
e 


| Blemish, Without, viii. 25. 


| Blessed, the Term, ii. 56. 
Meaning ‘ Happy,’ vi. 260. 


Blessed Virgin, Cultus of, ii. 43. 


Blessedness— 
Perfected, of the Believer, 
viii, 24. 
of the Poor, ii. 320. 


Blessing, v. 209. 
Spiritual, 
Need of, viii. 15. 
Times of, vi. 241. 


Blessings— 
Each Day’s, i. 67. 
of the Gospel, Unearned, iv. 
305. 


Blood— 

Christ’s, i. 159, 323. 
Cleansing, iv. 221, 342. 
Life of Christ, i. 160. 

Love of Christ, v. 77. 
eerny eA Power, viii. 

de 
Supreme Value, viii. 33. 
Witness of God’s Love, 
i. 323. 
Significance of the Term, 
viii. 32. 
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Blood— 
of Sprinkling, i. 323. 
Stands for Life, viii. 33. 
Symbol of Life, i. 159. 


Boaz— 
Benevolence, iv. 440. 
Courtesy, iv. 441; v. 201. 
Generosity, iv. 439. 
and Ruth, Home Life, iv. 
443, 


Bochim, iv. 331. 


Body— 
Care of, v. 309. 
Christ’s Care for, viii. 353. 
Christ Saviour of, viii. 353. 
Hallowed by the Incarnation 
Vili. 352. 
Instrument for ‘Sacrifice, i. 
178. 
for Service, i. 177. 
Possibilities, v. 402. 
Responsibility for, viii. 225. 
Reverence for, viii. 351. 
in Seripture, viii. 351. 
Spiritualized by Christ, viii. 
353. 


Boldness— [Sce also Courage]. 
Simple, ii. 96. 


Bond of Peace, viii. 198. 


Bondservant of Christ, v. 313; 
vi. 137. 


Books— 
Bad, iv. 77. 
Influence of, viii. 226. 


Boorishness, iii. 373. 
Bramble Bush, Fable of, iv. 384. 


Bread— 
Daily, Prayer for, iii. 205. 
God’s Gift, iv. 434. 
of Heaven, iv. 87.* 
Holy, iii. 38. 
Sacrament of, iii. 37. 


Breadth, of Spiritual Life, vii. 
56. 


Breastplate— 
Early Types, viii. 416. 
of Righteousness, viii. 415. 


Brethren, Love of. 
[See Brotherly Love, Love of 
the Brethren]. 


Bribery, Susceptibility to, vii. 
198. 
Broadmindedness, ii. 181,* 294; 


iv. 227.* [See also Tol- 
erance]. 


? 


Brother’s Keeper, ii. 143* ; iv. 
282, 284. 


Brother and Sisters, Mutual Ob- 
ligations, viii. 349. 


Brotherhood, v. 150, 157. 
Christian, v. 160. 
not yet Realized, iv. 


116. 
in the Church, v. 148. 
Contained in Fatherhood, 
viii. 190. 


Duties of, v. 104. 
Expression of, v. 164. 
of Men, iii. 310.* 
Assumption of, viii. 
234. 
Universal, v. 103. 
Meaning, v. 163. 
Mission in the World, v. 158. 
National, viii. 105. 
Need, v. 163. 
Obligations of, v. 159, 160, 
161. 
Outside the Church, iii. 165. 
Secret of, v. 163. . 
in Social Life, iii. 309. 
a Supernatural Grace, v. 164. 
Universal, viii. 111.* 
Obligation of, viii. 165. 


‘ Brotherly Love, i.. 331; v. 85, 
149, 347, 348.* [See 
also Love of the Breth- 
ren]. 

Attainment, v. 90. 

Fervent, v. 89. 

the Fruit of Obedience, v. 

88. 


Brute Qualities, Disappearance, 
vii. 266. 


Buddha, ii. 347. 


Builders, Wise and Foolish, ii. 
367. 


Buoyancy, vii. 66.. 
of the Believing Spirit, vii. 
68. 
Christian, ix. 82. 


Burden of Life, iv. 11. 
Burden-bearing, iv. 11.* 


Burdens— 
Bearing One Anothers’, iv. 
49. 
Others’, iii. 367. 
Exchanging, iii. 371. 


Burial Place of SS. Peter and 
Paul, v. 3. 
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Business— 
Absorbing, iii. 391. 
and Christianity, iii. 108 ; 
iv. 228, 439* ; vii. 172; 
viii. 317; ix. 122. 
Honesty in, iii. 207 ; iv. 137. 
Truthfulness, vii 7. 


‘ But,’ ii. 107. 
By-products in Nature, iii. 443. 


Calamity, vii. 345. 
Means Opportunity, vii. 347. 
Prevention, iv. 134. 
Quickener of Faith, vii. 347. 


Caleb— 
Character, iv. 271. 
Testimony of, iv. 269. 


Call, i. 230; ix. 64, 
Comes to All, i. 230. 
Comfort, i. 103 
Eternity, i. 103. 
Giving Courage, iv. 210. 
Gospel, iii. 384. 
Kingdom of God, iii. 105. 
Mysteriousness, i. 102. 
to New Beliefs, i. 231. 
Preparation, ii. 276. 
to Sacrifice, i, 231; viii. 

186. 

True it 102, 


- Calling— 


High, iii. 375. 

Suitability, ii. 229. 

Walking Worthily of, viii. 
190. 


Callousness, iii. 166,.* 


Calmness, Christian, v. 218 [See 
also Tranquillity |. 


Campaign, Moral, iv. 435. 
Cana, Marnace ar. 1. 167. 


Canaan— 
Time of Invasion, iv. 195. 


Canaanites, 
LO 


Slaughter of, iv. 


Cant, ili. 249. 
Political, iii. 254. 


Capernaum, Christ’s VConuemna- 
tion of, 11. 117. 


Cappadocia, Roman Province, v. 
10. 


Captain, of the Host of the 
Lord, iv. 237. 
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Care— 
Cast upon God, v. 294* ; vii. 
274* [See also Anxiety, 
Worry]. 
Freedom from, vii. 270. 
God’s [See God, Care]. 
Release from, v. 288. 


Career— 
Choice of, iii. 440. 
Crisis in, iv. 14. 
Parents’ Responsibility for 
Choice of, iv. 282. 


Careers, Doubtful, iv. 78. 
Cares— 

of Life, ii. 425. 

of this World, ii. 428. 


Caste, v. 155. 


Castor and Pollux, iv. 237. 


Catastrophe, Call to 
Things, v. 406. 


Higher 


Cause— 
God’s, Triumph through De- 
feat, vii. 283. 
Honouring when 
nized, iii. 257. 


Recog- 


Censoriousness, ii. 349; ix. 163 
[See also Judging]. 


Centre, God Working from, 
viii. 184. 


Centurion, ii. 372. 
Character, ii. 374. 


Ceremonial, iv. 429. 
Relation to Reality, ii. 392. 


Certainty— 
and Certitude, ii. 14. 
of the Gospel Story, ii. 15. 


Chalice of Antioch, vii. 334. 
Challenge of Christ, viii. 314. 


Chance Occurrence, Importance 
of, vii. 30, 38. 


Chance Word, Power of, vi. 199. 


Character— 

[See also Character, Christian |. 
Attractive, viii. 230, 231. 
Beauty of, i. 147; ii. 27; iii. 

265, 265.* 
Developed by Trial, 11. 
385. 
Building, iii. 416; v. 446. 


é 


Character— 


Character, Christian, viii. 200. 


in God’s Strength, v. 
448. 

Change after Death, vi. 110. 

Christian [See Separate 
Heading]. 

Christlike, ix. 199.* 

and Conduct, vi. 101. 

Contagious, vi. 226. 

Cultivated in the Artistic 
Spirit, v. 444. 

Degeneration, ix. 111. 

without God, vii. 4. 
from Neglect, v. 355. 

Determining Prayer, iv. 325. 

Estimates of, ii. 372. 

Evidence of, vi. 16. 

Evil, Nucleus of, vii. 307. 

Example, ii. 25. 

Fullness and Stability, ii. 
371. 

Greater than Creed, iv. 429. 

Greatness, ii. 25. 

Harmony of, v. 411; viii. 
221, 

Imperfect at One Point, 
Imperfect as a Whole, ix. 
LO Saas 

Impression, iii. 263. 

Influence, ii. 20; iv. 153. 

an Instrument of Reform, 
viii. 243. 

Inwardly Rotten, iii. 423. 

Judgment of the World on, 
iii. 263. 

Made by Self, v. 390. 

Motives to, v. 408. 

Outwardly Respectable, iii. 
423. 

Perfect through Trials, ix. 
12. 

Purified, ix. 85. 

Regeneration through the 
Spirit, ix. 69. 

Responsibility for, iv. 153. 

its own Reward, iv. 189. 

Rooted in Conviction, ii. 365. 

Sanctified, v. 12. 

Self-sacrificing, i. 147. 

Strengthened through Suffer- 
ing, vi. 299. 

Supreme Question, iv. 384. 

Surprise, vii. 93. 

Test of Discipleship, ii. 365. 

Transformed, i. 156; ii. 290; 
Wi. 92; v. 153, 323; vi. 
168. 

by Christ, viii. 147. 
by Service, vi. 59. | 
in View of Coming Judg- 
ment, v. 410. 
Witness to Religion, vi. 16. | 


| 
| 
| 


Attractiveness, viii. 149. 
Balanced, viii. 222. 

Beauty, v. 443; viii. 50, 200. | 
Finest, viii. 307. 
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Character Christian— 
Fully Developed, viii. 222. 
Growth, v. 326. 
in Beauty, viii. 237. 
Influence, v. 330; viii. 63. 
on Paganism in Early 
Church, viii. 242. 
Means of Development, vi. 
Ales 
Power of, viii. 241. 
Virtues of, v. 327. 


Characters, Scriptural, Faults 
unconcealed, v. 375. 


Charities, Evils springing from, 
iii. 160. 


Charity, ii. 287*; v. 162; viii. 
276. [See also Alms- 
giving]. 

Indiscriminate, v. 243. 

Meaning Love, v. 348. 

Meaning of Word degraded, 
li. 398. 

Personal Sacrifice, ix. 94. 

Practical, ii. 379. 


Charm, vii. 338.+ 
Elements, vii. 341. | 
in Men, vii. 340. 
in Nature, vii. 338. 
in Women, vii. 339. 


Chastening, i. 298, 299% [See 
also Discipline}. 
Blessed, i. 315.* 
Result of, vii. 248.* 
Spiritual, vii. 328.* 
the Term, i. 300. 


Chastisement, vi. 170*; vii. 185. 
Divine, vi. 321. 


Chastity, v. 188.* 
Wife’s, v. 188. 


‘ Chief Rooms,’ iii. 367. 


Child, ii. 118. 

Assertion of Individuality, 
ii. 179. 

Beginning Life with God, ii. 
184. 

Birth of 
Important, ii. 101. 
Leading to God, i. 221. 

Dedication to God, ii. 145. 

of the Kingdom, Character- 
istics, ii. 298. 

Knowing Good and Evil, ii. 
185. 

Moral Training, vi. 355. 

Pagan Treatment of, ii. 146. 

Sensitiveness, viii. 379. 

Training. [See Training of 
the Child]. 
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Child of God, v. 68. 


Childhood— 
Blessed by Christ, ii. 146. 
Glorified by the Christ-child, 
i 
in Luke’s Gospel, ii. 8. 
Power of, ii. 146.* 
Sanctified by Christ, ii. 146. 


Childlikeness, ii. 299, 300, 300* ; 
vi. 276, 328%; ‘vii. 237.* 


Children— 

Coddling, iv. 405. 

Conscience, Parents’ An- 
xiety for, iv. 279. 

Control of, iv. 406. 

Dependent on Parents, ii. 67. 

Development, Parents’ Re- 
alization of, viii. 384.* 

Duty to Parents, viii. 377.* 

Fear, iv. 400. 

Future of, iv. 149. 

Illustrating God’s Grace, 
vi. 329. 

Judging us, ii. 178, 

Leading to God, vi. 327. 

of Light, viii. 303. 

Motor and Sensory Types, 
iv. 401. 

Nagging, iv. 405. 

Religious Training. [See 
Religious Training]. 

Sermons for, iv. 232; vii. 
44; viii. 227. 

Scolding to be Avoided, iv. 
404. 

Sharing Parents’ Sacrifice, 
iv. 394, 

Snubbing, iv. 405. 

Spoiling, iv. 402. 

Value, Inestimable, viii. 380. 


Children’s Questions, ii. 176. 
Answers to, ii. 177. 
about Religion, iv. 233. 
Taking them Seriously, ii. 
177. 
Unanswerable, ii, 178. 


Child-soul, Sacredness, viii. 379.* 
Child-spirit, at Christmas, ii. 118. 


Choice, iii. 105; iv. 18,* 83, 309. 

Between Duty and Pleasure, 
i. 260. 

Between Higher and Lower 
Good, iii. 408. 

of the Difficult, iv. 438. 

of Good, iy. 310. 

Moses’, i. 253, 255. 

Power of, iv. 153.* 

To-day, iv. 308. 

Wrong, vi. 352.* 
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Choosing Christ, i. 71,* iii. 98.* Christ— Christ— 
[See also Decision for Christ]. Bringing Hope to Man, ii. Concrete Example of God’s 
328. Holiness, viii. 291. 
Choosing God, iv. 307. Joy, ii. 265.* Confidence in God, Man 
bs Life, iii. 388, sharing, iii. 131. 


Chosen— Conscious of Contact with 


jn Christ, viii. 24. 
Generation, v. 123. 


Christ— 


Abiding in, i. 238. 
for ever, v. 93. 
with Man, i. 238. 

Able to Save, i. 140, 141, 
142. 

Advent [See Advents of 
Christ ]. 

as Advocate, i. 144. 

Anointed Lord, ii. 109. 

in Apoeryphal Gospels, v. 
361. 

Appeal to our own Age, i. 
343. 

‘ Appearings,’ i. 164. 

Apprehensions of in Various 
Ages, viii. 203. 

Approval, ii. 374. 

Arbitrator, not an, iii. 278. 

Ascended King, i. 89. 

Ascension [Sce Ascension, 
The]. 

Aspects, iii. 127. 

Assurance of Immortality, 
v. 85. 

Attitude to, iii. 228. 

Attitude to the World, ii. 
395. : 

Attractiveness, v. 111.* 

Babe of Bethlehem Our 
Guide, ii. 133.* 

Balance of Character, v. 179, 
428. 
Banishing Loneliness for 
His Followers, iii. 48. 
Baptism [See Baptism, 
Christ’s]. 

Become Flesh, Sublime Mys- 
tery, ii. 132. 

Become Man, i. 53. 

Belief in, v. 118.* 

Betrayal Afresh, iv. 114.* 

Biographers, Assurance of, 
ii, 14, 

Birth, Historical Fact, v. 
363. 
_ Results of, ii. 158. 

Birthday, ii. 77, 99. 

Blood [See Blood, Christ’s]. 

Boyhood, ii. 172, 173.* 

Natural, ii. 173. 

Bread of Life, vii. 124 ; viii. 
231. 

Bridegroom of the Church, 
viii. 356. 

Bringer of a New Spirit to 
the World, ii. 158. 

Bringing Hope for the Fut- 
ure, ix. 168. 


Calmness, v. 218. 
our Captain in the Fight, 
iv. 238.* 
Care for the Body, viii. 353. 
Carefulness in Details, iii. 
27. 
the Carpenter, i. 40*; ii. 
169. 
Central Person of Christian- 
ity, viii. 445. [240. 
at the Centre of Life, viii. 
Character, v. 361. 
Beautiful, v. 217. 
Freedom and Restraint 
Balanced, viii. 219. 
Saintly, viii. 220. 
Strong yet Tender, viii. 
220. 
Chief Shepherd, v. 272, 278. 
a Child, i. 14* 5 ii. 166.* 
Choice of the Cross, iii. 78. 
Choosing [See Choosing 
Christ ]. 
and the Church, viii. 371. 
Circumcision, ii. 139, 140. 
Claim as Messiah, iii. 88. 
Claims, ii. 138. 
Comfort in Bereavement, ix. 
201.* 
Comforted in Gethsemane, 
vii. 300. 
The Comforter, i. 40.* 
of Broken Hearts, ii. 
241, 
Coming in Commonplace 
Tasks, iii. 320. 


Disappointments, il. 
320. 

into Man’s Heart, vi. 
86.* 


to Those who Serve and 
Love Him, v. 107.* 
in Unexpected Suc- 
cesses, ili, 320. 
Coming to, v. 106; vii. 235. 
Uncleansed, vii. 144. 
in Youth, vii. 17.* 
Common Denominator, viii. 
445. 
and Common Things, ii. 169. 
Communion with [See Com- 
munion ]. 
Companion in Our Sorrow, i. 
104, 105. 
Companionship, iv. 176* ; v. 
420, 451. 
Conquering Temptation, 
Vv. 325. 
in Danger, vi. 296. 
in Difficulty, ii. 271. 
Compassion, ii. 380. 
Conceptions of Unsatisfy- 
ing, viii. 145. 
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an Evil Personality, iii. 
267. 

His Divinity, ii, 413. 
Consoler, vii. 146. 
Constraint of Conscience, 

ili. 326. 
Corner-stone, v. 108, 118* ; 
viii. 129, 130. 
Courage, i. 33; iv. 159.* 
Courtesy, v. 152, 203. 
Crowded out, ii. 92, 93.* 
Dayspring, ii. 75, 76. 
Day Star, v. 371. 
Death, Bodily Suffering, v. 
234, 
Broken Heart, Cause of, 
ii. 163. 

Constraint of, viii. 118. 

Ethies of, v. 225. 

an Exodus, iii. 70. 

Physical, i. 31. 

our Responsibility for, 

ix, 188, 188.* 
Delight in Doing God’s 
Will, vii. 299. 
Deliverer, i. 63; ii. 233. 
and Democracy, i. 346. 
Dependence on, vi. 176.* 
Despairing of No Man, iii. 
427. 
and Deuteronomy, iv. 1. 
Difference He has made to 
the Gentiles, viii. 103. 
Divine and Human, i. 92. 
Divisive Personality, v. 40. 
Divinity, i. 9; viii. 139. 
and Humanity not to be 
Divided, ii. 100. 
Duty, v. 217. 
Elder Brother, i. 53. 
Emancipator of Bruised 
Souls, ii. 237. 
Enduring Antagonism, i. 
297. 
the Cross for Joy to 
Come, i. 295. 
Entreating Men, iii. 363. 
Estimate of Himself, v. 219. 
Eternal, i. 13. 
in Every Man, i. 212. 
Exaltation, viii. 213. 
Example, v. 178; vii. 177.* 
of Sober-mindedness, vy. 
59. 

in Temptation, iii, 222. 
Faith, i. 290. 
Fellow-Sufferer, i. 53. 
Fellowship with, iv. 47, 47,* 

Te oc 

Joy of, ii, 95.* 

Final Judge, ix. 196, 196.* 
Final Word of God, i. 277. 
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Christ— 


First, ii. 293. 
Following [See Following 
Christ]. 
the Forerunner, i. 138. 
Forgiver of Sin, v. 121. 
Forsaken, i. 32.* 
of God, i. 32. 
by Man, i. 31. 
Foundation, ii. 371. 
Freeing Men from Bondage, 
viii. 208. 
Fresh Revelation of, ii. 264. 
Friend and Comforter, vii. 
318.* 
of Publicans and Sin- 
ners, i. 53. 
Fulfilment and Beginning of 
God’s Purpose, viii. 152. 
Full Revelation of God, v. 
367. 
Fusion of Law and Liberty, 
ax, 79: 
of the Future, i. 343. 
Gentleness, vii. 71. 
Gifts to Man, iii. 388. 
Giving Assurance of Eternal 
Life, iii. 135. 
Himself to Man, viii. 
211, 212.* 
Glories, v. 48. 
our Goal and Guide, ii. 133.* 
Going Before, i. 105. 
the Good Physician, iii. 23. 
Shepherd, v. 276; vii. 
122, 356. 
Great Shepherd, v. 277. 
Guidance by the Spirit, ii. 
201. 
Guide, iv. 226; vi. 75* ; vii. 
126.* 
by His Heavenly Life, 
Valo OOr 
and Helper, iii. 22. 
by Personal Example, 
Vii. 33. 
in Hades, v. 228, 231.* 
Hated, v. 40. 
Head of the Church, viii. 
70, 238. 
Healer, ii. 256,* 258; iii. 
31, 34.* 
in the Heart, ii. 366*; v. 
217.3) Vili, 169. 
Heroism, i. 33. 
Hidden Life, ii. 169. 
Hiding Place from Guilt, iv. 
276.* 
High Priest, i. 54, 88, 90, 
145, 146.* 
Home Life, ii. 167. 
Obligations, ii. 202. 
Homeless, iii. 98. 
Honouring Men, v. 152. 
our Hope, i. 134. 
Hope of Humanity, viii. 43. 


Christ— 


and Human Joy, i. 90. 
Needs, i. 90, 348. 
Temptations, i. 91. 

Humanity, i. 9, 14, 38, 40, 

Howe ia TOS warts 69.* 
at its Highest, viii. 91. 
Humiliation, v. 473 viii. 
212. 
and Glorification, i. 42. 
Humility, iii. 20, 376; v. 
283. 
Ideal of Humanity, ii. 327. 
Identified with Jehovah, v. 
217. 
Identification with Man’s 
Lot, i. 38. 
Imitation of, iii. 199; iv. 
270 3 viil. 220. 
Immanenee, viii. 91. 
Impression of, Fleeting, v. 
359. 

Incarnation 

tion, The]. 

Increasing Knowledge of, ii. 

269. 

Indwelling [See 

ing]. 
Influence over Mankind, ii. 
133. 

Inspiring Personal Devotion, 
iv. 162, 

Intercession, i. 143, 144 ; iv. 
131* 3" \vi--292. 

Interest in the Creatures, iii. 
268. 

and the Jewish Church, ii. 
148. 

Journey to Jerusalem, iii. 
87, 351. 

Joy in, ii. 33. 
of, i, 295; iii. 126. 
in His Sacrifice, vii. 84. 
and Sorrow, iii. 127. 

Keenness of Feeling, i. 92. 

King, vi. 289, 291.* 
of the World, i. 236. 

Kingdom [See Kingdom of 

God]. 
our Kinsman, i. 13; viii. 
69.* 
Knocking at the Door of the 
Heart, ii, 95.* 
Knowing His 
123. 
Life’s Way, vii. 127.* 
Knowledge [See Knowledge 
of Christ]. 
of Human Nature, iii. 
387. [840. 
of the Inward Man, iii. 

and the Lawyer, iii. 137. 

our Leader, iv. 155. 

Leader of the People, ii. 

206. 
Leading Captivity Captive, 
viii. 208. 
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[See Incarna- 


Indwell- 


Sheep, vii. 


Christ— 


the Lesson, viii. 245. 
Liberator of Woman, iv. 
350. 
Life in Toueh with God, 
iv Od 
Light, iii. 388* ; iv. 47.* 
in a Dark Place, v. 371. 
our Light, viii. 295.* 
the Light of the Gentiles, ii. 
157. 
of the World, v. 132, 
369, 369* ; vii. 66. 
Limitation, ii. 119. 
Living now, i. 344; v. 39, 
108. 
the Living Stone, v. 108, 
109. 
the Loadstone, v. 110. 
Loneliness, iii. 41.4% 
Spiritual, iii. 43. 
in His Work, iii. 46. 
Longing for, i. 91; ii. 183.* 
Longing for Sympathy, iii. 
183. 
Looking to, i. 288. . 
Love [See Love of Christ]. 
Loyalty to, i. 1322" v. 331 ; 
viii. 128. 
the Marchstone, v. 110. 
Mediation, i. 146, 322. 
Mediator, i. 146*; viii. 
300.* 
Meeting Human Needs, i. 
348. 
Message [See 
Christ’s]. 
in the Midst, ii. 175, 176. 
the Miracle of the Gospel, 
ii. 18. 
Mission, ii. 47, 231, 246. 
Begun at Thirty, ii. 202. 
and Modern Conditions, v. 
363. 
in Modern Poetry and Ro- 
mance, v. 362. 
Moral Courage, i. 33. 
and Moses, Resemblance, iv. 
128. 
His Mother’s Faith in, ii. 
167. [421. 
Nameless Followers of, ii. 
and Nature, ii. 167. 
Nearness, iii. 12,* 18,* 5; v. 
41* ; vii. 343. 
Nearness to, iv. 177.* 
Need of Human Sympathy, 
iii. 45. 
Rest, iii. 176. 
Solace, iii. 176. 
a Nonconformist, vili. 372. 
No Room for, ii. 92, 93.* 
Obedience, i. 105. 
to the Law, ii. 174. 
Perfect, i. 105. 
Object of Man’s Faith, iii. 
272. 


Message, 


Christ— 


Observance of Jewish Cus- 
tom, iii. 40. 
the Observer, iii. 367, 368.* 
Oneness with God, i. 102. 
Ordinary Life, ii. 169. 
Pardoning Grace, iv. 389.* 
Passive Virtues, v. 181. 
of the Past, i. 342. 
Patience, ii. 170. 
Patriotism, i. ;319; iii. 
341.* 
our Pattern in Faith, i. 290. 
Peace, i. 143. 
Perfect Character, i. 347; 
iimepkes Nevis td, 177, 
178; vii. 335. 
Life, Example to Con- 
science, viii. 84. 
Man, ii. 79*; vii. 177, 
Pits evil.’ 19), 
Type of Humanity, iii. 
346. 
Perpetual Enthronement, vi. 
292. 
Persecuted To-day, v. 41.* 
Personal Knowledge of, viii. 
sls 
Word, ix. 67. 
Personality Unique, ii. 412. 
and the Pharisees, iii. 364. 
Physician of the Soul, iv. 
129. 
the Pioneer, i. 346. 
Pledge of Divine Goodwill 
to Man, ii. 124. 
Immortality, i. 131. 


Polarizing the Inner Life, ii. 


287. 
Portrait, vii. 334. 
in the Gospels, v. 361. 
Portrayed by Modern 
Writers, v. 362. 
Power, v. 316. 
of Attraction, v. 110. 
to Conquer Sin, iii. 236. 
over Evil, viii. 171. 
the Only Power, ii. 218. 
over Others, v. 317. 
Prayer, iii. 186. 
Habit of, iii. 39. 
a Necessity, ii. 197. 
Preaching, ii. 251. 
to Spirits in Prison, v. 
228, 
Preciousness, v 119. 
Preparation for Temptation, 
vi. 302. 
Presence, i. 199* ; iii. 13* ; 
iv. 47. 
Banishing Evil, i. 289. 
‘Comfort in, iti. 375.* 
a Help in Temptation, 
. tii, 42. 
of the Present, i. 342, 343. 
Presentation in the Temple, 
ii, 145. 
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Christ— 


Proof of Immortality, vi. 
108. 
Prophecy of His Coming, ii. 
348. 
and the Fulfilment, ii. 
137. 
Public Confession of, iii. 
271. 
Public Prayer, ii. 230. 
Questions in the Temple, ii. 
176. 
Recognition of Moral Con- 
straint, ii. 181. 
Redeemer [See Redeemer]. 
Redemptive Power, v. 84. 
a Refuge, i. 138. 
Rejecting, i. 71,* 121. 
Rejoicing to Run His 
Course, vii. 83. [371. 
Religious Observances, viii. 
Teaching, viii. 372. 
Remaking Man, iii. 10. 
Renewal of Faith, iii, 177. 
Renunciation, ii. 170. 
Reparation for Sin, viii. 
299. [ 205. 
Restorer of Humanity, vii. 
Revealer of the Father, ii. 
COMES ee ROO 5) cht 
131*; v. 121. 
Of, God jie 1359's tia. 
143, 383; iv. 151; 
vii. 169. 
of God’s Love, iv. 57.* 
of the Unseen, ix. 17. 
of the Eternal Purpose 
of God, viii. 248. 
Revelation, vii. 82. 
Revelation to the Humble, 
iii. 130.* 
Reverence, vi. 212. 
for Man, v. 152. 
Righteous Anger, iii. 342. 


‘the Righteous one, ix. 186. 


Sacrifice [See Sacrifice, 
Christ’s]. 
the Same for ever, i. 348. 
Saviour [See Saviour]. 
Secret Prayer, ii. 230. 
Second Adam, ii. 55. 
Advent [See Advents of 
Christ ]. 
Seeing [See Seeing Christ]. 
Seeking Life and Joy for 
_ All, i. 347.* 
the Lost, vi. 150,* 
Man, ii. 250.* 
the Sinner, vii. 163.* 
Self-emptying, v. 116. 
Self-reservation, iv. 109. 
Self-sacrificing, vii. 254. 
Sharing Man’s Lot, ii. 90. 
a Shepherd, vii. 355. 
Shrinking from the Cross, 
iii. 87. 
Death, iii. 88. 
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Christ— 


Silent Years, ii. 165,¥% 202. 
Simplicity, v. 180. 
the Sin-bearer, i. 170. 
Sinlessness, i. 98, 100; ii. 
54, 413; viii. 181. 
His Own Sense of, 1. 
Don LOOT imver a (Os 
the Sinner’s Friend, ii. 396. 
Social Death, i. 31. 
and the Social Order, ii. 59. 
Social Problems, i. 345. 
the Soul-Healer, iii. 8.% 
Spiritual Death, i. 32. 
our Spiritual Food, viii. 
231.* 
Spiritual Solitude, iii. 43. 
the Spring of Sympathy, i. 
336. 
the Standard of Humanity, 
ii, 78, 79. 
our Stay, i. 349.* 
Steadfastness, iii. 84, 351. 
to Duty, iii. 84. 
to His own Goal, iii. 
84. 
Sternness, iii. 335. 
Straitened, iii. 325. 
Strength founded on Love, 
viii. 390. 
Stripes, Healing Power, v. 
184, 186.* 
Striving Against, vii. 230.* 
Submission to God’s Will, 
en ts 
the Substance of all Revela- 
tion, i. 277. 
Substitutionary Life, ii. 106. 
Sueccourer in Temptation, 1. 
56, 58. 
Suffering for Others, i. 38. 
Sufferings, v. 48. 
Healing our Sufferings, 
v. 184. 
Partakers of, v. 260, 
262.* 
Sufficient for All our Needs, 
iii, 387. 
Suprise Visits, iii. 319. 
Sympathy, i. 90, 92. 
Deep, i. 93. 
Wide, i. 92. 
the Teacher, viii. 246. 
as Teacher To-day, v. 364. 
Teaching, i. 291. 
in the Temple, ii. 175, 179.* 
Temptation, i. 95. 
to Draw back from the 
Cross, iii. 87. [87. 
to Lead the People, iii. 
Like Man’s, i. 97. 
in the Wilderness, ii. 
206; iii. 86, 267. 
Temptations, ii. 209. 
Tempted as We are, ii. 203. 
Tenacity of Purpose, iii. 
360. 
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Christ— Christian— Christian Life— 
Times in which He lived, Able to Discern Good and a Glorious Thing, iv. 264. 
Like our own, ii. 170. Evil, i. 109.- Happiness, iii. 374. 


Touch, ii. 279. 

in Touch with Man, i. 90. 

the Touchstone, v. 110. 

Transfiguration [See The 

Transfiguration |. 

Transforming Lives, i. 348. 

Triumph, iv. 395; vi. 292.* 
over Death, vii. 64.* 
Final, iii. 104.* 
through Sacrifice, v. 

120. 

the Truth, viii. 248.* 

Turning away from, i. 194. 

Type of Perfect Manhood, 

viii. 219. 
Unchangeable, v. 93. 
Unchanging, i. 341, 349* ; 
ii, 101* ;, vii. 254. 
Union with [See Union]. 
Unique Personality, i. 302 ; 
viii. 336. 
Relation to God, v. 226. 
Man, v. 227. 

Unity in, viii. 40. 

Universal, ii. 103; iv. 204. 
Appeal, ii. 243; viii. 

203. 
Dominion, vi. 293 ; viii. 
Todos 

Unsearchable Riches, viii. 
135, 139, 145. 

Unseen, v. 36, 37, 38. 

Value of, v. 121. 

Vicariousness, i. 180. 

Victor, v. 43.* 

Virtues Habitual, ii. 230. 

Vision, iv. 47* 3 v., 133.* 
Transforming Power, i. 
289, 290. 

Voluntary Obedience, i. 107. 
Sacrifice, i. 107. 
Solitude, iii. 41. 

Waiting for [See Waiting 

for Christ]. 

the Way, iv. 202*; vii. 

2093" 
Whole Content of Revela- 
tion, ii. 248. 
Winsomeness, vii. 336. 
With Us in Life’s Storms, 
vii. 137. 
and the Working Man, i. 
346. 

Wounded by Friends, iii. 

177. 


Christ-child, ii. 114,* 118,* 137. 


a Call to Humility, ii. 89, 
115. 
Promise of Victory of Good, 
ii, 116. 
Rejected, ii. 117.* 
Sign of Brotherhood, ii. 116. 
God’s Love, ii. 115. 


Attitude to the World, ix. 
96, 

Brotherhood [See Brother- 

hood]. 

Character [See Character, 

Christian]. 

Dove and Serpent, ii. 200.* 

Example, Force of, i. 307. 

Experimental, i. 226. 

Failings, Minor, viii. 295. 

Faith [See Faith]. 

Fellowship, i. 350. 

God’s Dwelling-place, viii. 

131. 

Ideal [See also Ideal]. 
Fullness of, viii. 218. 
Harmoniousness of, viii. 

218. 

Loftiness of, viii. 217. 
Man at his Highest, v. 109. 
Meant to Reveal Christ, 

Vili, 93. 
a New Type of Man, viii. 
109. 
Privileges, Ordinary, ii. 130. 
Professing, Hypocrite, viii. 
254. 

Unkindness, viii. 243. 

Profession not Carried out, 
iii. 416. 

Progress, Slow, iii. 121. 

Reasons for Being, v. 219. 

Rule of Conduct, v. 8. 

Service, iii. 112. 

Joy of, ii. 33. 
Sociableness, ii. 399. 
in Society, ii. 294. 
Sorrowful yet Rejoicing, iii. 

128. 
the Spring of Sympathy, i. 
336. 
Teacher, i. 109, 111, 112. 
Teaching, i. 110. 
on Trial, not Christianity, ii. 
100. 

True to the Highest Always, 
viii. 123. 

Two-sided, iii. 128. 

Worker, Divine Commission, 
Viii,, 9. 


Christian Life, v. 189. 


Activity, ii. 73. 
Adventure, i. 236. 

a Battle, vi. 61. 
Committal, iii 109. 
Concentration, iii. 109. 
Crowned, ix. 34. 
Difficulties, v. 341.* 
Difficulty of, i. 25. 
Disillusionment, iv. 333. 
Dull, iii, 337. 

Fruitless, v. 445. 

Full of Colour, viii. 149. 
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Hardship, i. 298.* 

Here and Now, i. 118. 
Ideal, iv. 209. 

Influence, ii. 73; vii. 321. 
Joy of, iv. 105; viii. 173. 
a Life of Service, ii. 72. 
Nourishment, i. 26. 
Perseverance, iii. 220. 
Possibilities, v. 208. 
Progress, i. 115. 

a Race, i. 286. 

Romance of, i. 235. 
Self-denial, iii. 52. 

Slow Progress, v. 447. 
Strife, i. 298.* 

Struggle, iii. 358; iv. 235. 


Christians— 
All Missionaries in Early 
Church, ix. 190, 
Civie and Imperial Respon- 
sibility, iii, 343. 
Classes of, i. 182. 
Completing God’s Work, i. 
275. 
Devout, i. 183. 
Experienced, i. 183. 
First Fruits of the World’s 
Redemption, ix. 60. 
Formal, i. 182. 
Inconsistent, i. 225. 
Influence in the World, viii. 
365 
Light-bringers, ii. 440. 
Living Stones, v. 108. 
Missionaries, v. 321. 
More than Conquerors, viii. 
21. 
Nominal, iv. 203. 
One in Spirit, viii. 198, 200. 
Partakers of Christ’s Suffer- 
ings, v. 323. 
of the Divine Nature, 
v. 321, 322. 
Relation to the World, v. 
381. 
Salt of the Earth, iii. 422. 
Sense of Separation, v. 8. 
Shining Lights, ii. 439, 440.* 
Unlikeness to the World, 
viii. 247, 
Unworthy, iii, 108. 
Witnesses for Christ, ix. 
127. 
Worldly, i. 182. 


Christianity— 
Attracting the Beautiful 
Things of Earth, iii. 348. 
and Business [See Busi- 
ness]. 
with a ‘ But,’ iii. 107. 
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_ Christianity— 


Christ Himself, viii. 248. 
Co-extensive with Every- 
day Life, v. 103. 
Conditions in Tirst Century, 
viii. 64. 
Core of, viii. 444. 
Evidence for, iii. 108. 
of Experience, ii. 106. 
Experimental, i. 226. 
Failure, i. 50. 
Falling Short of Christ’s 
Purpose, iv. 300. 
Final Victory, iv. 20. 
Future of, Theories, vii. 105. 
Glad Tidings, ii. 110. 
Growth of, ii. 157, 160, 
High Demands, iii. 376. 
Hope of the World, viii. 64. 
Justification of Belief in, v 
219. 
Labour Basis of, viii. 273. 
a Living Kingdom of Christ, 
iii. 233. 
Love to Man, ii. 218; iv. 
25. 
Loyalty to a Person, ii. 291. 
Manliness, v. 332. 
Misconception, v. 440. 
Misrepresented, vi. 346. 
and Modern Industrialisw, 
Wel 290s 
Modern Lack of Faith in its 
Power, viii. 65. 
Moral Power, ii. 252; viii. 
389. 
Motive for Right-doing, v. 
220. 
and the Mystery of Evil, v. 
221. 
Nominal, iii. 423, 424.* 
Personal Devotion to Christ, 
ii. 195. 
Philanthropic Results, ii. 
350. 
Power of, To-day, ii. 159, 
Unused, iv. 263. 
to transform Society, 
viii. 66. 
Practical, iii. 185 ; viii. 237. 
Practised, ae LOO s “Vil. 
303. 
Profession of, iii. 253. 
Ready for Sacrifice, iii. 50. 
Redemptive Power, ii. 235, 
236. 
Religion for All, v. 221. 
Revelation of God to Man, 
v. 220. 
Man to himself, v. 220. 
Revolutionary, ii. 60. 
Slow Progress, ii. 125, 126. 
Social, i. 279. 
Spread, iv. 20; “vi. 293. 
Due to Conduct of 
Christians, v. 219. 
and Stoicism, viii. 192. 
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Christianity— 
Sympathy, ii. 218. ‘ 
as Taught by Christ, v. 219. 
Transforming Character, ii. 

60. 

Triumph, ii..160. 
Two-sided, iii. 128. 
Uniting Men, ix. 91. 
Unpopularity of, ii. 338. 
Untrodden Ground, iv. 203. 


Christianization of Roman Em- 
pire, ix. 190. 


Christlikeness, iv. 32,* 270; vii. 
321; viii. 247. 

[See also Likeness to Christ]. 

from Companionship with 
Christ, viii. 446.* 
Growth in, v. 343. 


Christmas, ii. 77, 85%; ix. 167. 
Gutt, 1 87. 
Lovable Festival, ii. 85 
Message of, ii. 99. 
Observance of, ii. 86. 
Origin of, ii. 85. 
Revels Out of Place, ii. 87. 
Spirit of, ii. 88. 


Christ Spirit, ii. 248. 


Church, i. 312. 

Absolute Authority, ii. 220. 

Advance, iii. 348. 

All a Place in, i. 317. 

Anxieties, viii. 362. 

Atmosphere of Prayer, vi. 
46. 

Attendance, iv. 65. 

Problem of, iii. 396. 
Women in the Majority, 
ix. 65. 

Body of Christ, viii. 72, 238. 

Carrying on God’s Purpose, 
viii. 153. 

Catholic, i. 317. 

Christian, Sudden Triumph 
over Roman Empire, v. 
400. 

Christ’s Bride, viii. 357.* 

Love for, viii. 356. 

the City of God, i. 312. 

Crisis in its History, iv. 15. 

Dear because of Association, 
iv. 318. 

Dedication, iv. 276. 

Directing Conscience, vii. 
37. 

Diversity and Unity, viii. 
148. 

Divisions in, Hindrance to 
Missionary Work, viii. 
197. 

Failure in Duty, ii. 316. 

Faults of, viii. 363. 

Formation of, Key to, viii. 
209. 
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Church— 


Foundation, viii. 202. 
Fulfilment of Christ, viii. 72. 
Future of, iv. 148. 
of the Future, viii. 358. 
Glorifying God, viii. 189. 
Glorious, viii. 360. 
God’s Instrument on Earth, 
ix. 60. 
Growth, iii, 348. 
and Healing, ii. 259, 260. 
a Holy Nation, v. 125. 
Hopeful Spirit in, viii. 362. 
not Infallible Guide, vii. 37. 
not an Institution but Men, 
viii. 209. 
Justice in, i, 318. 
Leaderof Christian Reforms, 
Lxs Oil, 
Living Assemblage of 
Believers, v. 112. 
Loyalty to, i. 185; ii. 175. 
Membership, viii. 201. 
Missionary Calling, ii. 317. 
One Body, viii. 199. * 
An Organization for Good, 
ii. 148. 
Over-organization, vii. 274; 
viii. 70. 
Party Feeling in, viii. 70. 
Permanence, i. 12; v. 92. 
Purpose of, ii. 316. 
Relation to Christ, Images 
of, viii. 238. 
at Sardis, iii. 424.* 
Separation from, ii. 175. 
and Social Problems, iii. 278. 
Reform, ii. 112; iti. 59; 
vili. 327, 
Solidarity, iv. 282. 
Spiritual Degeneracy, ii. 151. 
Family, viii. 127. 
Spirituality, viii. 359. 
Succourer of the Weak, i. 
305. 
Unity, iv. 277, 282. [See 
also Unity]. 
Diversity in, viii. 359. 
What Constitutes, viii. 21. 
Without Spot, viii. 361. 
Work, Refusal of Responsi- 
bility for by Best Men, 
iv. 386. 
Worldliness, viii. 361, 364. 


Church of the Nativity, ii. 135. 


Circumcision— 


Baptism and, ii. 141. 
Christ’s, ii. 139. 
Obedience to Law, ii. 
140. 
Moral and Spiritual, ii. 140. 


Circumstance, Trivial, Changing 


Life, vii. 38. 


Circumstances— 
Bondage of, iv. 10. 
Inward, Favourable to 
Temptation, ix. 36. 
Outward, Favourable to 
Temptation, ix. 35. 


Cities of Refuge, iv. 274. 


Citizen— 
Christian, vili. 122. 
Heavenly, viii. 120, 121.* 
of Zion, vii. 5. 


Citizenship— 
Christian, v. 138, 139.* 


City of God, i. 311. | 


Civic and Imperial Responsi- | 
bility— | 
of Christians, iii. 343. 


Civilization, iv. 331. 
and Regeneration, vi. 186. 


Class-consciousness, v. 53. 
Class Distinctions, v. 155. 


Class Hatred, Healed by Christ, 
viii. 106. 


Clean Hands, vii. 153, 154. 


Cleanness— 
Desire for, -viii. 29.* 
of Life, i. 150. 


Cleansing, i. 330*; ii. 276.* | 
by Fire, iii. 323. 

the Heart, vi. 268.* 
Sin, v. 119.* | 
Remembering, iv. 341. 


Cleric, in the Early Church, v. 
127. 


Cleverness, Danger of, v. 285. 


Climbing, vii. 149. 
Instinct, iii. 373. 
Moral, iii. 374. 


Cloud, iii. 73, 75.* 
Light in, vi. 227. 
Precedes new Revelation, iii. | 

74, 
Sign of Sacred Mystery, iii. 
74. 
Silver Lining, ix. 56. 
Voice out of, iii. 75. 
of Witnesses, i. 278, 279. 


Coddling, Children, iv. 405. 


Coercion, Religious, ii. 220. 
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Comfort, vii. 118. 
in Bereavement, i. 58. 
Silent, vi. 36. 


Comforter, viii 129.* 
Coming to Christ, v. 106; vii. 
235. 
by Different Roads, ii. 98. 


Commerce, Christian Conception 
of, iii, 303. 


Commercial Morality, iii. 280. 


Commercial Untruthfulness, viii. 
2538, 258. 


Committal to God, in Death and 
Life, vii. 212. 


Common Denominator— 
Christ as, ii, 237; viii. 445. 
Value of, ii. 134. 


Common People, Responsibility 


for Christ’s Death, ix. 188. 


Common Rights, iv. 281. 


Common-sense, vi. 171. 


Common Things— 
Interest in, ili. 425. 
Valued by God, iii. 269. 


Commonplace, ii. 129. 
Duties. [See Duties]. 
Glory of, iii. 29.* 
Life, ii. 129.* 


Communion— 
with Christ iii. 184*; v. 
ISLA Vise k gm nod, 
BLOB y abab-e, oak 
Night Opportunity for, 
vii, 42.* 
Secret of Effective Ser- 
vice, iii. 186. 
with the Dead, i. 320. 
with. God, i)983; ii. 35; ili. 
Bos) SO 8s iV. pokOes 
421*; vi. 301. 
Joy of, viii. 116. 


Lasting for ever, vii. 26. 


Pleasure in, v. 213 . 
Possibility, ix. 160. 
Solitude leading to, iii. 
43.* 
Issuing in Service, ii. 414. 
of Saints, viii. 173, 174.* 
Spiritual, , 
Purity necessary to, v. 
106. 


Communism— 
Voluntary, in the 
Church, ix. 108. 
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Early 


Companionship— 
with Christ, iv. 176*; v. 420, 
451. 
Evil, iv. 79, 283. 
Helpful to Christian Life, 
iii. 178. 
Strength through, viii. 126. 


Compassion— ; 
Christ’s, ii. 380. 
Divine Assurance of, vi. 
322.* 
for the Fallen, ii. 349. 
Redeeming Power, v. 192. 


Composure, i. 206. 


Compromise, i. 353, 353*; ii. 33, 
211, 389; vi. 348, 357. 


Compulsions of Life, iii. 361. 
Comus, v. 237. 


Conceit, v. 285. [See also Pride, 
Vanity ]. 
Ignorant, ili. 370. 


Concentration, Required in Chris- 
tian Service, iii. 314. 


Conduct, ii. 358, 366.* 
Conviction and, ii. 365. 
Men Judged by, vi. 101. 


Confession, vii 228 
Diffievlt, vii. 229. 
of Sin, ii. 274, 275*; ix. 214. 


Confessional, Seal of, vii. 287. 
Confidants of God, vii. 164. 


Confidence, i. 66. 

Between Parent and Child, 
iv. 407; viil. 377. 

in Divine Government of the 
World, i. 341. 

in God, Man 
Christ’s, ii. 181, 
also Trust in God}. 


sharing 
[See 


Conflict— ~— 
with Evil, iii. 119; viii. 395; 
396, 397. 
in the Soul, vi. 173. 


Conscience, i. 157; iii. 251*, 329*; 
1V.. | LOZ AWE Visteee en aies 
57.* 
Awake in the Night, vii. 42. 
in Business, ii. 386. 
the Be Imperative, 
Vv. 222. 
of Children, Parents’ Anx- 
iety for, iv. 279. 
the Christ in Man, i. 315. 
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Conscience— 
Constraint of, iii. 327. 
Deadening, i. 557. 
Deceiving, v. 387. 
Good, v. 224. 
Answering the World’s 
Challenge, v. 225. 
Regaining, i. 157. 
Guilty, v. 223; vi. 105. 
an Intuition of God, v. 223. 
Judge of Conduct, v. 222. 
Lamp of, iii. 313. 
Loyalty to, v. 225. 
the Moral Sense, v. 221. 
Natural, viii. 84. 
Obedience to, iii. 329.* 
Pain of, i. 158. 
Peace of, i. 158; iv. 42.* 
Quickened, viii. 83. 
Quickening of, ii. 264. 
Reinforced by the 
Spirit, viii. 84. 
Shipwrecked, iii. 329. 
Stings of, vii. 246. 
Tender, in Youth, vii. 16. 
Trifling With, v. 385. 
Unbending, viii. , 83. 
Voice of, vii. 82, 82.* 
Wanting in Sensitiveness, 
ix. 141. 
Witness to God, iv. 41. 


Holy 


Conscientiousness in Work, viii. 
323. 


Consciousness of God, iv. 150. 


Consecration, ii. 293; iv. 163*; 

v. 114.* 

Entire, v. 7%; viii. 59. 

Lost, iv. 419. 

Separation to God’s Service, 

peavey ek: 

for Service to Man, v. 7.* 

Wholehearted, iv. 419. 

in Youth, vii. 17.* 
Easy, vii. 17. 


Consequences, not to be Averted, 
i. 309. 


Conservation, not Conversion, vii. 


231. 


Consideration for Others, ii. 348; 
iii, B72; ix. 14%, 143. 


Considering Christ, i. 58. 
Consistency of Life, viii. 310. 
Consolation— - 
Commonplace, vi. 58. 
Insipid, vi. 57. 
of Philosophy, vii. 62. 
' Consolations of God,vi. 122.’ 


Constraint— 
of Conscience, ili, 327. 
Giving Power, iii. 325. 


‘Consuming Fire,’ Greek Term 
for, 1.°330. 


Contact— 
with Christ, 
Result of, ii. 319. 
with Bvil, iv. 336. 
with Sin, 
Awfulness of, v. 262. 


Contentment, i. 336, 337; vii. 13. 
with God’s Appointments, 
iv. 23.* 
and Opportunity, vii. 14. 
with ‘Status Quo,’ iv. 416. 


Contrition, ii. 404. [See also 
Penitence, Repentance }. 


Control of Children, iv. 406. 
Parental, viii. 375.* 


Controversy, i. 350*; vi. 289.* 
Distaste of, ix. 70. 


Conventions, Disregard of, v. 79. 
Conversation, viii. 276. 
Guided by Principles, viii. 
317. 


Conversion, ii. 61,* 236; iv. 83. 
[See also New Birth, 


New Creature, Regenera- 


tion}. 
Affecting Conduct, iii. 203. 
and After, viii. 240. 
Hasy, iii. 355.* 
First Essential to Christian 
Growth, iii. 351. 
Imagined, v. 167. 


Man and God Sharing in, iv. 


379. 

Not to be Despaired of, iii, 
437. 
Enough, iii. 200. 

Preparing for, iv. 166; ix. 

189. 
Result of Shock, iii. 334. 
Transforming Power, v. 439. 
True, iii, 202. 


Converts— 
Counting, iii, 400. 
Surface, ii. 425, 426. 


Converting Others, Self-efface- 
ment in, ix. 222. 


Conviction— 
and Conduct, ii. 365. 
Lack of, iv. 234. 
of Sin, ii. 273; vi. 165, 220. 
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Convictions, iii. 398. 


Holding fast, ii. 19.* 
Personal, ii. 236. 
Sacrificed, v. 387. 
Steadfastness, ii. 391) 


Co-operation, v. 44. 
Christian Benefits, viii. 126. 
with God, v. 447. 
Human and Divine, iv. 377; 


viii. 188. 
in Administration of 
iv. 378. 
in the Individual Life, 
Ie 319: 


in Nature, iv. 378. 
in Spreading the Gospel, 
iv. 379. 


Co-operative Production, iii. 305, 


Cost, viii. 187. 
Counting the, iii. 414. 


Courage, i. 270"; \iv. 38;*0hirs 
iv. 155,% 199, 302*; vii. 
197, 

of our Ancestors, iv. 38. 
Christian, v. 218. 
for our own Hearts, i. 341. 
in Ill-health, vii. 342. 
Influence on Others, vii. 199. 
Moral. [See Moral Cour- 
age]. 
Physical, iv. 156. 
from Sense of God’s Power, 
Vili, 251, 
Presence, iv. 210. 
War not Required to Stimu- 
late, iv. 156. 


Courtesy, iii. 372; v. 193, 197, 
200,* 200,% 208.* 
Absence of, v. 208. 
to All, ix. 102. 
Conducive to Morals, v. 208. 
Necessity for the Christian, 
v. 204. 
at the Risk of Life, v. 206. 
Towards the Disabled, v. 206, 
our Family, v. 205. 
God, v. 207. 
our Inferiors, v. 205. 
our Superiors, v. 206. 


Covenant, i. 153. 
God’s with Israel, iv. 33. 
Hebrew Magna Charta, vii. 
167. 
of the Law, i. 153. 


Covetousness, iii. 279; v. 135, 
389; vi. 344 [See also 

Avarice]. 
Antagonism to God, vi. 345. 
Defeated by Death, vii. 61.* 


Coward, No Vision, vii. 199. 


Cradle, The, Promise 
Cross, ii. 138. 


of the 


Creation— 
God’s Care for Minute De- 
tails, vi. 333. 
Perfection in, vi. 118. 
Unhurried Order, v. 231: 


Creed— [See also Dogma]. 

Character Greater than, iv. 
429. 

and Conduct, i. 110, 225. 

Inspired, vi. 182. 

Necessitated by Christianity, 
v. 143. 

Outgrown, ii. 219. 

Simple, iii. 20. 


Crime, Punishment, iii. 331. 
Criminals, not Incurable, iii. 332. 


Crisis— 
Bearing in, v. 240. 
in Career, iv. 14. 
in Enterprise, iv. 13. 
Prayer in, viii. 411. 
Prayer Preparation for, ii. 
313; iii. 40. 
Reaction after, viii. 409. 
Spiritual, iii. 385; iv. 14; 
v. 393.* 
Absence of, vii. 231. 


Critic, iii. 373.* 


Criticism, Instead of Action, iv. 
241. 


Criticisms— 
Christian, viii. 243. 
Unkind, ix. 164. 


Cross— 
Personal, iii. 413. 
Self-made, iii. 414, 414.* 


Cross, The, iii. 325*; v. 228.* 
Ashamed of, i. 294. 
Christ’s Prospect of, iii. 325. 
Christ Shrinking from, iii. 


87. 
Christ’s Voluntary Choice 
of, v. 226. 


Christ Welcoming, iii. 71. 
God’s Love Manifested by, 
vi. 49.* 
Inevitability, i. 106. 
a Leveller, viii. 106. 
Necessity for in the Gospel, 
vii. 354. 
Offence of, ii. 339. 
Power of, i. 182.* 
to Help the Burdened, 
rhb Pg FR? 
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Cross— 

too Prominent in Religious 
Life, i. 20. 

Proof of Christ’s Faith in 
God, v. 82. 

our Responsibility for, ii. 
407.* 

Revealing God’s Love, viii. 
167. 

and Sense of Guilt, viii. 142. 

Shame of, i. 292. 

Value of, viii. 141. 

Way of, iii. 77, 79,* 84.* 


Cross-bearing, i. 108,* 270, 300*; 
ii. 340; iii. 52,* 411; iv. 
as Was oer 

Christ’s Help in, vi. 152.* 
Daily, iv. 359.* 
Inescapable in 
Life, v. 42. 
Not Strange, v. 255. 


Christian 


Crowd— 
and the Individual, iii. 20. 
Psychology of, iii, 20; viii. 

80. 


Crowd-religion, iii. 21. 


Crown— : 
Kinds of, ix. 33. 
of Life, ix. 33. 


Crucifixion, i. 106. 
Aggravating Circumstances 
in Christ’s Case, i. 293. 
Painful Death, i. 292. 
Shameful Death, i. 293. 
our Share in, iv. 114.* 


Cruelty to Animals, Unnecess- 
ary, li. 350. 


Cry to God, Unanswered, vii. 72. 


Culture, Spiritual, Sensuous En- 
joyment in, v. 444. 


Cup, Overflowing, vii. 145. 


Curse, of the Soothsayer, iv. 267. 
Cynic, Making of, vi. 266. 


Cynicism, vi. 22; vi. 267. 
Cured by Helping Others, 
vi. 23. 
Unpardonable, v. 151. 


Daily Bread, Meaning of 
‘ Daily,’ iii. 205. 


Danger— 
Avoiding, v. 211. 
Deliverance from, vii. 54. 
in Life, vii. 149. 
Safety in, vi. 203. 
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Darkness— 
Light in, vii. 61. 


Moral, Enlightened, viii. 
303. 
of the Heathen World, 
viii. 302. 


Spiritual, v. 131, 131.* 
Date-Palm, vi. 274. 


Day— 
of God, vy. 404. 
of Judgment, v. 407, 407.* 
of the Lord, v. 405. 
and Night, vii. 79. 


Daysman, vi. 78. 
Day-spring, ii. 75. 
Day-Star, Christ, v. 371. 
Dawn, ii. 75. 

Dead in Sins, viii. 73. 


Dead, The— 
Communion with, i. 320. 
Debt to, 1, 317 
Encouraging the Living, i. 

281.* 

Fellowship with, i. 319.* 
Influence of, i. 316, 317.* 
Living, i. 318. 
Memory of, i. 281,* 
Raising of, ii. 384. 
Watching over us, i. 281.* 


Dead Works, i. 116. 
Remedy for, i. 160. 


Deafness, Spiritual. ii. 442. 


Death, iii. 25,* 362; 
iii 
After, vi. 106. 
an Awakening, vi. 297; vii. 
46°; \ “ax, Seyi 
Bringing Appreciation, i. 
333. : 

Christian Attitude to, i. 49. 
Christ’s Conquest over, v. 
278* ; vii. 64. 

Presence in, i. 48; v. 
123 ; vii. 142.* 
Comfort of Christ’s Pres- 

ence, v. 122, 
Conquered by the Resurrec- 
tion, v. 16. 
Courage in, iv. 230. 
Defeating Covetousness, vii. 
Ol:* 
Detector of the Heart, vii. 
247.* 
Doorway to Life, vi. 57.* 
Early, vi. 128,* 129. 
Glory of, ii. 49. 


ix. 168,* 
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Death— 
Interpretation of, ii. 48. 
Fear of, i. 43,% 44*; v. 
165* ; vii. 238, 239.* 
Needless, iv. 215. 
Separation, i. 46. 
the Unknown, i. 46. 
the Gain of Life, v. 302. 
the Gate of Life, ii. 185. 
Good Man’s Never Premat- 
7 ure, vil. 217. 
Impotence in Face of, iii. 
362. 
Jairus’ Daughter’s, iii. 24. 
Leading to God, vi. 198. 
Life, v. 15. 
Life Beyond, iv. 313.* 
Longing for, vi. 38. 
Meaning of, i. 324. 
Moral, vi. 355. 
and Spiritual, iii. 133. 
No Fear of, i. 47,* 49, 50; 
aivanjdio7d,) (2645, 0311* 3° vs 
922, 352; ix. 172.* 
Not Death, iii. 339. 
Nothing Beyond, vi. 193.* 
Prayer in Face of, i. 51.* 
Preparation for, i. 167 ; iii. 
353 5 iv. 216.* 
Readiness for, vi. 129* ; ix. 
172. 7 
Release from Pain, vi. 38. 
Rest from Weariness,vi. 39. 
Seeing Christ at, i. 51. 
Separation, i. 319. 
a Sexton, vii. 355.* 
Shadow of, vii. 64. 
a Shepherd, vii. 355, 356. 
to Sin, iv. 213.* 
Sleep, ix. 171.* 
of the Soul, v. 416. 
Spiritual, vi. 357, 357* ; viii. 
74, 
Surrender of Loved Ones, i. 
334. 
Three Kinds in N.T,, iii. 24. 
Time of Ordained by God, 
vii. 141. ¥ 
Transfiguring Power, i. 333. 
Turning away from, i. 309. 
Paid Possibilities, vii. 


Deborah— 
a Mother in Israel, iv. 354. 
a Prophetess, iv. 349. 
Song of, iv. 351. 


Debtor to God, ii. 347. 


Debtors, Two, Parable of, ii. 
401. 


- ‘Deceitfulness of Riches, ii. 429 
[See also Riches]. 


Deception, Conscious, of Others, 
iii, 250. 


Decision, iv. 18* 
Choice]. 
Difficult, vii. 233. 
Swiftness of, iv. 199. 


[See also 


Decision for Christ, ii. 293*; 440; 
lil. 98,* 356* ; vil. 234; 
Vill. 227.; ix. 27 [See 
also Choosing Christ]. 
Postponed, iii. 107. 


Decline, National, iv. 70. 


Dedication, i. 184 [See also Con- 


secration. | 
of Church, iv. 276. 


Deeds, ii. 373.* 
Expressing Love to God, iii. 
144, 


Deep, unto Deep, vii. 323, 327.* 


Deep, The, ii. 268.* 
of Life, ii. 267. 
Love, ii. 267. 
Truth, ii. 267. 


Deference, to Human Applause 
or Censure, iii. 329. 


Defilement, Sense of, viii. 143. 


Degeneracy, iv. 108. 
Steps in, vi. 262. 


‘ Deisidaimonism,’ i. 25. 
Deities, Secular, vii. 11. 


Deliverance— 
Divine, vi. 321. 
from Evil, iii. 219. 
through Faith, i. 268, 269. 
Rejected by Faith, i. 269. 
from Sin, Sense of Blunted, 
iv. 120. 


Deliverer from Bondage, Worthy 
of Honour, i. 63. 


Democracy— 
Confession of Human Bro- 
therhood, v. 43. 
Fundamental Idea Christian, 
iii. 309. 
Ideal, ii. 205 ; iii. 309. 


Demons, St. Paul and Belief in, 
viii. 394. 


Demoniacal Possession, iii. 6, 7. 


Denunciation of Others’ Teach- 
ing, ii. 192. 
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Dependence— 
on Christ in Temptation, ix. 
33.* 
on Hach Other, vi. 226. 
on God, iii, 377. 


Depression— 
Dishonouring the 
Spirit, viii. 278. 
Hope in God Cure for, vii. 
329. 
Spiritual, vii. 321, 328. 
Causes of, vii. 322. 
Cure, vii. 323. 
after Victory, viii. 409. 


Holy 


Descent, from the Cross, ii. 163. 
Desert Journeys, iv. 17. 


Desire, ii. 141* ; vii. 47. 

for the Better, i. 243. 

for Character, i. 243. 

Cleansing, ii. 141.* 

Controlling Men, i. 243. 

Frustrating, iv. 189. 

Fulfilment, iv. 187.* 

Hereafter, i. 175.* 

Purity of, vii. 154. 

and Restraint, ii. 140. 

Secret, excluding Christ, ii. 
94, 

Strong, i. 244. 

Unsatisfied, except by the 
Highest, vii. 175. 

Unselfish, i. 244. 


Desires— 
Gratified, iv. 253. 
Laying them before God, 
vii, 284. 
Despair, iv. 302.* 
Christian need never, ii. 92. 
Comfort in, vii. 252.* 
Despairing of No Man, ii. 346. 
Despising Others, vi. 266, 
Destiny, Fulfilling, vi. 170. 
‘ Destroyers,’ vi. 14. 


Detachment from Perishable 
Things, iii. 134. 


Deterioration, vii. 251. 


Detraction, vi. 84. 

Occasion for 
288. 

Pleasure in, ix. 135. 


Silence, vii. 


Deuteronomy— 
Book of, ii, 213. 
Christ and, iv. 1. 


Deuteronomy— 

Composition and Sources, iv. 
3. 

Historical Setting, iv. 

Josiah and, iv. 2. 

Key to Books Preceding and 
Following, iv. 32. 

Message, iv. 5. 

Moses and, iv. 1. 

Outline of Contents, iv. 6. 

Voice of a Prophet or 
Preacher, iv. 36. 


Development, ii. 178. 
Spiritual, i. 117. 


Devil, i. 42. 
Belief in, viii. 395. 
Existence of, i. 43. 
Personal, iii. 219, 220. | 
Resisting, ix, 157. | 
Temptation by, ii. 212. 
Within the Human Heart, v. 
296. 


Devils— 
Casting out, iii. 240. 
Human, v. 297. 


Devotion— 
to God, v. 271.* 
to Others, Secret of Cour- 
age, iv. 159. 


Devotional Life, Rules for, viii. 
318. 


Devoutness, ii. 150. 

Diaboloi, v. 296. 

Diabolos, i. 42. 

Dianoia, viii. 413. 

Difficulties, iv. 174, 181. 
Benefit of, iv. 414. 
in Christian Life, v. 341.* 
Making Character, ix. 43. 
Overcome, ii. 120.* 


Revealing Strength, iv. 180. 


Diffidence, in Regard to One’s 
Powers, iv. 261. 


Diplomacy, a form of Duplicity, 
Vili. 233, 


Direction— 
in Life, vi. 261. 
the Test of Character, vii. 
ag le 


Disappointment— 
Discipline, iv. 86. 
Leading to Opportunity, vi. 
218 ; vii. 86. 
in Old Age, iv. 185. 
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Disappointments— 
Blessing of, iii. 320. 
Christ Coming in, iii. 320. 
of Life, iv. 171. 


Disaster, Retributory, iii. 330. 


Discernment, ii. 376, 377. 
Spiritual, v. 353. 
of the Times, iii. 327. 


Disciple— 
the Diffident, iii. 100. 
the Impulsive, iii. 98. 
the Irresolute, iii. 105. 


Disciples— 

and Apostles, ii. 315. 

Call, ii. 262. 

Causing Christ Suffering, iii. 

44, 

Choice of, iii. 30. 

Enthusiasts, ii. 417. 

Poverty, ii. 31. 

Training, il. 262, 416. 
Thoroughness of, ii. 417. 

the Twelve, ii. 415. 


Discipleship, i. 304; ii. 291. 
Conditions of, iii. 106. 
Developed by Prayer, ii. 314. 
Severity of, iii. 398. 

Test of, iii. 400. 


Discipline, ii. 228* ; iv. 174; v. 
345.* [See also Chast- 
ening |. 

Blessing of, v. 446. 
End of, i. 303. 
of Faith, iv. 240. 
of Life, i. 180. 
Veiled, i. 136. 
Necessary for Israel, i. 7 


Parental, ii. 69; iv. 401; 
viii. 378. 

Purpose of, i. 302, 303; v. 
345. 


the Purpose of Life, i. 300. 
and Reward, iv. 302. 


of Self, through Christ, viii. 
252. 
of Suffering, v. 304.* 
Discontent, i. 283; ii. 370. 
Discouragement, vii. 184, 185.* 
Dishonesty— 
im Business, givegplotos 1x, 
182. 


Punished, vi. 126. 


Disobedience— 


Hindering Christian Growth, 


iv. 269. 
to the Truth, iii. 246, 
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Dispersion, 'The, v. 9. 
a Preparation for Christian- 
ity ven Le. 


Dissatisfaction, iii. 283. 
Distress— 
God’s Answer to, vii. 53, 
53.* 
Leading to God, ii. 389. 
Disturbance, of Life, iv. 9, 9.* 
Diversity and Unity, viii. 198. 


Divine Sonship, ii. 51. 
also Sons of God]. 


[See 


Divine Nature, The, v. 320. 
Christian Partakers of, v. 
Btls 


Divine Order, in Life, vii. 278. 


Divinity of the Father, viii. 117. 


Dogma, iv. 429. [See also 
Creed]. 
Doing, iii. 356.* 
One’s Best, viii. 441. 
Reward, ii. 361. 
Good, i. 68; iii. 162, 248 ; 


viii. 153.* 
Ceasing, vii. 250. 
Happiness of, v. 211. 
Pleasure of, iv. 328. 
Reward, iv. 328. 
Without Hope of Re- 
ward, ii. 380; vi. 
PB 
and Knowing, ili. 330; iv. 
229, 256* ; vii. 133. 
Nothing, iii. 162. 
Christ’s Condemnation 
Ot, Tie2ee 


Dolefulness and Cheerfulness, 
vii. 207.* 


Dominion, Christ’s, 
vi. 293, 


Doom, Final, i. 20. 


Universal, 


Double-mindedness, ix. 24, 26, 


Doubt, iii. 282.* 
of Appearances, vi. 88.* 
Banished by Surrender, vii. 

133. 

of God’s Power, ii. 38, 
Honest, i. 73.* 
How to Deal with, ii. 388. 
Sleep of, viii. 314. ‘ 


Doubter— 
Chosen for God’s Highest 
Work, iv. 369. 
Types, ii 240. 


Dove— 
Symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
ii. 199. 
Dowry, Achsah’s, iv. 273. 
Drachma, iii. 435. 
Draught of Fishes, ii. 263, 264.* 
Dream— 
God Speaking by, vi. 196.* 
Inspiration from, vi. 197. 
Reality, i. 242. 
Dreamer, iv. 26.* 
Drifting, i. 21%; vi. 261. 
from Christ, i. 25. 
Due to Slackness, i. 23. 
from Higher to Lower, i. 22. 
Imperceptible Movement, i. 
22 


Moral, i. 22. 
from Religious Conviction, i. 


Drink. [See Strong Drink]. 
Drunkenness, iii. 342. 
Dullness, Dread of, viii. 329. 


Dumbness of the Soul, viii. 443. 


Duties— 

Commonplace, iii. 29, 48, 

321. 
Christ Coming in, iii. 

320. 
Faithfully Done, iv. 

370,* 
God’s Appointment, ii. 

130.* 


Preparation for God’s 
Work, iv. 369. 
Each Day’s, i. 68. 
Idealized by the Hope of 
Immortality, vi. 117. 
Pressure of, excluding 
Christ, ii. 168. 


Duty, i. 118; v. 399.* 
Clear, vii. 279. 
Commonplace, ii. 257, 258,* 


303.* 

Constraint of, ii. 182; vi. 
188. | 

Devotion to, vii. 186* ; viii. 
432. 


Faithfulness to, vii. 99.* 
and God, vii. 3. 

to one’s Fellow-men, v. 104. 
to our Neighbour, ii. 143. 
Nobility of, vii. 216. 
Omissions of, iv. 258. 
Opportunities for, ii. 258. 
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Duty— 

Perseverance in, vii, 304. 

to the Poor, ii. 143. 

Present, vi. 114.” 

Present-day, iv. 54. 

Revealed Step by Step, v. 
399. 

Self-denial in, iii. 55. 

Shirked, vi. 352.* 

Special, vi. 351.* 

Temptation to 
381. 


desert, iv. 


DV; tenia 
Dying, Fear of, i. 45. 
Dynamics, Christian, i. 139. 
Bagle Wings, iv. 163. 
Early Death [See Death]. 
Harly Rising, vi. 237. 
Harnest— 

Money, viii. 52. 

of the Spiritual Inheritance, 

viii. 52. 


Barnestness in Work, viii. 441.* 


Harth— 
God’s, vii. 147. 
Hebrew Conception, vii. 
148. 
Economics, Based on Brother- 


hood, viii. 235. 
Economy, iii. 441. 
Hdification, v. 446. 


Edifying of the Body of Christ, 
viii. 215. 


Education— 
[See also Training of the Child]. 
Duty of Parental Oversight, 


iv. 282. 

Equal Opportunities for all, 
v. 55. 

Greek Philosophers’ Views, 
i. 300. 


National, v. 54. 

the Purpose of Life, i. 300. 

Religious. [See Religious 
Training |. 


Bgoism, iii, 244. 
Petty, v. 134. 


Elder Brother, iii. 434, 435,* 
Elect, The, v. 5, 
Elect, Race, v. 123. 
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Blection, v. 355. 
Doctrine of, viii. 24. 
End of, v. 6. 
Means of, v. 6. 
for a Purpose, v. 356. 
Source of, v. 6. 


Elihu, vi. 202. 
Speech, vi. 223. 


Elijah— 
Example to Us, ix. 218. 
Passion in Prayer, ix. 219. 
Spirit and Power of, ii. 32. 


Emergency, Preparation for, iv. 
200. 


Emotion— 
Bearing No fruit, iv. 359. 
Divorced from Obedience, 
ix. 72. 
Translated into 
ment, ili, 381. 


Achieve- 


Employers, Attitude to Employ- 
ees, ix. 183. 


Emptiness— 
Condition of Being Filled 
with God’s Fullness, viii. 
159, 159.* . 
Making Room for Christ, 


Onn 


AAS a Sibh tg 
Encouragement, ii. 362.* 
Effect of, i. 191. 
Heavenly, iv. 252. 
Lack of, ii. 353* ; vii. 251. 
in Service, i. 340. 


Encourager, i, 124.* 


Endeavour— 
and Attainment, iv. 188.* 


Kindled by Heroism, iv. 
367.* 

Value in God’s Sight, iii. 
340.* 


“Endurance, i. 202,* 261,* 270* ; 


vili. 412. 
Call to, i. 260. 
Motive-power, Joy, iii. 326. 
Reward of, ix. 19.* 
in Spite of Depression, iii. 
204. 


Enemies— 
Forgiveness of, viii. 225. 
Love to, ii, 840, 340,* 342. 
of the Soul, v. 134. 
Energy, Misdirected, iii. 
vii. 15. 


440 ; 
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Enlargement— 
Through Suffering, vi. 299. 
of Vision, viii. 23. 


Enlightment, Spiritual, viii. 63. 


Enoch— 
Faith, i. 221. 
Translation of, i, 222. 


Enrolment, The, ii. 81. 
Historical Proof of, ii. 83, 
84. 


Enterprise, Crisis in, iv. 13. 
Entertainment, vii. 119. 


Enthusiasm, ii. 194. 
Based on Good Conscience, 
v. 224, 
Christian, ii. 418. 
in the Church, iii. 323. 
Fire of, iii. 323. 
Inspired by Christ, ii. 196. 
Religious, ii. 208. 
for the Right, iv. 310. 


Environment, iii. 434. 
Conquerors over, ii. 119. 
Influence, viii. 81.* 
Making the Man, ii. 119. 
and Sin, iv. 247. 
Support of, iii. 2. 


Envy, viii. 423; ix. 139. 
Cure for, ix. 139. 


Ephesians, Epistle to, viii 1. 
Circular Letter, viii. 237. 
Contents, viii. 6. 

Epistolary Form, viii. 1. 
Opinions regarding, viii. 7. 
Salutation, viii. 8. 

Where Written, viii. 4. 

ie Whom Addressed, viii. 
Writer, viii. 2. 


Ephesus, viii. 6. 


Epiphany, v. 41.* 
an Intuition, viii. 133. 


Epitaphs, ii. 150. 


Equality— 
of All round Christ’s Cradle, 
ii. 99. 
of Believers, ix. 28. 
in the Church, v. 53. 
in God’s Sight, iii. 155.* 
True, ii. 60. 


Error, Disguise of, vi. 15. 


Esau— 
Character, i. 307. 
Repentance, i. 309. 


Escape, Way of, from Trial, v. 
258. 


Esprit de Corps, v. 160. 
Essential Christianity, viii. 15. 


Eternal Life, iii. 132.+ 

Assurance of given by 
Christ, iii. 135. 

in Christ, i. 140.* 

through Christ, i. 139. 

Doing the Will of God, vii. 
27. 

Faith in, i. 272. 

Future and Present, iii. 135. 

Here and Now, v. 372; vi. 
LOS8*Gyyal. (20. 

How Inherited, iii. 139. 

Present-day Doubt of, iii. 
136. 


Eternal, The, Triumph of, vi. 
aA 


Eternal Punishment, i. 195. 
Teaching of Christianity on, 
i. 197. 


Eternity, Sense of Bringing 
Need of God, vii. 326. 


Eucharist [See Lord’s Supper]. 
Evangelism, Duty of, viii. 71. 
Evangelists, viii. 215. 


Evangelization, not Christianiza- 
tion, iii. 200. 


Everlasting Arms, iv. 181. 


Evidence, ii. 388. 
of Christianity 
Experimental, iv. 426. 
of Good, ii. 387. 


Evil— 
Allowed to Ripen, vii. 283. 
Conflict with, iii. 119 ; viii. 
395. 
Inward, viii. 396. 
Outward, viii. 397. 
Consent to, v. 297. 
Contact with, iv. 336. 
Defeating its Own Ends, 
vii. 60. 
Deliverance from, iii. 219. 
Displaced by Development 
of Good, vii. 333. 
Doomed to Destruction, iv. 
360. 
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Evil— 

Eschewing, v. 211. 

Final Conquest, iii. 122. 

Forces of, viii. 395. 

God’s Antagonism to, vii. 
246, 

Good in, iv. 335. 

Inherited Tendency to, ix. 
36. 

Intellectual, vi. 34. 

Loving, iv. 336.* 

Man Seeing only Evil, vi. 
18. 

Man’s 
iv. 75. 

Origin, v. 295. 

Overcome by Good, v. 244. 

Overcoming, iii. 236. 

Personal Struggle with, i. 
42. 

Physical, vi. 34. 

Power of, iii. 122. 

Limits to, vi. 23. 

Protection from, iii. 
viii. 404. 

Rescue from, iii. 221. 

Resistance to, v. 297. 

Steps in, vii. 257. 

Tendencies of To-day, viii. 
404. 

Tolerance of, iv. 336, 417. 

Transmitted, ix. 41. 

Triumphant, ii. 386 

Visible, iii, 409. 


Responsibility for, 


221 ; 


Evildoers, vii. 252, 264. 


Evil-speaking, vii. 289.* [See 
also Gossip, Slander]. 
Avoiding, vii. 44. 
Unworthy of Christians, ix. 
84, 


Evolution, iii. 258 ; v. 398,* 422. 
and Christ, ii. 411. 
Man the Consummation of, 
ii. 2043 vi. 341. 


Exaltation— 
Christ’s, viii. 213. 
Spiritual, vi. 241.* 


Example, ii. 442, 423; iv. 154, 
179, 315. 
Influence of, ii. 440; ix. 42. 


Examples, Misapplied, iii. 92. 


Excitement— 
Craving for, vi. 10; viii. 329, 
330. 
Unsatisfying, vi. 308. 


Exclusiveness, Condemned, viii. 
250. 
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Excuses, iii. 389, 390.* 
for Yielding to Temptation, 
v. 337. 


Exhilaration, from Possession of 
the Spirit, viii. 331. 


Exile, iii. 311. 


Expectancy— 
“Christian, i. 238. 
of God, vi. 190. 
Quiet, vii 348. 


Expectation, iv. 186. 


Expectations, Disappointed, vii. 
101. 


Expecting Christ, v. 107.* 
Expediency, vii. 261. 


Experiences, iv. 206*; vi. 172. 
Authority of, viii. 310. 
Awkward, vi. 153. 
Enlightenment from, vii. 65. 


of God, Personal, vii. 76, 245. 


of Life, Testing, iv. 311. 

Riches of, iv. 206. 

Sharing, i. 47. 

Varied, found in Christ, viii. 
146. 

Virtues of, vii. 231, 231.* 

Wasted, iii. 442, 


Exploitation of our Fellow-men, 
iii. 159. 


Extraordinary, The, Passing into 
the Ordinary, iii. 29. 


Eye— 
Apple of, vii. 44. 
Discernment, iii. 242. 
Evil, iii. 243. 
of God, vi. 167. 
Observation, iii. 242. 
Single, iii. 242; vii. 39. 


Eye-Witnesses of the Transfig- 
uration, v. 365. 


Eyes of the Heart, viii. 61. 


Fable, iv. 385. 
of Jotham, iv. 384. 


Face— 

Beautified through Religious 
Life, ili. 265; vi. 245; 
vil. 203. 

Radiant, vii. 239. 

Saintly, vii. 204.* 

Transfigured by Prayer, iii. 
69, 70. 


Faculties, Atrophy, ii. 447; iii. 
391. 


Failure— 

to Accomplish One’s Ideals, 
iv. 260. 

Beautiful in God’s Sight, 
vi. 169. 

Christ’s Sympathy with, ii. 
362. 

Our own Fault, iv. 246. 

Forgetting, iv. 343. 

through Lack of Faith in 
God’s Power, vy. 431. 

Noble, i. 272, 273.* 

Reason of, vii. 169. 

Seeming, vi. 130. 

Sent back to the Place of, 
ii. 270. 

and Success, i. 241. 

or Success ? i. 275. 

Suecess builf on; i. 274, 
274,* 

Tonic of, iv. 86. 

Translated into God’s Pur- 
pose, iv. 187. 


Faint, yet Pursuing, iv. 380. 


Fainting, vii. 183.% 
Reasons for, vii. 184. 
Remedies for, vii. 187. 


Fairness, God’s, iv. 408. 


Faith, i. 206, 207* ; v. 312,* 328. 
[See also Belief]. 
an Act, i. 214, 215. 
in Action, i. 206, 224; ix. 
25. 
Appropriating the Riches of 
Christ, viii. 140. 
Appropriation of, iv. 241. 
Assurance of, i. 123. 
Basis of Religious Life, v. 
329. 
Blind, iii. 417. 
Capacity for, Judgment re- 
gulated by, v. 438. 
Centurion’s, ii. 373. 
Certitude, i. 216. 
Childlike, vii. 237, 237.* 
in Christ, v. 329. 
not Convinced, iii. 229. 
Christ’s Response to, ii. 283. 
Christian not Dependent on 
Gospels alone, ii. 16. 
Common Sense, i. 217. 
Communion, i. 214. 
Condition of Christ’s In- 
dwelling, viii. 160. 
a Condition of Spiritual 
Fullness, viii. 335. 
Confident in Life’s Storms, 
vii. 140. 
Contrasted with Material- 
ism, iii. 288. 
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Faith— 
Creative Function of, i. 211. 
Dauntless, i. 225. 
Dead without Love, v. 37.* 
Deep-rooted, ii. 428.* 
and Diligence, v. 324. 
Discipline of, iv. 240. 
Disciplined, producing Pat- 
ience, ix, 17. 
Discoveries of, vii, 293. 
Dying, Danger of, iv. 235. 
Eclipse of, iv. 428* ; viii. 
424, 
Finding Christ, ii. 136. 
God in Nature, i. 211. 
Found through Loss, iv. 
430.* 
Foundation of Personal Re- 
ligion, iii. 417. 
Fruits of, i. 250. 
Functions of, i. 209. 
in God [See Faith in God]. 
and Hope, i. 214. 
Intellectual, i. 122. 
Basis Required, i. 24. 
Interpreted Anew by each 
Generation, v. 439. 
James’s Interpretation, ix. 
121. 
Key to Life’s Problems, i. 
217, 218. 
Leper’s, ii. 281. 
Living for, v. 237.* 
Lost, iv. 425 ; vi. 27735 viii. 
408.* 
Making the Unseen Real, ii. 
37. 
Man’s Part in, viii. 186. 
in Man, a Duty, vii. 4. 
Modern Tests of, viii. 400. 
Mother’s in her Child, vi. 
33.* 
Nature of, viii. 424. 
Necessary to the Scientist, 
i. 216. 
Need and Blessedness of, iv. 
169. 
Obedience of, iv. 240. 
One, viii. 203. 
One with Love, ix 124.* 
Oneness of, viii. 201. 
Outgrowing the Believer, ii. 
180. 
Partial, iv. 330. 
Patience of, iv. 241. 
Patriachs’, i. 255. 
Pauline Interpretation, ix. 
121. 
Permanence, v. 91. 
Personal, vi. 314 ; viii. 171.* 
Positive, Need of, vi. 348. 
Power of, i. 284*; ii. 17 ; 
iv. 198. 
Spiritual Vision, ii. 155. 
and Practice, iii. 330. 
Proved by Unbelief, ix. 16. 


Faith— 


Questioning, viii. 406. 
Recognizing Spiritual Real- 
ities, i. 209. 
Recognition of, i. 249. 
in Relation to the Future, 
i. 207. 

Unseen, i. 208. 

Repose of, viii. 11. 
Response of Man, i. 78. 
Response to, ii. 249. 

God, i. 79. 

Resting on Christ, i. 78. 
Experience, vii. 181. 
Revision, Necessity for 

Moral, v. 410. 
Reward of, i. 250. 
in Self, iv. 158. 
Powerless, iii. 4. 
Shield of, viii. 422. 
Simple, v. 146. 
Despised, vi. 265. 
Solidarity of, ix. 93. 
in Spite of Doubt, iii. 394* ; 
iv. 256.* 
Steadfastness, i. 65 ; ii. 19*; 
iii. 394* ; vii. 22. 
Strength of, iv. 384. 
Strengthening Power of, i. 
225 ; iii. 120. 
Substantiating Spiritual Re- 
alities, i. 210. 
Sympathy with Others, ii. 
284. | 
Test. of, v. 343 ix. 16, 219. 
Testing Spiritual Realities i. 
210. 
Theoretic, Powerless to 
Save, ix. 119. 
the Title-deeds, i. 218. 
Understanding by, i. 216. 
United in Love to God, viii. 
42.* 
in the Unknown, i. 207.* 
Unquestioning, iv. 231; vi. 
102. 
Unreal, viii. 358. 
in the Unseen, Shallow, iv. 
356. 
Venture, i. 114, 231, 233,* 
239 ; iv. 239. 
Weak, ii. 426. 
Well--founded, iv. 183. 
What is Meant by, ix. 116. 
and Wisdom, v. 334.* 
and Works, ix. 115.+ 

Antagonism between, 
ix. 118. 

Apparent Contradiction 
between Paul and 
James, ix. 119. 

Correlation, v. 326. 


Faith in God— 


Embraces a Great Future, 
i. 252. 
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Faith in God— 
Persisting in Spite of Ap- 
parent Atheism, iv. 93. 
Secret of Courage, iv. 158. 
Secret of Nathanael’s Ques- 
tion, iv. 56, 
in Spite of Calamity, vi. 33. 


Faithfulness, God’s [See God]. 


Faith-healing— rm 
Non-religious, ix. 208. 
Religious Aspect, ix. 209. 


Fall from Grace, v. 416, 453.* 
Falls, ii. 352.* 


Falsehood, viii. 252; ix. 135. 
and Flattery, iv. 248. 
Religious, viii. 256. 


False Modesty, in Connection 
with God’s Work, iv. 
362. 


Fame— 
Thirst for, vii. 311. 
Unsatisfying, vii. 101. 


Familiarity with God, vii. 89. 
Family Religion, iv. 314. 
Family Worship, vi. 208. 
Famine, iv. 432. 


Fanatic, ii. 211. 
and Enthusiast, Difference, 
ii. 319. 


Father of Lights, ix. 54, 56. 


Fatherhood of God, v. 100. 

Difficulties in Acceptance, 
viii. 161. 

Holiness, v. 76. 

Not the Denial of His Auth- 
ority, viii. 162. 

and Providence, iii. 194. 

and Sovereignty, iii. 193. 

Universal, The,¥ viii. 160. 


Fault— 
Confession, ix. 217.* 
Consciousness of Others,’ ix. 
166. 
Elimination, v. 354. 
Love Covering, v. 245. 
Secret, vii. 87. 


Faultfinding, Bad for both 
Parties, ii. 353. 


Fear, iv. 18* ; vii. 139. 
Bondage of, viii. 315. 
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Fear— 
Characteristic of Primitive 
Religions, iii. 265. 
Children’s, iv. 400. 
Christian, v. 75. 
of Death, i. 48%; 44*; v. 
165* ; vii. 238, 239.* 
Dispelled by Consciousness 
of God’s Presence, 
vii. 140 
Remembrance of God’s 
Promise, vii. 141. 
Doing Away With, iv. 272.* 
of Failure, vii. 238. 
of Man, vii. 237. 
of Poverty, vii. 238 
Redemption from, iii. 265. 


Fear of God, v. 75, 149, 165.4 
Base, v. 165. 
Evil Results, v. 166. 
Lost, iv. 30, 30.* 
Noble, v. 168. 
Reverential, v. 170. 


Fearlessness, ii. 394. 
and the Fear of God, ii. 393. 


Feast of Tabernacles, iv. 120. 
Feeling, Incapable of, viii. 243. 


Fellowship, viii. 123. 
Benefits of, viii. 125. 
with Christ, ii, 200; iv. 
ay eA 
Banishing Loneliness, 
iii. 48. 
Joy of, ii. 95. 
Solvent of Life’s Ils, 
vi. 90. 
Christian, i. 280, 350. 
in Christian Service, iii. 112. 
in the Church, iv. 121; v. 
53. 
with God, iii 808; iv. 46; 
v. 451; viii. 325. 
Immortality of, vi. 112. 
Pledge of Immortality, vii. 
23, 23.* 
with Great Men of the Past, 
viii. 124. 
Living Disciples, viii. 
125. 
Men of the Bible, viii. 
124, 
in Social Life, iii. 309. 


Fellow-workers with God, iii. 
428 ; viii. 153. 


Fervour, Lost, ii. 427.* 


‘ Fiery Darts,’ viii. 423. 


Fight— 
Against Evil, vi. 68. 
Noble, iv. 293.* 
Within Ourselves, iv. 287. 


Fighting, iv. 287.+ 

Against God, iv. 297, 298, 
299. 

for God, iv. 300,* 301. 

Instinctive, iv. 292. 

Lawful and Unlawful, iv. 
292. 

in Spite of Defeat, ix. 30.* 


Finding Christ— 
by Faith, ii. 136, 
the Secret of Joy, ii. 137. 


Finding God, iv. 98; vi. 86, 
144,* 146. 
through Sorrow, iii. 182. 


Finger of God, iii. 230. 


Fire, ini. 322. 
Baptism by, iii. 324. 
of Holiness, iii. 323. 
a Symbol of God, i. 328. 


Fires Kindled by Musing, vii. 
290. 


Firstfruits of the World’s Re- 
demption, Christians as, 
ix. 60. 


First Things First, iii. 419; iv. 
MOOV ve) D7. 
in Prayer, iii. 195. 


Fishers of Men, ii. 276, 277. 
Bait, ii. 279. 

Fitness for God’s Work, iv. 363. 

Flattery and Falsehood, iv. 248. 


Flesh, Transfiguration of, viii. 
89. 


Fleshly Lusts [See Lusts of the 
Flesh]. 


Flock, Christ’s, v. 271. 
Flood, The, Lessons of, vii. 204. 
Fluency, a Dangerous Gift, vi. 


Followers, Required as much as 
( Leaders, iv. 353. 


Follower of Christ— 
Diffident, iii. 97, 100. 
Impulsive, iii. 97, 98. 
Trresolute, iii. 98, 105. 
Nameless, ii. 421, 
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Follower of Christ— 
though not in the Church, 
iii, 81.* 
Possible, iii. 96. 


Following the Saints, vii. 231.* 


Following Christ, i. 115,* 249*; 


ii. 92,* 290; iti. 19,* 
48; iv. 155,* 270; vii. 
126.* , 


Cost of, iv. 346. 

Excuses for not, iii, 109.* 

Found Impossible, iii. 99. 

Home Duties a Barrier, iii. 
101. 

and Love to One’s Family, 
iii. 107. 

Means Bearing Reproach, ii. 
OT. 

Reasons against, iii. 107. 

Refusing to do so, iii. 50. 

Secretly, iii. 109 

Test, iii. 100. 

Wholeheartedly, iii. 112* ; 
iv. 268. 


Folly, ii. 369. 


Forbearance, iii. 95. 
Filial, iii. 96. 
Loving, viii. 193.* 
Mutual, viii. 192. 


Forbidden Ground, v. 110. 
Foreign Policy, British, iv. 144. 


Forerunner, ii. 187, 188.* 
Christ as, i. 138. 


Forethought, iv. 179, 180. 


Forgetting, iv. 337, 338.* 
God, iv. 90; vi. 12. 
in Prosperity, iv. 52. 
Stages of, iv. 91. 


Forgotten Sheaf, Law of, iv. 
136. 


Forgiveness, ii. 402*; iii. 182, 
213 3 viii. 289.* 
Assurance of, viii. 28. 
Because Forgiving, iii. 212, 
213. 
Christ’s Standard, ii. 79.* 
Conditions of, iii. 211. 
and the Consequences of 
Sin, iii. 213. 
Deliverance from Sin, viii. 
35. 
Divine, ii. 270; iv. 208* ; 
v. 1223; vi. 227*; vii. 
163.* 
Full Realization of, v. 
30.* 
and Human, viii. 288. 
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Forgiveness— 
Method of, viii. 29. 
Results, iii. 223. 
Two Elements, vii. 162. 
of Enemies, ii. 343. 
Four Phases of, vii. 225. 
a Gift of God, ii. 401. 
God’s Trust making Effi- 
cient for Service, viii. 34. 
Greek Words for, viii. 288. 
of Injuries, v. 162. 
and Love, ii. 401, 405* ; 
409,* 411.* 
More than Remission of 
Penalties, viii. 34. 
Nature of, viii. 34. 
Need of, v. 215; viii. 28. 
Restoration of Fellowship 
with God, viii. 34. 
of Sin, viii. 28,.% 34; iii. 
210. 
Desire for, ii. 284.* 
Divine, iv. 127, 262. 
Implies Reconciliation 
to God, iii. 214. 
Need of, vii. 326. 


Formalism, iii. 261, 262. 


Forsaken— 
Christ, i. 32.* 
of God, vii. 96. 


Forward Gaze, i. 238. 


Foundation— 
Christ, ii. 371. 
the Churches, viii. 202. 


Foundation Truths, Longing for, 
iv. 425, 


‘ This Fox,’ Not Herod, iii. 358, 
359. 


Fragrance, Borrowed, viii. 446.* 


Freedom— 
in Christ, v. 141. 
through Christ 
Intellectual, v. 142. 
Moral, v. 148. 
Degenerating into Licence, 


eerie) 
False, v. 3813 ix. 78. 
Imprisonment leading to, 
vii. 57. 


Unwanted, ii. 237. 


Pree Will, vi. 40; vii. 301.* 
. and God’s Will, vi. 43. 
Misused, ix. 79. 


Fretfulness, ii. 428; vii. 266. 


Friend— 
Fresh View of, ii. 269. 
Guidance, vii. 39. 
Love to, iv. 420.* 


Friendliness of the Stones, vi. 
53. 


Friendship— 
Enriching Life, viii. 211. 
with God, ix. 124, 125.* 
from Ulterior Motives, iii. 
379. 
Uplifting Power of, ii 253, 
254. 
Frivolity, ii. 369; vi. 12. 
Fruit— 
of the Light, viii. 306-309. 
with Patience, ii. 437. 
Spiritual, Growth of, ii. 
438.* 
Fruitbearing, v. 446.* 


Fruit Trees, Destroying the, iv. 


131, 
Fulness— 
of Christ 
Meaning of Phrase, viii. 
216. 


God’s, viii. 158. 
of Life, v. 357. 


Future, i. 228. 
Assurance of, vili. 53. 
Dreaded, ix. 167. 
in God’s Care, ix. 169.* 
Living in and for, v. 17. 
Perfecting the Present, v. 
268. 
Unknown, i. 137; iv. 222, 
225; ix. 167. 
Confidence in, v. 352. 
Future Life, vi. 106. [See also 
Heaven]. 
Assurance of, v. 352. 
Doctrine in O.T., vii. 25. 
Ignorance Regarding, vii. 
201, 201.* 
Modern Beliefs, vi. 109. 
Old Beliefs, vi. 108. © 
Wonders Unknown, viii. 56. 


Gain (s)— 
Dishonest, given to Charity, 
v. 274. 
by Giving, ii. 353. 
through Loss, i. 179, 311; 
vi. 249. 
Unlawful, iii. 283. 


Gaining and Losing, iii. 60. 
Galatia, Roman Province, v. 10. 
Galilee, Sea of, ii. 261. 
Gambling, vii. 263. 
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Generosity, iv. 440. 
Gentiles, Message for, viii. 132. 


Gentleman, Christian, iii. 371; 
vii. 5, 6. 


Gentleness— 
Divine, vii. 69, 70. 
_ Deafness to, vii. 70. 
and Greatness, vii. 68. 
Learned through Trial, v. 
260, ; 
Power of, vi. 121. 
of Strength, vii. 68. 


Gethsemane, i. 103* ; 104.* 
Gibeonites, Deception, iv. 248. 


“Gideon, iv. 368. 
his Fleece, iv. 373. 
his Three Hundred, iv. 375. 


Gifts— . 
Abilities, iv. 16 [See also 
Talents]. 
Consecrated, ii. 208. 
Contentment with, i. 
336. 
Cultivating, ii. 361. 
Use of, iv. 442. 
of the Ascended Christ, viii. 
207. 
Christ’s, viii. 210. 
to Christ, ii. 136. 
Christmas, ii. 87. 


Girdle— 
Roman Soldier’s, viii. 415. 
of Truth, viii. 412, 414. 


Girt Loins, iti. 314. 


Giving, ii. 344*; iti, 150; iv. 
122; viii. 273. 
Censorious, ix. 22. 
Christian, ii. 343. 
Duty of, viii. 276. 
Freely, v. 249. 
Gain by, ii. 353. 
God’s, ii. 355. 
Gracious, ix. 22. 
Grateful, v. 253. 
Happiness of, v. 211. 
Love and Sympathy, ii. 398. 
Niggardly, v. 275. 
Other Things than Money, 
iii. 248. 
Prompted by Love, iii. 249. 
in Proportion to Receiving, 
v. 249, 
and Receiving the Best, ii. 
360.* 
Reciprocal, ii. 356. 
Sacrificial, viii. 212.* 
Seeretly, iii. 380. 
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Giving— 
Tactful, v. 250. 
Willing, iv. 136. 


Gladness, Christian, viii. 338. 
[See also Joy]. 


Gloom, Dispelling, iv. 272.* 


Gloria in Excelsis, ii. 121,* 122, 
123. 


Glorifying God, iii. 201; viii. 
189. 
the Church, viii. 189. 
in Commonplace Duties, ii- 
229. 
Man, viii. 189, 


Glory— 
of God, v. 315. 
Hope of, v. 302. 
of Man, v. 97. 
Riches of God’s, viii. 165. 


Goal— 
Glimpse of, i. 124.* 
Vision of, ili. 222, 222.* 


God— 

Ability, vii. 98. } 
to Help Man, viii. 183. 
Moral, viii. 187. 

Accessibility, v. 73. 

Acquaintance with, vi. 141. 

and the Ages, ii. 63. 

All-pervading, vi. 2353; ix. 

47. 
Appeal to Men’s Affections, 
vii. 231. 
Experience, vii. 230. 
Reason, vii. 230. 
At our Right Hand, iv. 330. 
Become Man, ii. 1343; vi. 
340.* 

Belief in [See Belief]. 

Bestowal, iv. 205. 
and Man’s Possession, 

iv. 204. 

Blindness of, vi. 189. 

Builder, i. 64. 

Care, iv. 81,* 1653; v. 289.* 
for Animals, iii. 269. 
Assurance of, vii. 168. 
His Children, v. 289; 

vii. 46. 
the Individual, vii. 51, 
114. 
Man’s Soul, iii. 301. 
Men, v. 285. 
for Minute Details of 
Creation, vi. 333. 
the Universe, vi. 235. 
Cause, Triumph through De- 
feat, vii. 283. 
Coa concerning, vi. 
151. 


God— 


Character, iv. 60; vii. 352. 

in Christ, Gospel of, v. 80. 

Christlikeness, i, 324. 

Cleansing, i. 330.* 

Co-extensive with Life, iv. 
136. 

Comforter in Bereavement, 

_ vi, 125.* 

Trouble, vi. 50.* 
Compassion, ii. 381.* 
Completing Man, vii. 309. 
Conception of, Base, v. 166. 

in each, Generation, iii. 

382. 

Tsrael’s, iv. 62. 

Modern, iii. 383. 

Progressive, vi. 87. 

True, v. 168. 

Weak, i. 21. 
€oncern for Man’s Right- 

eousness, vi. 136, 137. 
Consciousness of, i. 262 ; iv. 
150. 
Consoler, vi. 121, 122, 123. 
a Consuming Fire, i. 328, 
330. 
Controlling Power of Life, 
iv. 136. 
our Courier, iv. 154. 
Covenant Relationship with, 
iv. 45. 
with His People, vii. 
167. 
Critic and Friend, i. 282. 
Dealings, Resignation to, 
Vii. 292. 
Deed, Immediately follow- 
ing Resolution, vii. 233, 
Ee asose: 
Defence, v. 29.* 
Dependent on Man’s Wel- 
come, ii. 70. 
Description of, iv. 60. 
Direct Action, vi. 2.* 
Doctrine, Gentleness, iv. 
165. 
Doing Nothing, Apparently, 
vi. 142. 

Right, vi. 88.* 

Drawing Nigh to, ix. 160,* 
161. 

Efficiency, viii. 67. 

Estrangement from, iv. 146. 

“Ever Busy yet Ever at 
‘Rest,’ viii. 204. 

Example of Holiness, vi. 71. 

Excluding, viii. 313. 

Existence, Belief in, iv. 151; 

vi. 87. 

Proof of, vi. 87. 

Experience of, Personal, vii. 
| 76, 245. 
Face against Evil, vii. 246. 
Fairness, iv. 408. 
Faithfulness, i. 188. 

to His Children, i. 339, 
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God— 


to Claims of His Crea- 
tures, v. 267. 
in Little Things, ii. 131. 
in the Past, Forgetting, 
A ae 
to His Purpose in Crea- 
tion, v. 269. 
Trust in, i. 189. 
Father, iii. 192, 194,* 307, 
308*; v. 76. 
of Lights, ix. 54, 56. 
Fatherhood [See Fatherhood 
of God]. 
Fear of [See Fear of God]. 
Fellowship with [See Fel- 
lowship }. 
Final Judge, i. 86. 
Finger of, iii. 230. 
First, iii. 419. 
in the Forefront of Life, 
vii. 18, 20. 
Forgetfulness of, vi. 12. 
Bor sUs} ix. Ais: 
Fountain of Love, vi. 48.* 
Friend, vii. 121. 
Gentleness, iv. 165; vii. 
70. 
Gift of His Son, ii. 355; 
viii. 212.* 
Gifts, ix. 47. 
to Man, iv. 273. 
The Giver, iv. 15. 
of Blessings, ii. 24.* 
Virtues, vi. 48. 
Glorifying [See Glorifying 
God]. 
Glory, v. 315. 
Good Influences, ix. 55. 
Goodness, Assurance of, iv. 
410.* 
Belief in, iv. 141.* 
Challenged, vi. 48. 
Grace [See Grace]. 
Gracious Giver, ix. 21. 
Greatness, Measure of His 
Nearness to Man, vi. 332. 
Grieving, viii. 279. 
Guidance, iii. 204; iv. 82, 
82.* 
Faith in, i. 232, 234,* 
241.* 
Perplexing, i. 304. 
Through the Scriptures, 
iv. 83. 
Guide, vii. 32, 121. 
unto Death, vii..31, 32. 
and Helper, iv. 224, 
through Life, iv. 18. 
in the Heart, iv. 166. 
of the Hebrews, iii. 393*; 
iv. 58, 
Help, ii. 402.* 
in Trouble, vii. 343. 
our Helper, i. 341 
Hidden, vi. 151, 151.* 
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God— 


Hold of Us, i. 338. 
Holiness, iv. 60; vi. 243. 
Imitation of, viii. 291. 
Hope-Giver, viii. 103. . 
and the Humble, ii. 62. 
House [See House of, God]. 
Human Relation to Man, iv. 
59. 
Humility, ix. 156. 
Ideal Commonwealth, i. 65. 
Ideas of, i. 315. 
Ignoring, iii. 290. 
Imitation of, v. 733 viii. 
290. 
through Union with 
Christ, v. 74.* * 
Inability, iv. 329. 
Indifference, Seeming, to 
Human Love, vii. 73. 
Indirect Agents of, iv. 296, 
297. 
Individual Interest in our 
Lives, v. 290. 
Indwelling [See Indwell- 
ing]. 
Infinity, Belief in, vii. 292.* 
Inspiring Presence in the 
Soul, vi. 349. 
Instinct for, vi. 149. 
Trony, vii. 60. 
of Jacob, vii. 91. 
Jealous, iv. 34, 36. 
Judge, i. 314. 
and Father, i. 118. 
Judging, Alone capable of, 
iii. 94.* 
continually, v. 407. 
Man, vi. 351. 
Keeper, v. 29.* 
Keeping, v. 28, 30, 216, 
266.* 
the Soul, v. 265. 
King; iii. 306. 
Kingdom [See Kingdom of 
God]. . 
Knowledge of [See Know- 
ledge of God]. 
Laughter, vi. 282, 285. 
Law [See Law]. 
Laws, Disregard of, viii. 
102. 
Law-Giver, viii. 102. 
our Leader, iv. 154. 
Leading, vii. 92,* 272.* 
Life-Giver, viii. 102. 
Light, v. 320. 
Limiting the Power of Evil, 
iv. 331, 
Living, vii. 318. 
Longsuffering, v. 231, 233, 
234,* 
Losing, iv. 419 ; vi. 144. 
Love [See Love of God]. 
Love-Giver, viii. 102. 
Loving, i. 118.* 


God— 


Loyalty to His Children, i. 
339. 

a Man, ii. 327.* 

Man’s Need of, vii. 308. 
Relation with, i. 85. 

Mercies [See Mercies]. 

Merciful, i. 118,* 316. 

Merey [See Mercy]. 


Moral Governor, ii. 193; iv. 


58. 
Mother Eagle of Israel, iv. 
163. 
Name, Hallowing, iii. 195. 
Power of, vii. 138.* 
in Nature, i. 85; vi. 91.* 
Nearness, vi 2*; ix. 159. 
Need of Man, iii. 39; ix. 
(162. 
Neglecting, vi. 145; ix. 
125. 
No Thought of, vi. 348. 
Not to be Explained Scienti- 
fically, vi. 269. 
Not Tempting to Evil, ix. 
35. 
Obligations, iv. 408. 
Omnipotence Limited, iv. 
141. 
O.T. Idea of, iv. 58. 
One, iv. 61. 
Over-ruling All for Good, iv. 
173.* 
Ownership of His People, iv. 
160. 
Patience [See Patience]. 
Penetrating our Lives, ix. 
176. 
Perfecting the Believer, v. 
305. 
what He has Created, 
v. 267. 
Perfection, Awe of, v. 168. 
Permanence, i. 15. 
Personal, Longing for, vii. 
316,), 317. 
Relations with, vii. 112. 
Plan, Acceptance, vi. 246. 
Accomplishment, vi. 91.* 
Pleasing, i. 223. 
Possessing, vi. 312. 
His People, iv. 160. 
Power and Goodness, vi. 
203. 
Availing Oneself of, vi. 
182. 
Confidence in, viii. 392. 
Lack of Belief in, v. 
431. 
and Love, vi. 205.* 
of Spiritual Quickening, 
viii. 68. 
Praise to, i. 194.* 
Presence [See Presence of 
God}. 
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God— 


Preserver, vii. 33.* 

Promises, Faith in, ii. 151. 
Reluctance to Believe, 

ii. 39. 

Providence, iii. 271.* [See 

also Providence}. 

in Providence, i. 86. 

Provision for His Creatures, 

vii. 218. 

a Purifying Fire, i. 329. 

Purpose [See Purpose, Pur- 

poses]. 

Quickener of the Soul, viii. 

93: 

Reality, v. 354. 

Recompense, ii. 24.* 

Redemptive Love, v. 84. 

Rejection, iv. 91*; viii. 97, 

98.* . 
because of Wrong Con- 
ception, v. 168. 
Remembering all our Deeds, 
iii. 263. 

Remoteness, vi. 143. 

Response to, 1. 79. 

Rest in, iv. 443.* 

Restoring Man’s Soul, vii. 

310. 

Revelation [See Revelation 

of God]. 
our Rock, iv. 168. 
Satisfying the Soul, vi. 310, 
311, 312,* 342.* 

Saviour, ii. 64. 

Scorn for Human Pride, vi. 
285. 

Seeing [See Seeing God]. 

Seeking, i. 60. 

Man, i. 337* ; ii. 356* ; 
iv. 102, 103; vi. 148. 
to Save Sinners after 
Death, vi. 110. 
Self-limitation, iv. 98. 
Sharing Man’s Struggle, vi. 
143. 

Shelter, iv. 64. 

Shepherd, iii. 306; vii. 120. 
My, vi. 314. 

Silence of, vii. 200. 
in Presence of Wicked- 

ness, vi. 286. 

Slowness, v. 397. 

and the Soul, ii. 62. 

Source of Existence, ix. 47. 
all Good Gifts, iv. 442. 
Happiness, ix. 48. 
Righteousness, ix. 48. 

Sovereignty [See Sovereign- 

ty]. 

Speaking to Man, iv. 48 ; vi. 

195. 
the Soul, i. 153. 
us Himself, i. 19. 
Spirit, v. 320. 
Steadfastness, vi. 193.* 
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God— 


Strengthening the Believer, 
v. 305. 

Swiftness, v. 400. 

Sympathy,. vi. 123, 123.* 

Tenderness, iii, 28.* 

Thankfulness to, i. 194.* 

Thirst for [See Thirst]. 

Transcendent yet Inmanent, 
viii. 205. 

Trust in [See Trust]. 

Trying Men, iii. 216, 217. 

Turning from, i. 73; ix. 55. 

to, vii. 9. 

Uncertainty about, v. 80; 
vi. 151. 

Unchanging, ix. 59, 60.* 

Universal, not Tribal, vii. 1. 

Unseen yet Real, iv. 202.* 

an Unwelcome Thought, iv. 
91. 

Venality of, iv. 267. 

Victory over Evil, iii. 231. 

Vision of [See Vision of 
God]. 

Visiting Man in the Flesh, 
vi. 339, 339.* 

Voice, iv. 44.* 

Warrior, iv. 295. 

Will [See Will of God]. 

Wisdom, Imitation of, viii. 
291. 

With Us, vi. 143. 

Word of, Gentleness, iv. 165. 

Work, Perfection, vi. 118. 

Working from the Centre, 
viii. 184. 

Workmanship, i. 65. 

Wrath [See Wrath]. 

Yearning after, vi. 148.* 

Yearning Love for the In- 

dividual, ix. 149. 
His People, ix. 148. 


Go in Peace, ii. 413. 
Go into Peace, ii. 414. 
Godlessness, vi. 346, 347. [See 


also Without God]. 


Godliness, v. 345, 346.* 


Attainment Diffieult, viii. 
441. 

for the Sake of Reward, vi. 
19. 

Without Hope of Reward, 
vi. 19. 


Golgotha, i. 355. 

Gods, Lost, iv. 425. 

God’s People, Loyalty to, vii. 9. 
Good— 


Cause of, Progress Sure, ii. 
116. ; 


Good— 

Encouraging in Children, iv. 
403. 

and Evil, vi. 34. 

Battle between, v. 295, 
299," 
‘ Hatred of, iv. 297. 

Holding Fast the, vi. 99. 

Instinct for, vi. 147.* 

Lasting, vi. 309. 

Latent, Drawing Out, ix. 
165. 

Overcoming Evil, v. 244. 

Through Apparent Victory 
of Evil, vii. 60. 


Good Friday, ix. 186. 


Good Men— 
Future belongs to them, ii. 
23. 
Influence, iii. 422. 
in the Worst of Times, ii. 
23. 


Good Part, The, iii. 184. 


Good Samaritan, iii. 159, 161, 
168, 171. 
Modern, iii. 172. 


Goodness, ii. 437. 
Active, vi. 176. 
Christ’s Help in, iii. 
238.* 
Insistence on, iii. 237. 
Attractive, viii. 308. 
of the Bad, ii. 409. 
Easier as it Grows Habit- 
ual, v. 431. 
Half--hearted, iv. 258. 
Ideal, ii. 344. 
Important, v. 215. 
Influence, ix. 87. 
Joyful, vi. 78. 
and Mercy, vii. 146, 147. 
in Store, vii. 218. 
Unattractive, iv. 111. 


Goodwill to Men, ii. 134. 


Gosepl, The— 
' Bringing Peace, viii. 419. 
Call, iii. 384. 
of Christ, v. 91. 
the Christian’s Girdle, viii. 
414, 
Cleansing Power, viii. 144. 
Familiarity with, Deadening 
Appeal, ix. 6. 
a Fire, iii. 324. 
Invitation 
Refused, iii. 385, 389. 
Second, iii. 384. 
. Transforming Human Nat- 
ure, ix. 68. 
Universal Triumph, vi. 292. 
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Good— 
Variety of, ii. 231. 
Wide, iii. 394. 


Gospels— 
Apocryphal, ii, 53. 
Picture of Christ, ii. 17. 
Record of Miracles, ii. 17. 
Trustworthiness of, ii. 16. 


Gossip, vii. 289*; viii. 255. 
[See also Iivil-speaking, 
Slander]. 

Cure for, v. 210. 


Government, God’s Fatherly, 
Doubts of, v. 845 viii. 
161. 


Grace, v. 254* ; viii. 85. 
Activity of the Heart of 
God, v. 253. 
Beauty of Character, v. 12. 
Central Mark of Christian- 
ity, viii. 446. 


Christian Cultivation,  v. 
351. 

Colouring of the Dress of 
God, v. 253. 


Difficulty in Defining, viii. 
86. 
Fruit of the Orchard of 
God, v. 254. 
Future, v. 21.* 
of God, viii. 89.* 
Sheer Goodness of God, 
viii. 88. 
Transfiguring Men, v. 
153. 
Greater than Love, viii. 85. 
Manifold, v. 253. 
Meaning in N.T., viii. 14. 
Saved by, viii. 88. 
Visitations of, vi. 240. 
What it is, viii. 87. 


Graces, Acquirement, v. 355. 


Graciousness, from Companion- 
ship with Christ, viii. 
446. 


Grass— 
Example of God’s Provid- 
ence, ili. 298. 
Productiveness and Perman- 
ence, iv. 24. 
Usefulness, iii. 299. 


Gratitude, iv. 339.* [See also 

Thankfulness]. 

in All Things, viii. 345.* 

to Christ, iv. 163.* 

in Christian Life, viii. 305. 

to God, iv. 81. 

for God’s Gifts, iv. 274.* 
Mercies, iv. 409. 
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Gratitude— 
Memorial of, iv. 233. 
Reasons for, vili. 344. 
Grave, The, vi. 38, 39.* 
Gravitation, Law of, vi. 161. 
‘Great Refusal, The,’ iii. 371. 


Great Supper, 
384, 387. 


Parable of, iii. 


Greatness, ii. 27%; iii. 79. 
Attainment of, 1. 31. 
by Service, ii. 32. 
Consciousness of Personal, 
v. 284.* 
Necessary to Humility, 
v. 284. \ 
Divine Standard, ii. 30. 
Estimate of 
Barbarbian, ii. 29. 
Childish, ii. 28. 
Greek, ii. 29. 
Intellectual, ii. 29. 
Gift of the Spirit of God, 
0 a 
in God’s Sight, ii. 25. 
National, iv. 28. 
in Proportion to our Pos- 
session of God, iii. 80. 
through Suffering, vi. 36. 
True, ii. 59, 186, 409* ; ix. 
96. 
What It is, ii. 27. 


Greece, Influence as a Nation, 
Vel ed ee 

Greed of Gain, iii. 243. [See 
also Avarice, Covetous- 
ness]. 


Green Pastures, vii. 116, 130. 
Grief, Shared, vi. 33.* 
Grievance, i. 283. 


Grieving God, viii. 279. 
the Spirit, viii. 277, 
278.* 


Grown Up, viii. 225. 


Growth, v. 422.% 
Depends on the Truth we 
Receive, i. 110. 
Expected in the Christian, 
i. 108. 
in Grace, viii. 241. 
Mental, v..423, 424, 425. 
Moral, v. 426, 427, 428, 429.* 
Physical, v. 423. 
Spiritual, i. 108, 116 ; v. 13,* 
vii. 19; viii. 235. 
Checked or Stimulated 
by Ourselves, v. 431. 


Growth— 

Conditions of, v. 418. 

Essential in the Chris- 
tian Life, v. 429. 

Essentials of, v: 419. 

in Nearness to God, v. 
430. 

Quickened by the Love 
of God, v. 450.* 

a Vital Process, v. 422. 


Grumbling and Condemnation, 
ix. 129. 


Guidance, i. 129%; iv. 223% ; 
vi. 28, 125. 
in Answer to Prayer, vii. 


34,* 118. 
Acceptance of, vii. 39. 
Direct, vii. 35. 
Faith in, i. 232, 234,* 
241, 
Lack of, vii. 30. 
Spaciousness of Life, 
iv. 202. 
Through the Scriptures, 
iv. 83. 
Trust in, vii. 118. 
Waiting for, vii. 40. 
Friend’s, vii. 39. 
in Life, iv. 9.* 
Meaning of the Term, vii. 
29. 
Need of, vii. 29, 127. 
Parental, iv. 85. 
Promise of, vii. 30. 
by Understanding or Re- 
straint, vil. 229. 


Guide, Infallible, Craving for, 
vii. 37. [See also Bible, 
Christ, God]. 


Guile, vii. 225, 226, 227. 
Guilelessness, viii. 309. 


Guilt, Sense of, viii. 142. [See 
Sin, Sins]. 


Habit— 
Evil, Bondage of, viii. 315. 
Growth of, ii. 359. 
Reversal of, iv. 120. 
and Self-control, v. 338. 


Halfheartedness, Inexcusable in 
Christians, viii. 358. 


Hallowing God’s Name, iii. 195. 
Hamartia, iii. 209. 


Hands, Clean, viii. 153, 154. 
in God’s, iv. 176. 
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Happier Days, Brooding over, iv. 
345. 


Happiness, iii. 370, 425*; iv. 
105* 3. ix:)48.* 
Abiding, i. 175. 
Born of Faith, iv. 169. 
to Come, i. 175. 
Dependent on Character, ii. 
320. 
a Gift of God, ix. 48. 
Little, i. 173. 
in Old Age, vi. 278. 
Permanent only through 
Faith, v. 91. 
Search for, vi. 307. 
Secret of, vi. 310. 
Unsatisfying, i. 173. 


Happy Man, O.T. Portrait of, vi. 
260. 


‘Happy Warrior,’ vi. 61. 


Hardening— 
by Deceitfulness of Sin, i. 
71. 
of the Heart, i. 69; iii. 289; 
viii. 270. 


by Heedlessness, i. 70. 
Self-will, i. 71. 


Hardship— 
Choice of, iv. 272. 
Glory of, vii. 304. 


Harm— 
Christian no Need to Fear, 
Vv. 218. 
Safe from, v. 215. 


Harmony— 
of Action, v. 44. 
of Character, viii. 221. 
of Feeling between God and 
Christ, vii. 300. 
with the Infinite, ii. 415. 
Harvest, vi. 55. 
Festival, iv. 435. 
God’s Visitation, iv. 434. 
Parable of Death, vi. 57. 
of God’s Love, vi. 55. 
Life, vi. 56. 


Harvest Field of Boaz, iv. 439. 


Harvest Thanksgiving, iv. 88, 
89.* 


Haste, i. 204. 


Hating— 
the Base in Those we Love, 
iii. 403. 
Father and Mother, iii. 400. 
Hatred, iii. 404.% 
Blind, iii. 406. 
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Hatred— 

Destructive, iii. 405. 

Evildoer’s, iii. 407. 

a Foretaste of Hell, iii. 407. 

of Good, iv. 297. 

Neither Good nor Bad, iii. 
405. 

Noble, iii. 407. 

Peril to the Hater, iii. 407. 

Prevents Lukewarminess, iii. 
408. 

the Servant of Love, iii. 
410. 

of Sin, iv. 31. 


Healing, iii. 31. 

by Anointing and Prayer, 
ix. 205. 

in Answer to Prayer, ix. 206. 

Influence of Man on Man, 
ii, 282. 

in Luke’s Gospel, ii. 9. 

‘ Magnetic ’ Personality, ii. 
282. 

Mental, iii. 8. 

Ministry of, ii. 258. 

Passion for, ii. 261. 

Power, the Christian’s, iii. 
33. 

and Prayer, ix. 207. 

Responsibility of the Chureh, 
ii. 259,* 285. 


Hearer (s)— 
Duty, ii. 41, 42.* 
Emotional, ii. 425, 426. 
Preparation of, ii. 442. 
Sympathetic, ii. 446. 


Hearing, ii. 441,% 442,* 446. 
with Attention, ii. 443. 
and Doing, iv. 340; ix. 70. 
with Humility, ii. 443. 
and Not Doing, iv. 340. 
with Sympathy, ii. 443. 
What and How, ii. 445; ix. 

63. 


Heart— 
Broken, vii. 247. 
Resulting Change of 
Spirit, vil. 248. 
Susceptible to God, vii. 
247. « 
Change of, iii. 91, 92. 
Evil, i. 72. 
Eyes of, viii. 61. 
Hardening of, i. 693 iii. 
289 ; viii. 270. 
New, ii. 367. 
Pure, vii. 154. 
Unbelieving, i. 72. 
i 


Heathen— 
Future of, iv. 149. — « 
Religions, Preparation for 
Christianity, viii. 39. 
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Heathenism— 
Better than Nominal Chris- 
tianity, iii. 423. 
Corruption of, viii. 245. 


Heaven, i. 175,* 248*; iii. 225.* 
Characteristics, vi. 39. 
Christ There, i. 51.* 
Completion of Earth’s In- 

completeness, i. 218.* 
Conception of, v. 27. 
Continuance of Work, i. 247. 
Upon Earth, iv. 103, 295.* 
Earth Transformed, v. 22. 
End of Sorrow, i. 248. 
Foretaste, v. 27.* 
our Home, v. 8.* 
Interested in Earthly Af- 

fairs, ii. 120. 

Longing to See, i. 271 ; viii. 

207. 

Nearness, i. 320. 
Occupation of Believers in, 

v. 230. 

Opportunity in, i. 247. 
Peace in, vi. 40.* 
Preparation for, iv. 215, 

BIG™ suis 20" | 
the Recompense for Life’s 

Sorrows, i. 305.* 

Rest and Love, i. 81. 
Satisfaction in, vii. 46, 48, 

48.* 

Solution of Earth’s Myster- 
ies, 1.246... ~ 
Union with Christ, v. 23. 


Heavenlies, The, viii. 20, 21, 22. 
Heavenly Host, ii. 120. 


Heavenly Leader, of Army, iv. 
237. 


Heavenly Life, Characteristics 
Similar to Earthly Life, 
vi. 111. 


- Heavens— 


Considering the, vi. 329. 

Message to Man, vi. 330, 
330.* 

Opened, ii. 198. 

Seven, ii. 122. 


Hebrews, Epistle to— 
Message, i. 2. 
to Whom Addressed, i. 2. 
Writer Unknown, i. 1. 


Heedlessness, Hardening by, i. 
70. 


Hell, Fear of, ii. 193. 


Helmet— 
Ancient, viii. 425. ; 
of Salvatior “siti. 425. 


Help— 
Divine, ii. 402* ; vii. 243. 
Each Day’s, i. 69 
Law of, v. 350. 
Miraculous, vii. 243. 
to the Weak, i. 307. 


Helping Others, iii. 113. 
Bringing Happiness, vi. 311. 


Helpfulness, viii. 422.* 
Helpmeet, v. 189. 
Hem, of the Garment, iii. 18. 


Heredity, iii. 362 ; iv. 74. 
and Training, Influence, ii. 
67. 


Heresies, Destructive, v. 378. 
Heresy, Error of Life, vi. 349. 
Heretic, iii. 82.* 


Heritage— 
~ Unearned, iv. 304. 
Youth’s, vii. 14. 


Hermon, Mt., iii. 66. 


Heroes— 
Loneliness, iv. 398.* 
Unknown, ii. 421. 


Heroism, iv. 199. 
Kindling Endeavour, .iv. 
367." 


Hesitancy, Moral, ix. 24. 


Hiding of a Man— 
God’s, vii. 221. 
in God’s Holiness, vii. 223. 


‘ High Calling,’ iii. 375. 
High Tides, Spiritual, vi. 240. 


Higher, The, Leaving the Lower 
for, iv. 346. 


Hill of the Lord, vii. 152. 


Hills— 
Preparation 
among 
Christ’s, iv. 395. 
Jephthah’s Daughter’s, 
iv. 395. 
Spiritual Uplift of, vi. 93. 
and Valleys, iv. 101. 
Hindrance— 


Divine Leading by, vii. 129. 
Merciful, i. 315.* 
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for Death 


Hindrances— 
to Acceptance of Christ, iii. 
392. 
in Christian Life, Domestic, 
iii. 391. 
Spiritual, i. 282. 


History— 
Lessons of, iv. 37. 
Revealing God, vii. 76. 
Witness to Christ, ii. 104. 


Holiness, iv. 142.* 
Active not Passive, vi. 347. 
Attainment, v. 70.* 
Difficulty of, iv. 236 ; 
viii. 442. 

an Attitude, viii. 24. 

Beauty of, iv. 24; vii. 202. 

in Believers, iv. 142. 

Call to, iii. 197. 

Distinctiveness, v. 128. 

Enabling to do Good, v. 71. 

Essentially Separate, v. 130. 

a Gift of God, ix. 49. 

of God [See Gud]. 

and Happiness, v. 71. 

an Inward Separation, v. 
129. ; 

Life of, v. 128. : 

and Love, viii. 25. 

Meaning of English Word, 
v. 69. 

Necessary for Salvation, v. 
70. 

Perfect Human, Impossible. 
vi. 243. 

Personal, vii. 153. 

Positive not Negative, v. 88. 

Possibility through Christ, 
viii. 26. 

Relative, viii. 25. 

Response to, iii. 197. 

Separation to God, v. 68. 

Social Character, v. 129. 

Source of Christian Life, v. 
379. 

Whiteness of, v. 87. 

Within, v. 71. 


Holy Communion, vii. 347. [See 
also Lord’s Supper}. 


Holy Ground, iv. 238. 


Holy Spirit— 

Clothing Himself in Man’s 
Body, iv. 372. 

Dove a Symbol of, ii. 199. 

Filled with, viii. 334. 

a Fire, ii. 323. 

Grieving, viii. 277, 278.* . 

Guide, vii. 34. 

Imparting Power to Man, 
viii. 429.* 

Interpreting Scripture, v- 
376. 
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Holy Spirit— 

Invocation, iii. 126.* 

Joy in, iii. 126. 

Love to Man, ix. 150. 

Manifestation of, Outside 
the Church, ii. 151. 

Possession of, Stimulating 
Effect, viii. 330. 

Power of, ii. 228. 

Salvation, viii. 119. 
Reception of, vi. 189. 
Resisting, viii. 278. 
Speaking through Man, v. 

SUNG 
Sword of, viii. 431. 
Transforming Power, iii, 
218.* 
Work of, in Man, vi. 180. 
Yearning Love of, ix. 148. 


Homage, Conventional, iii. 256. 


Home, ii. 69* ; iv. 445.* 
in Christ, viii. 20. 
Christian, ii. 68; viii. 41.* 
Faults, vii. 170. 
Field, iii. 13. 
Happy, vi. 9. 
Ideal, vi. 9. 
Influence, Protective, vi. 21. 

Religious, ii. 147. 

Lack of, vi. 11. 
Life, v. 145; vi. 174. 
in Luke’s Gospel, ii. 8. 
Manners in, ii. 348. 
Obedience in, viii. 374. 
United by Christ, viii. 41. 


Honest and Good, ii. 435. 


Honesty, iii. 283. [See also 
Integrity]. 
in Business, iii. 207. 
a Duty, ii. 904. 
Intellectual, ii. 224. 
and Success, vi. 126. 


Honour— 
Dear, iv. 88. 
Unwritten Code of, v. 443. 


Honouring — 
the King, v. 149, 149,* 171. 
Men, v. 148, 149,* 150, 154.* 
Hindrances to, v. 154. 
Reasons for, v. 151. 


Hope, i. 124,* 182, 132.* 
Abandoned, vi. 154. 
Anchor ofthe Soul, i. 131. 
Assurance of, i. 123. 
Christian, v. 60, 61. 
Definite Footing, v. 63. 
in Face of Life’s Diffi- 
culties, v. 62. 
Tilimitable, v. 64. 
Living, viii. 59. 


Hope— 
Christmas, ii. 92. 
False, v. 63. 
Fruit of Christianity, viii. 
103. 
of Glory, v. 302. 
in God, vii. 291. 
Cure for 
vii. 329. 
Influence, i. 124.* 
in .the Instrumentality of 
All Things, viii. 100. 
Justified, i. 135. 
in Man, v. 154.* 
Matter of Temperament, i. 
133. 
Objective, i. 133. 
in the Perfectibility of Self, 
viii. 100. 
in Personal 
viii. 101. 
Potentialities of, v. 64. 
Power of, i. 132. 
Undefeated, iv. 186. 
Unfulfilled, iv. 191.* 
of the Unseen, i. 215. 
Worldly, Illusiveness, v. 60. 


Depression, 


Immortality, 


Hopefulness, Christian, viii. 305. 
Hopelessness, Religious, viii. 99. 


Hosea, Insight from Experience, 
LTE 
Hospitality— 
Christian, iii. 378. 
a Religious Service, iii. 366. 


Hound of Heaven, The, i. 337. 


House of God, vii. 174.* 
Beauty of, vii. 172. 
Spiritual, vii. 173. 
Dwelling in, vii. 178. 
Place to Solve Life’s Pro- 
blems, vii. 178. 


Household of God, viii. 127. 


Human Life— 
Underlying Meaning, iv. 
181. 
Unity of, iii. 103. 
Wonder of, vi. 225. 


Human Nature, Low Estimate 
of, vii. 4. 


Human Race, Unity of, iv. 285. 


Humanity— 
Advanee, iii. 258. 
of Christ [See Christ]. 
Crowned in Christ, i. 28. 
Glorified by Christ, v. 281. 
God’s Destiny for, viii. 38. 
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Humanity— 
Humane, ii. 328. 
Longing for a Fresh Start, 
vii. 205. 
Perfect, v. 141.* 
Progress, iv. 331. 
Social Duty to, v. 54. 
Unity of, v. 44. 


Humble, The, Exaltation of, iii. 
376. 


Humiliation— 
Christ’s [See Christ]. 
and Humility, y. 286. 


Humility, ii. 376; iii. 376; vii. 
103*; ix. 151+ 
Based on Truth, ix. 154, 
Becoming to Penitence, ix. 
156. 
and Care, v. 285. 
a Christian Grace, v. 280; 
ix. 153. 
Conditions of, v. 283. 
Exalted by Christ, v. 281. 
Fruits of, ix. 155. 
Girdle of, v. 282. 
God’s, ix. 156. 
Lacking, vi. 344. 
Nature of, v. 286. 
in Preacher, v. 293. 
and Progress, ix. 156. 
Results, v. 287. 
Reward, iii. 377. 
Root of Moral Perfection, 
v. 285. 
of the Saints, ix. 154. 
and Service, ix. 156. 
Simple, ii. 96. 
Tevet by the Nativity, ii. 
oh 
True, v. 282. 
Use of, v. 287. 


Humour, vii. 342. 


Hunger, iv. 84. 
for God, iv. 433.* 


Husband, v. 187. 

and Wife 

Mutual Obligations, viii. 
354. 

Piety, ii. 19. 
Responsibility, viii. 370. 
Submission, viii. 347. 
Relation between, iv. 


445. 
Hymn, in Public Worship, viii. 
341. 
Hypocrisy, ii. 364; iii. 249%; 
ix. 145. 


Commercial, iii. 253, 254. 
Conscious, iii. 251. 


Hypocrisy— _ 
Effect of, ili. 254. 
the Greek Word, iii. 249. 
Growth, iii. 262. 
Religious, iii. 252. 
Remedy for, iii. 255. 
Social, viii. 256. 
Unconscious, iii. 252. 


I Am, vii. 138, 


Ideal— 
and Achievements, iv. 303. 
Call of, ix. 43. 
of Character, 
Christ the Perfect, v. 
177. 
Christian, v. 176, 177; viii. 
217. 
Civic, i. 150. 
Domestic, i. 149. 
Heclesiastical, i. 150. 
Forgetting, ix. 75. 

God’s for us, viii. 191. 
Shaming us, v. 282. 
Greater than Oneself, viii. 

150. 
the Highest, vii. 331. 
Image of, ix. 74. 
Living up to, viii. 190. 


Ideals, iv. 26* ; vi. 163. 
Carrying out, ii. 436, 437. 
Kept, 111 .158.* 

Losing, vi. 99. 
Lost 
in Middle Age, iii. 319. 
Recalled, viii. 313. 
Realizing, i. 114. 


Idealism— 
Moral, Lack of, iii. 121. 
Plea for, i. 239. 
Power of, vii. 332. 


Idealist, i. 150; vi. 164. 
Idleness, Culpable, iii. 440. 


Idols— 
of the Affections, iv. 427. 
made Ideals, ii. 94. 
Philosophic, vii. 11. 


Idolatry, iv. 
331." 
Hidden, Seen of God, vii. 
331. 
Opposition to, ii. 34. 


497*; vii. 330, 


Ignorance— 
Spiritual, i. 108. 
Vain, iii. 369. 


Ills of Life, Courage in, iv. 157. 
[See also Trial, Suffer- 
ing]. 
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Til-health— 
Battle with, iv. 10. 
Blessings from, i. 299; vi. 

156. 
Courage in, vii. 342. 
God Speaking Through, vi. 
197. 

a Protection, vi. 319. 
Serving God, v. 174. 


Dlumination— 
Heavenly, v. 366. 
Intuitional, viii. 134. 
Partial, iti. 245. 


Tilusions, Benefit of, iv. 334. 
Imitation of Christ [See Christ]. 
Immanence, v. 101, 101.* 
Immorality, iv. 203. 


Immortality— 

Abel’s, i. 219. 

Arguments for, vii. 207. 

Based on God’s Desire for 
Man’s Perfection, vi. 
119.* : 

Certainty of, i. 129; iv. 
409; vi. 114,* 115, 116, 
117; vii. 57, 210. 

Christ the Pledge of, i. 130. 
Conception in N.T., vi. 113. 
O.T., vi. 112, 258. 

Pagan, v. 26. 
Evidence of, iv. 152. 
Faith in, iii. 224, 
of Fellowship with God, vi. 
112. 
Hope of, v. 18, 61. 
Based on the Resurrec- 
tion, vi. 113, 114. 
Instinet of, i. 129; vi. 147*; 
vii. 208. 
Based on God’s. Jus- 
tice, iv. 409. 
Gradual, vii. 208. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s Defini- 
tion, vi. 107. 
of Man, vi. 115.* 
a Menace to the Agnostic, 
Vi 97. 
Necessitated by Moral Con- 
sideration, vii. 208. 
Principle of Conserva- 
tion, vii. 207. 
Personal in Hebrew Serip- 
tures, v. 368. 
Question of, vi. 106. 
of the Soul, vi. 107. 


Immovable, iv. 375. 
Immovable Things, i. 325, 326.* 


Impatience, i. 203. 
with God, vii. 189.* 
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Imperialism, Christian, ii. 82, 


83 
Importunity in Prayer, iii. 225. 


Impression of Christ, Fleeting, v. 
359. 


Imprisonment, Leading to Free- 
dom, vii. 57, 


Impulse, iii. 99.* 
Impurity, iii. 158. 
Inability, God’s, iv. 329. 
Inaction, iv. 361. 


‘Inasmuch,’’ ii. 195 ; vii. 307* ; 
viii. 239,* 387; ix. 162. 


Incarnation, i. 39; ii. 88,* 101, 
TOT VAY sh vr Ae ey 2 
339, 340%; viii. 140. 

and The Ascension, viii. 212. 

Bestowing Christ’s Riches 
on Man, viii. 140. 

Central Fact of our Re- 
demption, ii. 50. 

Consummation of Creation, 
iv. 101.* 

Giving Dignity to the Hu- 
man Body, viii. 352. 

God’s) Voluntary Self-limita- 
tion, iv. 100. 

Joy of, ii. 61. 

a Reality, Physically and 

Historically, ii. 102. 

Romance of, ii. 61. 

Turning Point in World’s 
History, ii. 133. 

Universality of, ii. 103. 

What It has done for Man, 
viii. 90. 

Witness to, ii. 103. 


Inclination and Sin, ix. 37. 


Incompleteness, Lifo’s, i. 218 ; 
iv. 186; viii. 144, 145.* 


Inconsistency, iii. 245. 
of Speech, ix. 137. 


Increase, Law of, ii. 447. 


Indecision, viii. 227. 
Cure for, viii. 228. 
Springing from Divided 
Nature, ix. 25. 


Independence— 
Christian, v. 331. 
of Circumstances, vi. 276. 
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Indifference, ix. 97, 181. 
Religious, iii. 392; viii. 312. 
of the Poor, iv. 115. 
of the Upper Classes, 
iv. 116. 


Indignation against Wrongs, ili. 
343 [See also Anger]. 


Individual, The— 

Crowd and, iii. 20. 

Duty to Society, iii. 337. 

God’s Care for, vii. 51. 

Progress through Struggle, 
vi. 65. 

Relation to Christ, iii. 21. 

Sacrificed to Society, viii. 
405. 

Value of, i. 6; iii. 428, 432. 


Individuality— 
in the Child, iv. 404. 
Personal, v. 247. 
Value of, v. 246; viii. 406. 
Indolence— 
Inherent, i. 126. 
Overcoming, i. 127 ; ix. 180. 


Industrialism and the Progress 
of Humanity, v. 54. 


Industrial Problems, iv. 144; v. 


53, 
Christian Attitude to, ix. 
109. v. 
Industry, Ethics of, v. 301. 
Indwelling— 
of) Christ,j10'3, 45 41.183," 
BRIS SAT sive 


32*; vii. 18; viii. 156, 
171. 
a Joy, vili. 172. 
a Literal Fact, viii. 157. 
a Living Power, viii. 
171. 
Permanent, viii. 157. 
Preparation for, viii. 
158. 
of God, i. 4, 4,* 70*; v. 74; 
viii. 131,* 417.* 
of the Holy Spirit, iv. 372,* 
3733 vill.) 187.* 


Infallibility, Sense of, in Youth, 
vii. 161. 


Infidelity, i. 73. 
Infirmities, Rejoicing in, ix. 15. 
Infirmity, Bondage to, iii. 341. 


Influence, ii. 422, 423; iii. 165; 
iv. 315. 
Chance, i. 191. 
at Cost of Self-respect, ii. 
220. 

Evil, iii, 156, 157. 
in Childhood, iv. 283.* 

Gained through Suffering, 

vi. 300. 
of Good Men’s Lives and 
Works, iii. 422. 

Incaleulable, viii. 209. 

of a Nation, iv. 72. 

Parental, Power of, 

381. 
Personal, ii. 20. 
Abiding, v. 92.* 
God Speaking Through, 
Vis) 199. 

Power of, ii, 255, 256 ; 
viii. 293. 

in Religion, iv. 430. 

Responsibility for, viii. 
226. 

of Unimportant People, ii. 
422. 


viii. 


Ingratitude, iv. 338, 339. 
Trial of, vi. 156. 


Inheritance— 
God’s in Us, viii. 47. 
of Iniquity, vi. 102. 
Our, viii. “54. 
Ours in God, viii. 46. 
Spiritual [See Spiritual In- 
heritance]. 


Iniquity— 
Inheritance of, vi. 102. 
Meaning, vii. 225. 
Not Imputed, vii. 226. 


Injuries— 
Forgetting, iv. 342, 342.* 
Forgiveness of, v. 162 ; viii. 
193. 


Injustice, Social— 
Acquiescence in, iii. 209. 
Church’s Duty to, iii. 210, 


Inquisitiveness, Occasion for Sil- 
ence, vii. 288. 


Insensibility, iv. 262; viii. 243. 


Insight, Prophetic, i. 6. 


Insincerity— 
Blinding Power, iii. 246. 
in Social Life, vii. 171. 


Inspiration— 
Intellectual, vi. 187. 
in Man, vi. 180, 187. 
Religious, vi. 188. 
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Inspiration— 
Scriptural, v. 373. 
Times of, i, 151; vi. 241. 


Instigations, Evil, i. 42. 


Instinct— 
for God, vi. 149. 
for Good, vi. 147.* 
of Immortality [See Immor- 
tality]. 
and Inspiration, vi. 183. 


Instruments, God’s, v. 357.* 


Integrity, vi. 322; viii. 304. [See 
also Honesty]. 
Business, iv. 137. 
Social, vi. 322. 
of Soul, vi. 323. 


Intellect— 
Despising the Unintellectual, 
v. 156. 
Glorifying God, vi. 188.* 
Honouring, v. 156. 
Misused, v. 156. 


Intellectual Knowledge, of 
Christ, Futile, iii. 130.* 


Intellectual Life, Shallow, ii. 369. 


Intellectual Problems, Solution, 
iv. 178. 
Intemperance, viii. 326.  [Sce 

also Strong Drink]. 


a Political Question, viii. 
327. 

a Religious Question, viii. 
327. 


a Social Question, viii. 327. 


Intercession, viii. 437. 
Abraham’s, iv. 47. 
Christ’s. [See Christ]. 
Power of, vi. 135, 136. 


Intercourse with God, vi. 46. 
[See also Communion]. 
Conditions .of, vi. 47. 


Internationalism, viii. 108. 


Interpretation of Scripture, v. 
376. 


Intimacy with God, through 
Christ, i. 66. , 
Intolerance, iii. 82*; viii. 250. 
in the Church, v. 58. 
of Evil, iii. 411.* 
of Youth, vii. 161. © 
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Invitation of the Gospel— 
Refused, ii. 389. 
Second, iii. 384. 


Iphigenia, Sacrifice of, iv. 392. 
Irony, God’s, vii. 60. 
Isolation, Spiritual, iii. 207. 


israel— 
a Covenant People, iv. 32. 
God’s Care for, iv. 280. 
God’s Sparing Merey To- 
wards, iii. 336. 
History and Character, iv. 
prod: 
Idolatries of, iv. 95. 
Knowledge of God, iv. 33. 
Religion, iv. 60. 


‘Israel’ Inscription at Thebes, 
iv. 195. 


Jael, iv. 363. 
Jairus’ Daughter, iii. 22, 24. 


James, Epistle of, ix. 1. 
Authorship, ix. 2. — 
Contents and Character, ix. 


a. 
to Whom Addressed, ix. 3. 


James, the Brother of Jobn, iv. 
238. 


James, the Lord’s Brother, ix. 4. 
Nazirite, ix. 6. 
Openmindedness, ix. 8. 
Prince of Believers, ix. 5. 
Service to the Church, ix. 7. 


Jealousy, iii. 243. 
Conquered, iii. 406. 
God’s, iv. 34, 36. 

_ and Love, iv. 35. 


Jehovah, vii. 138. 
Jehovah-Shalom, iv. 370. 
Jephthah, iv. 389, 390. 
Jephthah’s Daughter, iv. 391, 
393, 397. 
Fate of, iv. 395. 
Jericho— 
Capture of, i. 264; iv. 242. 
Road to, from Jerusalem, 
iii. 155. 
Jerusalem, Rejection of Christ, 
iii. 363. 


gesus (the Name), ii. 51, 141, 
142*; ix. 104.* 
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John (Apostle), iii. 91. 


Jesus (the Name)— 
Beautiful, ix. 103. 
Power in, ii. 142. 


of, ix. 104. 
Recalls His Earthly Life, ii. 
106. 


What it Conveys, ii. 142. 


Jewish Nation— 
Influence, iv. 73. 
Vitality, iv. 96. 


Job— 
Character, vi. 6, 7, 8. 
Hebrew Ideal of a Good 

Man, vi. 6. 

Justice, vi. 7. 
Magnanimity, vi. 246. 
a Man of Prayer, vi. 9. 
Patience, ix. 199. 


Job, Book of— 
Aim, vi. 2. 
an Autobiography, vi. 4. 
Date, vi. 5. 
Descriptions, vi. 4. 
a Drama, vi. 3. 
Literature on, vi. 5. 
Metaphors in, vi. 3. 
a Poem, vi. 3. 


Job’s Wife, vi. 31. 


ay BN ‘ 


187, 188,* 


John the Baptist, ii. 
194. 
Attitude to the World, ii. 
394. 


Character, ii. 24. 

Enthusiasm for Righteous- 
ness, il. 26. 

Fearlessness, ii. 392. 

Greatness, ii. 25. 

a Great Prophet, ii. 392. 

Perplexity, ii. 384, 

Self-forgetfulness, ii. 393. 


Sincerity of Consecration, 
li. 26. 

Steadfastness, ii. 390. 

Trial, ii. 387. 


Jonah, Sign of, iii. 241. 


Jordan— 
Altar by, iv. 276. 
Passage of, iv. 213. 
Symbol] of Death, iv. 
213.* : 
a Trial of Faith, iv. 215. 
Joseph, i. 251. 
Joshua— 
Character, iv. 198. 
Preparation for Succeeding 
Moses, iv. 200. 
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Joshua— 
Spirit in Which he Fought, 
iv. 251, 


Strength, iv. 209. 


Joshua, Book of— 
Historical Value, iv. 194. 
Introduction, iv. 193. 
Plan, iv. 195. 
Religious Teaching, iv. 196. 
Sources and Composition, 
ive OS. 


Josiah, and Deuteronomy, iv. 2. 
Jotham, Fable of, iv. 384. 


Joy, i. 295; iv. 105.* 
Assured for ever, ii. 372. 
Cause of, iii. 248. 
in Christ, ii. 33. 
Christ’s Service, iii. 
389. 
of Christ, i. 295; iii. 126. 
Christian, v. 450; vi. 318. 
Duty of, vi. 318, 318.* 
of the Harly Christians, vii. 
103. 
in Heaven over Sin Re- 
pented, iii. 431, 431,* 433.* 
in the Holy Spirit, iii, 126. 
Lasting, vii. 206. 
of Living, iii. 425.* 
in Luke’s Gospel, ii. 11. 
Motive-power of Endurance, 


iii. 326. 
over Recovery of the Lost, 
iii. 438. 
in Seeking the Lost, iii. 
433. 


Service, ii. 33; v. 38. 
Simple, ii. 96. 
and Sorrow, iv .102.* 
Alternation, vi. 36.* 
of Surrender, iii. 388. 
in Trouble, ix. 13. 


Joys, Earthly, Fading, v. 25. 


Judaism— 
a Closed Chapter, ii. 241. 
Passing Away of, ii. 154. 


Jude, Epistle of, v. 433. 
Characteristies, v. 433. 
Contents, v. 433. 

Hereties in, v. 434. 
to Whom Addressed, v. 435. 
The Writer, v. 434. 


dJudge— 
God the only Competent, ix. 
165. 
The Hebrew, iv. 11. 


Judges of Israel, iv. 320. 


; 
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Judges, Book of— 
Introduction, iv. 320. 
Plan, iv. 322! 
Purpose, iv. 321. 
Value, iv. 322. 


Judging, ii. 351. [See also 
Judgment]. 
God’s Purpose, i. 304. 
in Ignorance, vi. 98. 
Others, ii. 350; iv. 411; vi. 
85; ix. 129, 166.* 
Difficulty of, ii. 352. 
Kindly, ix. 84.* 
Self, aii. 153. 


Judgment— 
Charitable, ii. 352.* 
Day of, v. 407, 407.* [See 
also Last Judgment]. 
after Death, i. 168. 

Dread of, i. 169. 
Divine, iv. 328. 
Expectancy, iii. 322. 
Future, ii. 358,* 358; vi. 

102. 
Human, Biassed, ix. 166. 
Imperfect, ix. 165. 
Impartial, iv. 12. 
Premature, ix. 202. 
Regulated by Capacity for 
Faith, v. 438. 

Upon Sin, God’s, Slowness 
of, v. 399. 

Uncharitable, ix. 163. 


Judgments— 
of God, vii. 255. 
Sweetness, vii. 84. 
The Higher, vi. 350. 


Just Man, ii. 150. 


Justice, iv. 123. 

Administration of among 
Ancient Hebrews, iv. 11. 

in the Church, i. 318. 
in the End, vii. 282. 
Passion for, vi. 7. 
Retributive, iv. 424. 
Social, iv. 124. 
Thirst for, vii. 314. 


Justification, ii. 150. 
by Faith Alone, ix. 122. 
by Works, Impossible, ix. 
123. 


Kadesh-Barnea, iv. 13. 
Kalos, ii. 435. 
Kapporeth, v. 244. 
Keeping. [See God, Keeping]. 
God’s, v. 28. 
Continuous, v. 30. 


the Soul, Committed to God, 
v. 265. 


Keeper, God as, v. 29.* 


Kenosis, v. 116. 


Kindness, iii. 166, 175; vi. 7; 
viii. 283,% 287.* 
the English Word, viii. 283. 
Forgetting, iv. 338. 
the Grace, viii. 284. 
the Greek Word, viii. 283. 
Hallmark of the Christian, 
viii. 285. 
Immediate, viii. 285.* 
Lasting Value, viii. 286. 
to Others, iii. 49. 
Passing On, viii. 286. 
Relation to Beauty, viii. 
286. 
Repaid by Kindness, ii. 360, 
Tactful, viii. 285. 


Kindness to Animals, ii. 349; iii. 
269*; v. 195, 196. 


King, Honouring, v. 149, 149,* 
171. 


Kingdom of God (or Christ), iii. 
198, 231, 234. 
Allegiance to the Divine 
King, iii. 233. 
Call, iii. 105. 
Coming, ili. 200, 310*; viii. 
207. 
Certainty of, ii. 184; iv. 
380. 
Meaning for John the 
Baptist, ii. 385. 
on Earth, v. 141*; viii, 122. 
Everlasting, i. 11. 
Extension, iii. 199. 
Future of, vii. 105. 
Growth, iii. 349. 
Slow, ii. 437; iv. 206; 
vili. 402. 
Kingdom of the Father, iii. 
201. 
a Life, v. 113. 
Nature of, iii. 344. 
Not Cheaply Gained, iii. 
357. 
Righteousness, vi. 290. 
and Satan’s Kingdom, Con- 
flict, vii. 106. 
Social Ideal, iii. 308. 
Spirituality, vi. 289. 
Triumph, iii. 71*; vii. 107. 
Truth, vi. 290. 
Universality, vi. 291. 
What it Stands for, iii. 
103. 
Wide, iii. 387.* 
Within, iii. 232. 
Workers in, iii. 102. 


Kings, Divine Right of, v. 171. 
27+ 


Kinship— 
Brotherhood of Enemies, 
viii. 284. 
eet Lk of Mankind, ii. 
60. 


Kipper, v. 244. 
Knight, Christian, y. 332. 


Knowledge— 
Found in Christ, viii. 146. 
and Love, i. 12.* 
Passion for, vi. 170. 
Struggle for, vi. 67. 
Taken on Faith, i. 216. 
Thirst for, vii. 313. 


Knowledge of Christ, i. 58, 140*; 

Lis! il ele Os sa kV 
333; viii. 425.* 

by Experience, v. 133. 

Imperfect, iii. 19. 

Requires Concentration, i. 

59. 
Thrill of, Renewed, i. 345, 


Knowledge of God, i. 4; iii. 140; 
iv. 63; v. 314, 333, 
BOX Ss ) PVdng laos e145, ~ 
336*; vi. 175. 

Acquired by Force of Will, 
i. 59. 

Experience, iv. 426. 
Bringing Peace, iv. 372.* 
through Communion, viii. 

326. 
Equalizing Power, ix. 28. 
through Faith, i. 224, 
the First Essential, iii. 195. 
Growing, v. 314; viii. 235. 
Intimate, viii. 58. 
Israel’s, iv. 33. 
Joy of, v. 320.* 
Means Trust in Him, vii. 
272. 
and Obedience, vii. 302. 
Repentant Sinner’s, v. 50.* 
Revealed in Christ, v. 82. 
and Stillness, vii. 349. 
Through His Conduct, vi. 
101. 
Love, vi. 244. 
Without Love, v. 386. 
Witness of Conscience, iv. 
41. 
the Spirit, iv. 43. 
at Understanding, iv. 


Kopher, v. 244. 


Labour, Apparently Fruitless, 
iv. vs. 


Labour Basis of Christianity, — 
viii. 273. 


Labour Movement, ix. 181. 
‘Laid Up,’ the Term, i. 166. 


Laity, The, v. 126. 


PB ‘ hide 
of the Affections, iii. 313. 
of Conscience, iii. 313. 


Land o’ the Leal, i. 248.* 


Language, Failure to Express 
Feeling, viii. 183. 


Largeheartedness, ii. 295. 
Larger Hope, v. 230. 
Larger Self, iii. 56. 


Last Judgment, i. 21, 119, 168; 
ii. 358*; v. 223. 
Fear of, Lost, ix. 194. 


Laughter, ii. 330,% 334.* 
Cruel, ii. 334. 
Foolish, ii. 335. 
Funetion of, ii. 352. 
God’s, vi. 282, 285. 
Index to Character, ii. 336. 
Trreverent, ii. 335. 
Right Kind of, ii. 330. 
Wrong Kind of, ii. 334. 


Law— 
Breaking, ix. 78. 
of God 
Conception of, ii. 315.* 
Violation of, iii. 439. 
and Liberty, ix. 76. 
and Love, iv. 178. 
Obeyed from Love, ix. 82. 
Respect for, ix. 77. 
Reign of, v. 270. 
Unchanging, iv. 181. 


Law, The— ie 
and the Gospel, i. 172; ii. 
354” 

Holy and Just, vi. 204. 

Merciful, and Good, vi. 204. 

a Shadow of Good Things, 
‘alles 


Lawlessness, Family, v. 145. 


Layman, in the Early Church, v. 
12 


' Taxness, iv. 118. 


Laziness, i. 125. [See also In- 


dolence]. 


Leaders, Not Taking the Lead, 
iv. 352. 
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Leadership, iv. 347. 


Leading, ii. 430.* 

Guidance]. 

Divine, vii. 127. 
by the Eye, vii, 128. 
Hindering, vii. 129. 
with a Strong Hand, 

vii. 128. 

Others 
by Example, iv. 154. 
Straight, v. 151. 


[See also 


League of Nations, iii. 104. 
Leaven, Parable of, iii. 349. 
Leaves, Unfading, vi. 276. 
Lebanon, iv. 22. 
Left Hand, vi. 152. 
Legislation— 
and Morality, iv. 29. 
and Publie Opinion, iv. 29. 
Leisure, Use of, viii. 323. 
Leprosy, ii. 280. 
Letters, of Antiquity, viii. J. 
Levi, ii. 288. 
Levite, iii. 166. 


Liberator, Need for, ii. 235. 


Liberty— , 
Allegiance to the Higher 
Law, ix. 80. 


Born in the Church, ix. 62. 

in Christ, v. 313. 

Christian, v. 144,* 147. 

Fitting Men for, ii. 237. 

Law of, ix. 80. 

and Law, iv. 174; 

and Licence, v. 144. 

in National Life, v. 146. 

Only in Christ’s Law, vii. 
230.* 

Religious, v. 146. 

in Service of Christ, v. 313.* 

of Thought, Religious, v. 
146. 

True, v. 66. 

the Watchword of To-day, 
v. 66. 


ix. 112. 


Lie, iv. 249; vii. 154.* 
Gravity of, iv. 249. 
for Love’s Sake, iv. 219. 
In Ordinary Intercourse, vii. 
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Life— 

Abundant, to Come, i. 175. 

Aimless, v. 78. 

Apparently Wasted, iv. 
LG Ry 

Battle of, iv. 11*; vi. 59.% 

Beauty of, iii. 297. 

Blameless, v. 413. 

Burden, iv. 11. 

Cares of, ii. 425. 

Christ-centred, viii. 240. 

Christian [See Christian 
Life]. 

Standard of, ii. 338. 
Cleanness of, i. 150. 
Compulsions, iii, 361. 
Contentment with the 

Lower, iii. 134. 

Crown of, ix. 33. 

Cumbranee, iv. 10. 

Danger in, vii. 149, 

and Death, ii. 384.* 

through Death, vi. 57.* 

Deeper, vii. 79.* 

Disappointing, i, 1738. 

Disappointments, iv. 171. 

a Discipline, i. 180. 

Disillusionment, iv. 334. 

Disturbance, iv. 9, 9.* 

Divine Order in, vii. 278. 

Ended, iii. 316.* 

Eternal [See Eternal Life]. 

and Eternity, i. 229. 

a Fight, iv. 7. 

Fullness of, v. 357. 

Future, Continuation of this 
Life, iii, 58 [See also 
Future Life]. 

God’s Gift, vi. 191; vii. 94. 

Plan for, i. 148; iv. 8,* 

D 1Os vie 7a * 

Grandeur, vi. 191. 

Guidance, iv. 9.* 

Happy, Rules for, v. 209. 

Here in view of Life Here- 
after, vi. 117, 118. 

the Highest, viii. "22, 229. 

Incompleteness, i. 218; iv. 
186; viii. 144, 145.* 

Infinitude, vii. 217.* 

Influence, vi. 91. 

Abiding, ix. 174. 
Insignificance, ix. 169. 
Instability, i. 15. 

Interest of, iii. 424. 

Irrevocableness, ix. 171. 

a Judgment, ix. 195. 

Lessons of, iv. 319. 

Limitations, iv. 312. 

Lived in God’s Presence, 

vii. 18, 20. 
for High Ends, ix. 81. 
in Hope of Immortality, 
v. 18. 

Living over again, iv. 126. 

Long View of, 1. 303; vii. 
266. 

Longing for, v. 213.* 


Life— 
Love of, vi. 30, 30.* 
Means Doing, iii. 282. 
Without, iii. 283. 
Metaphors for, ix. 169. 
Mystery, vi. 210,* 231. 
Not a Mere Struggle for 
Existence, v. 191. 
Not Seen as a Finished 
Whole, vi. 71.* 
Obedience to God’s Will 
Preferable, vi. 30. 
Ordained, i. 103.* 
by God, vii. 217. 
Path of, Hidden, vi. 166. 
a Pilgrimage, vi. 62. 
Problems, Solution, vi. 230, 
244, 
Profusion of, ili. 297. 
Purity, v. 412, 421. 
Purpose, iii. 281, 339.* 
Noble, vii. 216. 
Recoiling on Itself, ix. 31.* 
Refusals of, vi. 260. 
a Response to God’s Love, 


iii. 143. 

Sacrificed for Love’s Sake, 
vi. 31. 

Seen as a Whole, vi. 229, 
230. 

Shallow, ii. 368. 

Shortness, vii. 339*; ix. 
170. 

Spent in God’s Presence, iv. 
145. 

Spirit-filled, viii. 336, 337, 
338. 

Spiritual [See Spiritual 
Life]. 


Transfiguration, iii. 68.* 

Transitoriness, ix. 171. 

True, iii. 281. 

Uncertain, ix. 172. 

Unity of, viii. 200. 

Unregenerate, Deadness, iii. 
133. 

Upheaval, iv. 163, 164.* 

Vapour, ix. 172. 

Web of, vi. 70.. 

What we Make it, ix. 173. 

as a Whole, vi. 229. 

Wide View of, vii. 215. 

Without Hope of the Future, 
we 91.* 

Words for, ix. 33. 

Worth Living, v. 212, 213. 


Light— 
Children of, viii. 303. 
in Darkness, vii. 61. 
Divine, ii. 430. 
Fresh, Welcoming, iii. 257. 
Fruits of, viii. 306, 307, 308, 

“309. 

Intellectual, ix. 56. 
Material, ix. 56. 
Moral, ix. 57. 
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Light— 
‘Sown for the Righteous,’ 
viii. 308. 


Spiritual, ix. 57. 


Lightheartedness, 
56. 


Christian, v. 


Likeness to Christ. [See also 
Christ-likeness]. 
in Heaven, vi. 298, 299.* 


Lilies, iii. 296. 


Limitations, iii. 362. 

God’s Defences, vi. 319. 

Here, Opportunities Here- 
after, v. 268. 

Leading to Opportunity, vi. 
218. 

Life’s, iv. 312. 

Man’s, vi. 217. 

Meaning of, vi. 319.* 


Liquor Traffic, iii. 164. 
Literature, Doubtful, iv. 77, 283. 
Little Things— 
Attention to, vi. 71. 
Consecration, iv. 133. 
God Coming in, v. 101.* 
Greatness of, iii. 23, 347, 
347.* 
Showing Character, iv. 440. 
Living— 
Day by Day, iv. 179. 
Joys of, vii. 95.* 
Living Stones, v. 111. 
Loafing, iii. 440. 


Loans, Other than Monetary, ii. 
347. j 

Local, The, to the Universal, vii. 
it 


Loins— 

Girt, ili. 314. 

of the Mind, viii. 413. 
Loiterer, Moral, vi. 261. 
Loneliness of Christ, iii. 41.+ 
Longings, Unsatisfied, iv. 84. 


Longsuffering, viii. 192. 
God’s, v. 231, 234.* 


Looking Unto Jesus, i. 288. 
Looking Up, vi. 266. 
Lord, Christ as, ii. 106, 109. 
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Lord of Hosts, iv. 295, 296. 


Lord’s Supper, ii. 66*; vii. 347, 
349*; viii. 17.* 

Worthiness to Partake, ii. 65. 
Meaning of, iv. 233. 

a Memorial Service, iv. 278. 

Worthiness to Partake, ii. 


Lord’s Prayer, ii. 192ff. 
Losing God, iv. 419. 
Losing One’s Life, iii. 56. 


Loss— 
Best Remains in Spite of, 
vi. 50. 
through Gain, iii. 60., 


Lost— 
Coin, iii. 433; v. 148.* 
a Drachma, iii. 435. 
Part of an Ornament, 
iii. 436. 
and Found, iii. 426. 
Lamb, Restoring, vii. 117. 
None too Low to be Saved, 
iii. 437. 
Seeking, How to do it, iii. 
436. 
Sheep, iii. 433. 
Soul, i. 121.* 
the Term, iii. 426. 


Lot in Life, Contentment with, 
1.) Some 


Love— : 
Answer to Life’s Mysteries, 
vi. 90.* 
Apparent. Wastefulness, iv. 
137. 
Asking too Much, iii. 404.* 
Between Man and Woman,. 
vill. 355, 356. 
Casting out Fear, vi. 201. 
Cause of Ruin, iv. 134.* 
Central Force of Christian- 
ity, ili, 199; viii. 444. 
Christ’s Gift of, viii. 211. 
Measure of, viii. 295. 
Comprehensiveness, iii. 142. 
Conquering Power of, v. 
118.* 
Covering Sin, v. 243, 245.- 
Degradation, iv. 113. 
and Duty, ii. 183. 
to Enemies, ii. 340, 340,* 
342; iv. 365; v. 220. 
Everlasting, v. 99, 100.* 
Failure through  Selfish- 
ness, Vill. 296. 
Fervent, v. 242. ; 
Flattering the Beloved, iii. 
i. 


Love— 


Foundation of Society, vi. 
162. 

Giving, ii. 354*; iii. 249. 

God’s [See Love of God]. 

of Good, iv. 310. 

Greatness, v. 349.* 

Helping Others, v. 245.* 

of the High expelling Love 
of the Low, iv. 89. 

for Home, Influence through 
Life, iti. 157. 

Human, Leading to Love of 
God, iii. 39.* 

Immortal, viii. 447.* 

Inspired by God, vi. 188. 

Lacking, v. 388.* 

Lasting, iv. 137.* 

Liberating Power, iv. 269.* 

the Light of Life, v. 91.* 

Making Men Christian, viii. 
147.* 

of Man, Showing Love of 
God, ix. 214.* 

to Man [See Love to Man]. 

Motive Power for Service, 
v. 350; ix. 114. 

and Obedience to God’s 
Will, ii. 182. 

to One Another, v. 163. 

Organ of Vision, viii. 251. 

Overriding Conscience, iii. 
403. 

Passing Knowledge, viii. 
179. 

Power, vii. 71.* 

Regenerating, v. 242. 

Reward, iii. 377. 

Sacred, iv. 133. 

Sacrificial, ii. 353.* 

Seeing Aright, not Blind, 
vii. 129.* 

Self-forgetfulness, vii. 316. 

Self-reservation, iv. 108. 

Self-sacrificing, iv. 137*; v. 
99, 2275 vi. 31; ix. 150. 

Skilfulness, v. 436. 

Squandering, iv. 108. 

Stay in Death, ii. 411. 

Stronger than Death, ii. 
384.* 

Surrender Once and for All 
Time, v. 118. 

Taking Advantage of, iv. 
134. 

Thirst for, vii. 312. 

Transforming Life, viii. 
Pa Bag 

Tyranny of, iii. 403. 

Uniter of Law and Liberty, 
ix. 114. 

Unknown to Ancient World, 
ix. 105. 

to the Unseen Christ, v. 39. 

‘Value, ii. 408.* 

Wealth of, in Christ, viii. 

elle 

Words for in N.T., ii. 341. 
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Love of the Brethren, i. 331, 


332. [See also Brother- 
ly Love]. 


Love of Christ, viii. 183.* 


Boundless, viii. 180. 

Breadth, viii. 174. 

for the Church, viii. 356. 

Depth, viii. 176, 176.* 

Dimensions of, viii. 177. 

Experience of, viii. 181. 

Height, viii. 176. 

Intimacy, viii. 182. 

Knowing, iii, J1*; viii. 
178. 

Length, viii. 175. 

Manifestations, viii. 182. 

to Man, v. 36, 228*; vii. 
336, 

to the Poor, iii. 53. 

Possessing, vi. 312.* 

Saving, viii. 180. 

Surpassing, viii. 181. 


Love to Christ, ii. 404; v. 36; 


viii. 186. 
Before Belief, v. 37. 
Cooled, vi. 99.* 
Constraining, i. 325. 
Immortal, viii. 447. 
Inspiring Love to Man, viii. 
294. 
Motive Power, viii. 172. 
Set above Human Affec- 
tions, iii. 401. 


Love of God, v. 320, 450. 


Assurance of, iv. 263. 

Christian. Duty to Publish, 
viii. 139. 

Fatherly, v. 83. 

Imitation of, viii. 293. 

for the Individual, iii. 17. 

to Man, iii. 28,* 151,* 271*; 
iv..61, 438*; vi. 207, 211.* 

Manifested on the Cross, vi. 
49,* 

to His People, iv. 175. 

towards the Prodigal, ix. 59. 

Protecting, vii. 46. 

Redeeming, Illogicality, iv. 
70. 

Seeking the Lost, v. 320. 

Solvent for All Ils, vi. 90. 

Tender, iv. 175. 


Love to God, iii. 141, 144*; iv. 


BD's vis. 316." 
Augmentation, v. 436. 
Basis of all Faith, viii. 42.* 
Bringing Knowledge of God, 

WN oLse 
Commended, iv. 63. 
Constraint of, ii. 182. 
Entails Love to Man, iii. 
145*; viii. 445. 
Expressed by Deeds, iii. 
144 
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Love— 
Increasing, viii. 236. 
Not Seeking a Reward, vi. 
20.* 


Love to Man, ii. 195, 292, 292,* 
293, 348; iii. 79,* 166, 
175*; va. 848*"3.° viii. 
236; ix. 86.* 

Christ’s, ii. 91. 

Condition of Love to God 
ixy107.% 

Inspired by Christ, ii. 196; 
iii. 166. 

is Love to God, iii. 170.* 

Practical, ii. 91; vii. 303; 
ix. 144, 

Sacrificial, iv. 71, 99. 

Self-sacrificing, v. 160. 

Suffering, ii. 91. 


? 


Love to our Neighbour, i. 333. 
iii. 49; ix. 104. 
is Love to God, iii. 170. 
as to Self, iii. 145. 
Standard, iii. 146. 


Love to Sinners, in the Church, 
i. 307. 


Love-feast, v. 443. 
Loving-kindness, Divine, vi. 231. 


Lowest Place, Parable of, iii. 


368. 
Loyalty— 
to Ancestors’ Principles, iv. 
118. 
to Christ, i. 132; v. 331; 
viii. 128. 
Lucre— 


Filthy, v. 274. 
the Term, v. 273. 


Luke, Gospel— 

Author, ii. 1. 

Characteristie¢s, ii. 5. 

Childhood in, ii. 8. 

Date, ii. 2. 

the Evangelist’s Purpose, ii. 
Ry 

One of Healing, ii. 9. 

the Home in, ii. 8. 

One of Joy and Thanksgiv- 
ing, 11. 

Literary Style, ii. 4. 

Literature of, ii. 12. 

Pictures of Women, ii. 7. 

One of Pity, ii. 9. 

Plan, ii. 3. 

One of Prayer, ii. 11. 

Sources, i. 4. 

Universality of the Gospel, 
Be 10: 

Where Written, ii. 1 


Luke (Evangelist )— 
Writings, Tendency towards 
Asceticism, ii. 5. 
Voluntary Poverty, ii. 
5 


Lukewarmness. [See also Half- 
heartedness ]. 
Hatred Prevents, iii. 408. 


Lusts, v. 134. 
of the Flesh, v. 389. 
Growth, viii. 76. 
Fighting, iv. 288. 
of Men and Will of God, v. 
236. 


Luxury, vi. 344. 
and Poverty, iii. 182. 
Wanton, ix. 185. 


Lying, viii. 257, 258. 
Sign of Weakness, viii. 223. 
Subtle, Civilized Vice, viii. 
258. 


Magi and Shepherds, ii. 97. 


Magnanimity, ii. 342; viii. 250. 
Job’s, vi. 246. 
of the True Gentleman, iii. 
373. 


Magnificat, ii. 7, 47, 57. 
Hymn of all Peoples, ii. 61. 
Joy of, ii. 61. 
Revelation of Mary’s Char- 
acter, ii. 47. 


Makkedah, Kings in 
25o% 


Cave at, iv. 


Mammon, v. 389. 


Man— [See also Men]. 
Asbievements and Discov- 
eries, v. 98. 
Animal and Angel, vi. 338, 
346. 
Builder, i. 64. 
Creative, vi. 183. 

Crown of Evolution, vi. 341. 
Differentiated from the 
Lower Animals, vi. 183. 
Dominion over Nature, vi. 

334. 
Faithfulness to God, v. 271. 
Giving Significance to Crea- 
tion, vi. 331. 
Glorifying God, viii. 189. 
Glory of, v. 97; vi. 339. 
God’s Child, vi. 340. 
God’s Work of Art, viii. 95. 
God’s Workmanship, viii. 
92. 
Greatness, vi. 338.* 
Habitation of the Spirit, iv. 
373. 
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Man— 

Insignificance in History, vi. 
335. 

Kinship with God makes 
Incarnation Possible, ii. 
204. 

Life, Part of a Divine Pur- 
pose, vi. 335. 

Limitations, vi. 217. 

Made for Fellowship with 

God, vi. 186. 
Freedom, vi. 185. 
in God’s Image, v. 
148*; vi. 341. 
for Great Things, i. 29. 

His Own Maker, iv. 442. 

Mediating God to Man, y. 
114. 

Nobility in Presence of Cal- 
amity, vi. 75.* 

Possibilities, vi. 73. 

Power Limited, i. 28. 

Profitable to God, vi. 136. 

Progress through Struggle, 


vi. 64. 
Relation to Life’s Myster- 
ies, vi. 335. 


Nature, vi. 334, 334.* 
Revealing God, ii. 74; viii. 
230. 
Seeking God, vi. 148. 
Sharer in God’s Work of 
Redemption, viii. 73. 
the Son of God, ii. 203. 
a Thought. of God, vi. 337. 
and the Universe, vi. 330. 
What is He?, vi. 333, 336. 
Worth of, iii. 300. 
Infinite, ii. 205. 


Mancatcher, ii. 276, 278. 


Manhood— 
Attainment, viii. 225. 
Christian, vili. 222. 
Duty in the World, ii. 185. 
Making of, iii. 416. 
Perfect, Christ the Type of, 

viii. 219. 

Responsibilities, viii. 225. 
Strength of, iv. 382. 


Manna, Lessons of, iv. 86. 


Manners, iii. 373. 
Betraying the Man, v. 207. 
Good, v. 197. 
in the Home, ii. 348. 


Manual Labour, viii. 275. 
Honourable, vii. 224. 


Manoah, Fear of, iv. 408. 


Marriage, iv. 444; viii. 367, 
30%. 
Loveless, vili. 368. 
Mutual Honour, viii. 369. 
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Marriage— 
Mutual Sympathy, viii. 367. 
Sacredness, viii. 369. 


Martha and Mary, iii. 178, 180 * 
183, 184. 


Martyrdom, iii. 50. 
Imitation of Christ, i. 259. 


Mary Magdalene, ii. 418. 
After the Resurrection, ii. 
420.* 
Demoniacal 
419. 


Possession, ii. 


Mary, Virgin, ii. 42. 

Acceptance of God’s Will, 
ii-56. 

Blessedness, ii. 44,* 45, 47.* 

Cultus of, ii. 43. 

Divine Call, ii. 46. 

Handmaid of the Lord, ii. 
43, 44.* 

High Ambition, ii. 57. 

Patriotism, ii. 57. 

Premonition of Christ’s 
Death, ti. 101,* 161,* 

Revolutionary Passion, ii. 
57 


Silent Service, ii. 46. 

Tenderness and Meekness, 
ii. 45. 

Unquestioning Faith, ii. 56. 

Womanly Character, ii. 45. 

Worship of, ii. 44. 


Massacre of the Innocents, ii. 
162. 


Master— 
Inconsiderate, viii. 386. 
Power over Slave, viii. 385. 


Masters and Servants, viii. 384, 
387; ix. 183. 
Mutual Obligations, viii. 
349. 


Mastery— 
of Sin, iii. 234. 
of Strong Men, iii. 234. 


Material, The— 
Death-knell, vi. 121. 
and the Spiritual, iii. 276, 
278. 
Unveiling the Spiritual, iii. 
421. 
Worship of, vi. 178. 


Material Possessions, v. 19. 


Materialism, ii. 210; iv. 356. 
Modern Peril of, viii. 405. 


Maternal Instinct, in ae 
iii. 332. 


Matthew, Call of, ii. 288. 


Measure— 
of Christ’s Love, viii. 295. 
Measured back, ii. 357. 


Mediaeval Church, iii. 345. 


Mediation— 
of Christ, i. 146, 322. 
between God and Man, iv. 
47. 

of Moses, iv. 47. 

Objections to, iv. 48. 
Priestly, iv. 48. 

of Spiritual Truth, iv. 179. 


Mediator, v. 114; viii. 117.* 
Access by, viii. 116. 
Christ, i. 322*; viii. 300.* 
Craving for, awakened, vi. 
79, 81. 


Medical Missions, ii. 285; iii. 
32. 
Power of, ii. 260. 


Mediocrity, a Protection, vi. 
319. 
Meditation, ii. 312; iv. 211; v. 

soteemvi, Las vii. 117, 
135. 
Jewish Method, vi. 272. 
Lack of, vi. 273. 
Morning, vi. 239. 
Passing into Communion, vi. 
274. 
Place of, vi. 273. 
and Prayer, Calming Influ- 
ence of, vii. 131. 
Religious, i. 61. 
Results of, vi. 274.* 
Sap of the Soul, vi. 273. 


Meekness— 
Badge of Christ’s People, 
vii. 102. 
Inheriting the Earth, vii. 
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Mother’s, ii. 46. 
Wife’s, v. 188. 


Meeting-place with God, iii. 67. 


Melancholy, Religious, iv. 428, 
428.* 
Members— 
of Christ’s Body, viii. 365. 
of One Body, iv. 246, 248. 


Memorial, iv. 276. 
~ ‘Mfemories— 


Bitter, vi. 103, 103.* 
Hallowed, iv. 319. 
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Memory, iii. 264.* 
Capricious, iv. 337. 
Conscious, iii. 264. 
Song of, vii. 202.* 
Unconscious, iii. 265. 


Men— 

Honouring, v. 148, 150, 154.* 
Hindrances to, v. 154. 
Reasons for, v. 151. 

Inspired, vi. 181. 


Mental, The, and the Spiritual, 
v. 50. 


Mental Awakening, iv. 312. 


Mental Culture, Responsibility 
for, viii. 226. 


Mental Excellence, iii. 129, 130. 


Mercies, God’s 
Gratitude for, iv. 409. 
Remembering, iv. 80, 81.* 


Mercy, ii. 347. 
in Affliction, vi. 203. 
God’s 
Fear of, v. 169, 169.* 
Necessary for our Souls, 
v. 435. 
Presuming on, i. 119. 


Meroz, iv. 362. 


Message— 

Christ’s, 243-246. 

Difficulty of Utterance, viii. 
442. 

Essential to Preacher, ii. 41. 

Expression in Commonplace 
Duties, viii. 444, 444.* 

Personal, ii. 42. 

Positive, ii. 236. 

Revelation, viii. 442. 


Messenger, God’s, ii. 363.* 


Messiah, ii. 109. 
Beauty of, vii. 334. 
aChildyane Lui: 
Christ’s Claim to be, iii. 88. 
Prophetic Idea of, i. 8. 
Sufferings Destined for, v. 
42. 


Messianic Age, Revolutionary 
Character, ii. 58. 


Messianic Hope, ii. 187; iv. 96. 
Christ’s Attitude to, iii. 
iN 


Messianic Power, New Concep- 
tion of Awakened by 
Christ’s Death, viii. 
208. 
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Messianic Reign, ii. 51. 


Metaphors, in Book of Job, vi 
os 


Middle Age— 
the Animal Dominating the 
Spiritual, iii. 61. 
Dangers of, iii. 316. 
Self-centredness, iii. 318. 


Midnight, iii. 223. 


Milk of the Word, Unadulterated, 
v. 104. 


Mind, The, and the Soul, v. 50. 


Ministry, The, v. 272. 
Duties of, iii. 115; viii. 214. 
Inclination for, v. 291. 
Purpose of, viii. 215. 
Qualifications, v. 291, 292, 
293. 
Variety of, viii. 214. 


Miracle at Nain, ii. 377, 384. 


Miracles, ii. 17; iv. 244. 
in the Gospels, ii. 17. 
Performed not for Miracle’s 
Sake, iii. 38. 
Reasonable, ii. 215. 
Sight-giving, ii. 238. 


Miraculous, The, Belief in, ii- 
216. ’ 


Miser, v. 275. 


Mission— 
Appointed by God, ii. 200. 
Equipment for its Fulfil- 
ment, ii. 201. 
in Life, Humble, vii. 279.* 


Missions, v. 251. 
Call, ii. 248; iii. 241. 
Despondency, iii. 207. 
Impulse, iii. 241.* 
Obligation, viii. 137. 


Propaganda, Jewish, iii. 
241. 

Slow Progress of, ix. 189, 
192. 


Trials, iii. 207. 
Waiting for God’s Blessing, 
Teseg el AGES 


Mistakes, Acknowledging, iii. 
152. 


Mockers, vi. 270.* 


Modern Research, a Help to 
Faith, ii. 225. 


Modernist Movement, ii. 224. 


Monasticism, ii. 223. 


Money [See also Riches, 
Wealth]. 
Anxiety to Possess, ii. 329; 
v. 59. 
Christian Attitude Towards, 
v. 275. 
Dangers of Holding and 


Making, ii. 6. 
Honestly Gained, vi. 127. 
Love of, v. 389; vi. 345. 
Deadening the Moral 

Sense, ili. 379. 

Man’s God, vi. 345. 

a Pitiless Master, ii. 181. 

Struggle for, vi. 66. 

Worthless, iii. 243. 


Monotheism, i. 8. 

Monotony, iv. 17. 
of the Daily Round, vii. 185. 
Depressing, viii. 99. 
Weariness from, vii. 271. 

Monument, Meaning of, iv. 232. 

Moonlight Fruit, iv. 177. 

Moral Beauty, viii. 307. 

Moral Campaign, iv. 435. 


Moral Consciousness of God, vi. 


147. 

Moral Courage, i. 255, 353*; ii. 
440; ili. 63; iv. 158; 
vil. 198. 


Moral Death, vi. 355. 
Moral Drift, i. 22. 


Moral Excellence, Perpetuity of, 
sora lira 


Moral Issues, Confused, iii. 243. 
Moral Lassitude, vi. 356.* 

Moral Law, Permanence, v. 90. 
Moral Life, Shallow, ii. 369, 370. 


Moral Progress, vi. 163. 
God’s Patience with, v. 232. 
Man’s Distinctive Mark, iv. 
292. 
Slow, ii. 437. 


Moral Safety of Others, 
Regard for, iv. 135. 


Moral Sense, iv. 43. 
Limitation, iii. 245. 


Moral Victory, iv. 250. 
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Moral Warfare, iv. 290, 291.* 


Moralities, 
131. 


Trampling on, iv. 


Morality— 
Godless, vi. 280. 
Legislation and, iv. 29. 
Negative, Condemned, iii. 
237. 
and Religion, ii. 113. 


Morning— 
Lesons of, vi. 239. 
Use of, vi. 237. 


Morning Prayer, vi. 238, 240.* 
Mortal Life, Glory of, vi. 337. 


Moses— 
Character, iv. 171, 191. 
Choice, i. 253, 255. 
and Christ, i. 61. 
Resemblance, i. 
iv. 128. 
Death, iv. 172.* 
Deliverer, i. 63. 
and Deuteronomy, iv. 1. 
Disappointment, iv. 184. 
on Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, iv. 22.* 
Renunciation, i. 258. 
Sacrifice, i. 62. 
Sin, iv. 21. 
Work, iv. 191. 


258; 


Mother and Son,, Love of, ii. 
378.* 


Mothers, of Great Men, iv. 410. 


Motherhood— 
the Glory of Woman, iv. 
354. 
Pains and Blessings, v. 269.* 
and Public Service, iv. 354. 


Motives— 
to Character, v. 408. 
behind Service, vi. 168. 
God Weighing, vi. 168.* 


Mountains, vii. 253. 
Beneficence, vii. 254. 
Christ’s Love for, vi. 93. 
Meeting-place with God, iii. 

66. 
Stability, vii. 253. 

Music— 

Power of, vii. 233. 
Elevating, vi. 237.* 


and Worship, vi. 235; viii. 
342. 


Musing, Kindling Fires, vii. 290. 
Must, ii. 181. 
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Mustard Seed, Parable of, iii. 
347. 


Mysteries of Life 
Long View of, iv. 139. 
Understanding, iv. 141.* 


Mystery— 
of God’s Dealings, vi. 228. 
Sense of, Lost, i. 235. 


Mystics, Practical, iii. 185. 
Nagging, iv. 405. 
Nain, Miracle at, ii. 377, 384. 


Name (s)— 
Expressive of Character or 
Office, ii. 144, 145; iii. 
195; vii. 137. 
Written in Heaven, iii. 125, 
128. 


Naomi, iv. 434. 
Narrow-mindedness, ii. 181. 


Narrowness— 
of Outlook in the Church, 
viii. 363. 
Thought in the Church, 
viii. 363. 


Nathanael, iv. 56. 

Nation, Rise and Fall, iv. 148. 
National Decadence, iv. 335. 
National Greatness, iv. 28, 335." 


National Life, Christian Share 
in, vy. 139. ; 


National Morality, iv. 296. 


National Pride, Danger of, iv. 
246. 


National Prosperity, and Re- 
ligion, iv. 68. 


National Sin, iv. 335. 


Nativity, ii. 81,* 85,* 114,* 137.* 
Background, ii. 82. 
Significance of, ii. 133. 
Stories, Discrepancies, ii. 52. 


Natural Appetites, Self-denial of, 
iii. 54. 
Nature— 
Comfort from, vi. 214. 
Communion with, i. 152. 
Cruelty, vii. 3, 3.* 5 
oe Awakened by, vi. 


ae 


‘ 
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Nature— 
Fellowship with, vi. 91. 
Friendly to the Man who 
Loves God, vi. 53. 
God in, vi. 91.* 
God’s Tabernacle, vi. 213. 
Harmony with Man’s 
Moods, vi. 54. 
Healing Power, vi. 214.* 
Infinity, vi. 233. 
Insensibility to, vi. 223. 
Interpreting God, vi. 91. 
Life’s Meaning, vi. 210. 
Leading to Contemplation 
of Heavenly Beauty, vi. 
93:* f 
Lesson of Sacrifice, vi. 94. 
Love of, vi. 224. 
Man’s Power over Limited, 
vi. 217. 
Ministry of, vi. 233. 
and the Moral Life, Kin- 
ship between, vi. 53. 
Orderliness of, vii. 78. 
Progress through Struggle, 
vi. 64. 
Revelation of God, vi. 146*; 
vil. 3, 74; viii. 229. 
Imperfect, vii. 200. 
God’s Glory, viii. 166. 
Riches of, iii. 287.* 
Slow Development, v. 398. 
Solitudes of, Revealing God, 
vii. 350. 
Struggle for Life, vi. 60. 
Voice of, vii. 81, 81.” 
Wonder of, vi. 225. 


Nature Psalms, vi. 255. 
Nazareth, ii. 172. 

Nazirites, iv. 398. 

Weed of God, Man’s, vii. 308. 


Meglect, of Laws of Existence, 
ili. 439. 


Negligence, Effect on Character, 
ax. 179: 


Neighbour, iii. 153. 
Duty to, ii. 143. 
Love to [See Love to our 
Neighbour]. 


Neutrality— 
Evil of, iii. 82. 
Ingratitude .to Christ, iii. 
83 


Spiritual, iii. 83. 


Wew Birth, ii. 61*; v. 86; vi. 

221. [See also Conver- 

sion, New Creature, Re- 
generation]. 


New Covenant, i. 154. 
ixpressed in Jesus Christ, i. 
321. 
Mediator of, i. 320. 
Promises of, i. 155. 
New Creature, v. 439; vi. 184, 
186, 221. 


New Era, i. 205.* 


New Heavens and a New Earth, 
Promise of, v. 409. 


New Man, Marks of, viii. 251. 


New Testament— 
Certitude of, ii. 14. 
Study, iii. 132. 


New Year, 1. 228; iv. 222, 225; 
ix. 169. 


Nickname, ii. 144. 


Night, vii. 40. 

Conscience awake in, vii. 42. 

Opportunity for Communion 
with Christ, vii. 42.* 

Perils, vii. 41. 

Rest from Labours, vii. 41. 

Revealing More than _ it 
Hides, vii. 80.* 


Nil Desperandum, ii. 346. 


Nobility— 
Christian, v. 330. 
True, ii. 409.* 


Noblesse Oblige, v. 442. 
Nothing, God’s, vi. 160. 
Now, iv. 309.* 
Nourishment, vii. 124. 
Nune Dimittis, ii. 153. 


Obedience, i. 220*; ii. 174, 299; 
iv. /239"5) vi) 190-* 
Christ’s, i. 105. 
Perfect, i. 105. 
Christian, v. 66; vii. 301. 
of Faith, iv. 240. 
to God, Willing, ii. 46.* 
to God’s Inspiration, vi. 190, 


to God’s Will, iii. 199*; vii. 
TS 
Greater than Life, vi. 
30. 


in the Home, viii. 374. 

Joy of, ix. 81. 

Loyalty in Action, viii. 128. 
Old and New, v. 64. 

Out of Fashion, v. 65. 
Prompt, vii. 39. 
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Ohedience— 
Rising to Communion, vi. 
275. 
Selfless, v. 311. 
Springing from Love, iv. 
311; vii. 305. 


to the Truth, v. 87, 88. 

Unquestioning, vii. 40. 

Voluntary, vii. 301.* 

Without Thought 
ward, v. 67. 


of Re- 


Observation, iit. 242. 


Offence— 
in Christ, ii. 389. 
of the Cross, ii. 339. 
Not in Christ but in Our- 
selves, ii. 390. 


Offering— 
to God, ii. 36.* 
Ourselves to God, ii. 35. 


Old, The, and the New, ii. 300. 


Olid Age— 
Devout, ii. 150. 
Duty Done, ii. 185. 
{nfirmities, iv. 187. 
Happiness in, vi. 278; vii. 

280. 

Outlook, vii. 166, 
Religious, vii. 282.* 


Old Covenant, i. 321. 


Old Ian, The, and the New, viii. 
249, 


Old Order, Change, iii. 258. 


Old Testament— 
and the New, Distinction 
between, iv. 57. 
Preparatory to 
367. 
Relation to the 
366. 


NUT. iv. 
NOE hve 
Omission, iv. 256. 
of Duty, iv. 258. 
Sins of [See Sins]. 
One Flock, ii. 184.* 
One Lord, viii. 202. 
Qne Shepherd, ii. 184.* 
One Thing Needful, iii. 183. 
Oneness— 
in Christ, ii. 184,* 319; viii. 
194, 197,* 199,* 204.* 
[See also Unity]. 


of Faith, viii, 201. 
in God, viii. 260.* 


Oneness— 
with God, viii. 417. 
Racial, viii. 111.* 


Onward, i. 117. 
Open-mindedness, ix. 8. 


Opportunity, i. 68*; iv. 128%; 
viii. 320.* 
Each Day’s, i. 68.* 
God-given, iv. 83. 
Lost, iv. 127*; viii. 319.* 
Preparation for, viii. 319. 
and Present Duty, vii. 14. 
Revealing Character, vii. 
93.* ; 

Seizing, iv. 127. 
Wasted, viii. 321. 


Optimism, Determined, vii. 206, 
291. 


Optimist, ii. 396.* 


Original Sin, ix. 38. 
a Mistaken Doctrine, ii. 68. 


Orpah and Ruth, iv. 436. 
Orthodoxy, v. 441. 
Other-worldliness, viii. 16. 
Othniel, iv. 346. 4 
Outcast, ii. 403.* 

Outlook, vii. 166. 


Outward Things, Subservient to 
Highest End, v. 330. 


Over-anxiety, i. 283, 283.* 
Overcoming Evil, iii. 236. 
Overthrow, Suddenness, v. 401. 


Overwork, Inimical to Religion, 
li. 429. 


Pain, vi. 49. 
ing]. 
Instrument to work out 
God’s Plan, iv. 379. 
Promoting Happiness, vii. 
85. 
Results, iv. 416. 
Shadow of, vii. 63. 


[See also Suffer- 


Palestine, iv. 95. 
in Days of the Judges, iv. 
324, 


Papyri, Found at Oxyrhynchus, 
li. 363. 
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Papyrus, viii. 2. 
Papyrus Plant, vi. 76. 
Parabasis, iii. 208. 


Parables— 
Christ’s Use of, ii. 432. 
Revealing and Concealing 
Power, ii. 431. 


Pardon, vii. 162. 
Forgiveness ]. 
Christ’s Standard, ii. 79. 
Experience of, v. 133.* 
Price of, iti. 211. 
Steps in, viii. 287. 


[See also 


Parents— 
Children’s Care for, viii. 
AYE 
Children Honouring, viii. 
Bid. 


and Children, ii. 66. 
Confidence, iv. 407. 
Mutual Obligations, 

viii. 346. 

Discipline of Children, iv. 
401. 

Duties to Children, vi. 174; 
viii. 380. 

Influcnee, ii. 67. 

Personal Consecration, iv. 
313. 

Responsibility, ii. 66. 

for Religious Training 
of Children, iv. 403. 
Sacrifice, Children Sharing, 
iv. 394. 
Voeation, Seriousness, viii. 
381. 


Parsimony, v. 275. 
Parson, v. 272.* 


Partakers of Christ’s Sufferings, 
v. 260. 


Passion— 
and Affection, iv. 178. 
Crowding out Christ, ii. 94. 
for Souls, v. 323*; vi. 199. 
In the Early Church, 
viii. 165. 


Passions, iii. 240.* [See also 
Appetites ]. 
Animal 
' Taming, vii. 162. 
in Youth, vii. 161. 
Controlled, iii. 236; v. 331, 
Salt 
for Children’s Sake, iv. 
286. 
Strength of Blamed for Sin, 
ix. 36. 
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Passions— ss 
Transformed, v. 411. 
Untamed, viii. 424. 
Yielding to, ix. 111. 


Past, iv. 82.* 

Couragefrom, iv. 37. 

Forgetting, iv. 343. 

Glossing over, iv. 118. 

Heritage of, iv. 279. 

Irrevocable, i. 309%; iv. 126. 

Leaving Behind, iv. 345.* 

Lesson of, iv. 36. 

Remembrance of, iv. 51, 80, 
81. 

Spiritual, a Witness to God, 
vii. 320. 


Pastor, v. 272.* 
Pastors and Teachers, viii. 215. 
Path of Life, Hidden, vi. 166. 


Paths— 
of Duty, vii. 136. 
of Righteousness, vii. 136. 


Patience, i. 201,% 201,* 261*; iii. 
369*; v. 344; ix. 19. 
Active, ix. 19. 
in the Christian Life, i. 287. 
under Criticism and Indif- 
ference, ix. 20. 
of Faith, iv. 241. 
Fruit of, i. 206.* 
God’s, v. 233. 
with Man, i. 206; vii. 
189. 
towards Sinners, v. 169. 
of Job, ix. 199, 
Learnt through Trials, ix. 
10. 
Manly Virtue, ix. 20. 
Meaning in N.T., i. 201. 
in Missionary Work, ix. 
192. 
Need of, ix. 19. 
Perfect Work, ix. 11. 
in the Spiritual World, 1. 
205. _ 
in Trial, ix, 12. 
at Work, i. 204; ix. 18. 


Patriotism, i. 245; v. 151. 
Christ’s, iii. 341.* 
Christian, v. 139. 
Essentially Spiritual, i. 245. 
Tdolatry of, v. 141. 
Sacrifice for, iv. 394. 
Self no Place in, iv. 393. 
True, i. 246.* 

Virgin Mary’s, ii. 57. 
Wider, i. 186. 
Women’s, iy. 350. 


Pattern of Conduct, i. 147. 


Paul— 
Burial Place, v. 3. 
Courtesy 
in Practice, v. 202. 
in Precept, v. 201. 
Triumph over Suffering, vi. 
193. 


Peace, iv. 294.* 

Bond of, viii. 198. 

of Christ, i. 143; iii. 
viii. 15,* 210. 

Christ’s Interpretation, viii. 
14. 

Christian, v. 411. 

of Conscience, Distinctive 
Blessing of Christianity, 
viii. 16. 

on Harth, ii. 124,* 125.* 

Fight for, iv. 293.* 

Founded on Trust in God, v. 
436.* 

of God, ii. 127; iv. 371, 372; 
viii. 210. 

with God, ii. 415. 

Lack of, iv. 146. 
Means New Attitude to 
Nature, vi. 53. 

Harmony with God’s Will, 
ii. 127, 129. 

Inward, ii. 127*; iii. 303, 
321; v. 20, 20*; v. 435; 
vi. 52*; vii. 223.* 

Larger Meaning, viii. 420. 

Movement without Friction, 
v. 411. 

with Oneself, ii. 128. 

in midst of Persecution, vii. 
132. 

through Salvation, i. 143. 

Universal, viii. 105.* 

Yearning for, iv. 214. 


114; 


Peaceableness, ix. 141. 
Peacemaker(s), ii. 128*; v. 212. 


Peace and Purity, Innovations 
of the Gospel, ii. 126. 


Peculiar People, v. 126. 
Penalty of Sin, v. 400. 
Penance, vii. 227. 


Penitence, ii. 36,* 274,* 275*; iii. 


211; vi, 105.* [See also 
Contrition, Repent- 
ance]. 


Cry of always Heard, i. 310. 
Pentecost, ii. 287.* 


Perfected, the Term, ii. 361. 
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Perfection— 
Attainment, iv. 229. 
Christian, ii. 345. 
Christianity Secret of, viii. 
219. 
Christ’s. 
fect. ] 
in Creation, vi. 118. 
God’s, Awe of, v. 168. 
Possibility, v. 73. 
Striving after, v. 72 
through Suffering, i. 34. 


[See Christ, Per- 


Peril, Bringing the Need of God, 
vii. 325. 


Permanence, vii. 119. 
and Usefulness, Relativity, 
iii. 163. 


Perseverance, vi. 121. 
in the Christian Life, iii. 
220. 
and Success, vi. 126, 
in Well-doing, iii. 430. 
in Work, viii. 410. 


Personality, Behind Speech, ix. 
204. 

Continuity, v. 229, 401, 404; 
vi. 109; viii. 174. 

Great, ix. 205. 

Importance in Christ’s Eyes, 
iii. 285. 

Impression left by, iii. 264. 

Influence, ii. 20; v. 199; vi. 
122.. [See also Influence, 
Personal. ] 

Interest in, iii. 284. 

‘ Magnetic,’ Healing Power, 
ii. 282 

Power of, i. 346; viii. 62. 


Perverseness, ix. 143. 


Perversion, of the Highest, i. 
282. 


Persecution— 
Christian, ii. 220. 
by the Church, iii. 90. 
Justification for, iii. 90. 
Failing to Move, ii. 392. 
Peace in the Midst of, vii. 
132. 
Spirit of, iii. 88. 
Pessimism, i. 133. 


Due to Irreligion, iv. 92. 
through Lost Faith, vi. 277. 


Peter— 
Burial Place, v. 3. 
Denial of Christ, v. 417.* 


I. Peter (Hpistle)— 
Author, v. 1. 
Author’s Reasons for Writ- 
ing, v. 2. 
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I. Petex— 
Characteristics, v. 4. 
Date, v. 2. 
Message, v. 2. 
Where Written, v. 3. 
to Whom Written, v. 1. 


II. Peter (Epistle)— 
Contents and Message, v. 
306. 
Where Written, v 308. 
to Whom Written, v. 307. 
the Writer, v.-306. 


Pharisaism, ii. 191; iii. 260. 
Modern, iii. 192. 


Pharisees— 
Pettiness, iii. 365. 
Responsibility for Christ’s 
Death, ix. 187. 
and the Sabbath, ii. 303. 
Self-righteousness, iii. 365. 
Selfishness, iii. 366. 


Philadelphia, v. 85,% 347. 
Philanthropy, iv. 122. 
Faults in, iii, 167. 


Pagan and Christian, ii. 247. 
Wasteful, iii. 179. 


Philosophy— 
and Christ, ii. 104. 
Consolation of, vii. 62 . 
and Religion, iii. 418. 
Piety— 


Mutual, ui. 19. 
Practical, ii. 20. 


Pilgrims, i. 244.* 


Pioneer, iv. 38.* 
Pious Phrases, Disuse, ix. 175. 


Pit, Horrible, Deliverance from, 
vii. 295. 


Pitifulness, v. 192. 

Pity, ix. 86.* 
Active, ix. 144. 
Lack of, iii. 166. 


Place, Sacred because of Asso- 
ciation, iv. 318. 


Plan of Life, God’s tor us, vi. 71. 


Pleasing God, i. 223. 
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Plieasure— { 
Allurement, iv. 79. 
Craze for, v. 59. 
Lawful or Unlawful, ii. 429. 
Permanent, iii. 315. 
Unsatisfying, vii. 101. 


Pleasures— 
Given by God, vii. 124. 
of this Life, ii. 429. 
Mirage of, vii. 262. 
Selfishness, vi. 13. 
Transitory, i. 257. 


Ploughman, Eastern, iii. 109. 
Poenis, God’s, viii. 92. 
Poetry and Christ, ii. 104. 


Politics, Christian Duty in, v. 
140, 


Pontus, Roman Provinee, vy. 10. 


Poor, The, iv. 114. 

Beloved of Christ, ii. 322. 

Blessedness of, ii. 320 

Christ’s Love for, 111. 53. 

Considering, vii. 305. 

our Duty to, ii. 143. 

“Indifference to Religion, iv. 
115, 

Meaning, ‘ the Humble,’ ii. 
321. 

Responsiveness to Christ, ii. 
323. 

and the Rich, ii. 322. 

Words for'in O.T., ii. 321. 


* Poor in Spirit,’ ii. 321. 


Popularity, ii. 336. 
Temptation of, ii. 337. 


Position in Life, iii. 371. 
Possessing Christ, viii. 96.* 
Possessing God, iv. 161. 
Possession, Price of, vii, 262. 
Possessing Self, i. 199, 200. 


Possessions, ii. 326. 

Christian Attitude to, 
284. 

Contentment with, i. 337. 
Earthly, Christ’s Attitude 
to; 1 19* 

Given to God, ii. 326.* 

Material, v. 19. 

Renouncing, iii. 420, 421. 

Seeming, iii. 2. 

Spiritual, viii. 27. 

of no Ultimate Value, iii. 
285. 


ili. 


Possibilities— 
in the Christian Life, v. 69. 
Fulfilment, iv. 187.* 
Man’s, vi. 73. 
Potentialities, Divine, in the 
Sinner, iii. 432. 


Poverty, ii. 234, 321, 324, 324.* 
a Protection, vi 319. 
and Religion, iv. 115. 
Spiritual, viii. 141. 


Power— : 

Bestowed by the Spirit, viii. 
251. 

Christ’s. 
Power, | 

of Darkness, Christian 
Struggle against, vill. 394. 

Derived from God, iv. 412.* 

Devil’s Offer of, ii. 217, 218. 

to Elicit Response from 
Man’s Higher Nature, v. 
251. 

of Evil, Limits to, vi. 23. 

Expulsive, of Christian Life, 


[See Christ, 


vili 155. 
of New Affection, ii. 
237. 
of God. [See God, Power.| 


God-given, viii. 390. 

Invisible, viii. 391. 

Longing for, viii. 154. 

Misuse of, vii. 70. 

over Sin, Imparted to the 
Christian, viii. 61. 

of the Spirit. [See Holy 
Spirit, Power. | 

Spiritual, viii. 168. 

Unrestrained, vii. 160. 

Visible, viii. 391. 

the Term, i. 139. 


Praise, ii. 62, 121*; vii. 232; viii. 
340. 

in Christian Worship, viii. 
340. 

Desire for, v. 311. 

of God, ii. 63, 63.* 

to God, i. 194,* 355; v. 454; 
viii. 305.* 

Instrumental, vii. 232. 

Sacrifice of, i. 354. 

Uniting Power, viii. 344. 

Voeal, vii. 232. 

Without Ceasing, vii. 236. 


Prayer, viii. 433.* 
and Action, iv. 247. 
Allianee with the Infinite, 
iv. 325. 
Anguish of, vii. 53* 
Answer to, ii. 24,* 281; iv. 
254, 
Claimed, iii. 188.* 
Cost to God, vii. 52. 
in Unexpected Guise, 
iii. 226. 
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Prayer— 
Answering our Own, ix. 212. 
Appropriating Power of, vi. 
314. é 


Assured, v. 449 
in the Busiest Life, ii. 313. 
Calling upon God’s Power, 
vii. 51. 
a Charm, ix. 145. 
Christian Soldier’s, viii. 433. 
in the Church, ii. 21. 
Comfort from, vii. 131.* 
Communion of Child with 
Father, viii. 437. 
with God, iv. 45. 
a Condition of Spiritual 
Fullness, viii. 335. 
Consolation, vi. 125. 
Consultative, iv. 324. 
Consulting God in Every- 
thing, ii. 313. 
Conversation with God, vi. 
141. 
Before any Crisis, iii. 40. 
In Crisis, ii. 200; viii. 411. 
in Day of Trouble, vii. 358. 
for the Dead, i. 320. 
Defecate, vi. 315. 
Deliberate, iii. 191. 
for Deliverance, Unanswered, 
vil. 72. 
Dry Seasons, iii. 68. 
Efficacy of, vi. 132. 
in Church Life, ii. 22. 
Ejaculatory, vi. 314. 
Energized, ix. 210. 
Expectancy, vi. 315. 
in Face of Death, i. 50. 
Formal, ix. 146: 

Getting to Know God’s Will, 
iv. 327. ‘ 
God Having His Way with 

Man, v. 449 . 
Guidance, ii. 200. 
Half-hearted, viii. 279. 
Heard, iii. 68. 
Helping God’s Work, viii. 
434, 
Imaginative, iii, 191. 
Importunity in, iii. 225. 
Intercessory, viii. 434, 437. 
Duty of, viii. 438. 
Power of, vi. 135. 
Killing Evil Desires, vii. 284. 
Learning, iii. 188. 
in Luke’s Gospel, ii. 11. 
Morning, vi. 315, 316, 317.* 
Necessary, ii. 198. 
to Christ, ii. 197. 
to Christian Life, i. 27. 
in Spiritual Growth, 
viii. 232. 
Not a Substitute for Lap- 
ours, ix. 147. 
Passion in, vii. 310; ix. 219. 
a Pauline, viii. 56. 
and Perseverance, viii. 439. 
Persistence in, iii. 227. — 


Prayer— 
Power of, vii. 329*; viii. 18, 
439.* 
in the Church, iii. 397. 
Missionary Campaign, 
iii. 398. ; 
Public, iii. 40.* 
Danger of, ix. 146. 
Reality of, vii. 328. 
for Recovery from Sickness, 
ii. 239. 
and the Reign of Law, iv. 
45 


Releasing the Power of God, 
viii. 188. 

Response to the Unseen, vi. 
134. 

Restlessness in, vii. 274. 

Result of, ii. 314.* 

Reverence in, vi. 316. 

and Revival, iii. 395. 

Sacramental, iii. 191. 

for the Saints, viii. 439. 

Saying, iv. 182. 

Seasonableness of, viii. 435. 

Seeret, iii. 190. 

Set Times, viii. 436.* 
Soul’s Contact with the 
Divine, iv. 44. 
Husbandry, vii. 285. 

Spasmodie, vi. 11. 

Spirit of, iii. 190. 

in the Spirit, v. 448; viii. 
436. 

Statedness, vi. 314. 

Substance of, viii. 437. 

Submissive, ix. 147. 

Teaching, iii. 190. 

Telling All to God, iv. 325. 

in the Temple Services, ii. 
21. 

in Temptation, iii. 222. 

Tranquillizing Effect, vit. 
ABH Bhs 

and Transfiguration, iii. 68. 

Transfiguring Power, iii. 69. 

Triumph of, vi. 316.* 

Unanswered, Reasons for, 
vii. 97, 98, 99. 

Unhurried, vi. 315. 

Variety of, vi. 314; viii. 435. 

Wanderings in, iii. 187. 

and Work, iii. 227. 

as a Working Force, ii. 312. 

for Worldly Success, 
Answered, iv. 253. 


' Prayerfulness, Sober, v. 241. 


Praying— 
Amiss, ix. 145. 
and Doing, ii. 379. 
Pveacher— 
' God’s Messenger, ii. 40. 
Humility, v. 293; viii. 137. 
Message Essential to, ii. 41. 


’ 
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Preacher— 
Power, ii. 41. 
Self-effacement, 11. 40, 41, 
229. 


Preaching— 

Cost of, 11. 354. 

Criticism of, ix. 65. 

Gentle and Terrible, ii. 251. 

Need of Balanced, ii. 252. 

to Oneself, vi. 43. 

Results, ii. 439. 

to Spirits in Prison, 
Christ, v. 228. 

Success in, ix. 66. 


Precocity, iv. 404. 
Prejudice, v. 57. 


Pre-occupation with Self, Youth- 
ful, vii. 160. 


Preparation, ii. 276. 
for Death, i. 167. 
for Emergency, iv. 200. 
for Heaven, iv. 215. 
Shod with, viii. 419. 


Prepared for the Lord, A People, 
ii. 34. 


Presence of God, ii. 63*; iv. 
232," 271.* 
Bringing Light, vi. 310.* 
Consciousness of, vii. 223. 
Dwelling in, ii. 40; vii. 221. 
Life Spent in, iv. 145. 
Power of, iv. 230. 
Practice of, vii. 21. 
Sense of, giving Courage, iv. 
210. 


Present, The, iv. 309.* 
Decisive, iv. 309. 
Key to the Future, vi. 161.* 
Ours, vi. 161. 
Value, i. 69. 


Presentation— 
of Believers, v. 455. 
in the Temple, ii. 145. 


Preservation, God’s, of Believers, 
v. 452. 


Presumption, vii. 88. 
Pretension, False, viii. 255. 


‘Prevent,’ To Go Before, vii. 
92. 


Prevention, iv. 134. 
God’s, i. 315,* 316,* 
Pride, iii. 245*; v. 136, 285; vi. 
342. [See also Conceit, 
Vanity.] 
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Pride— 

Blinding one to Truth, iii. 
245. 

Cruelty, vi. 344. 
Deceptiveness, vi. 344. 
Downfall, ix. 152. 
and Greed, iii. 243. 
Infallibility, vi. 344 . 
Out of Place, iii. 377. 
Unteachableness, vi. 343. 


in Parable of Good 
Samaritan, iii. 164. 


Priest, 


Priesthood, of Believers, v. 113, 
124, 127, 128. 


Primitive Church, a Social Move- 
ment, viii. 122. 


Primitive Instincts, and High 
Ideals, vi. 346. 


Prince of the Power of the Air, 
vill. 75. 


Principle, Divine, Light of, vii. 
262. 


Principles— 

Applying, ix. 76. 

Holding fast, ii. 431. 

Living by, viii. 316. 

Loyalty to our Ancestors’, 
iv. 118. 

Political, iv. 143. 

and Practice, ii. 436, 437; 
iii. 138. 

Shifting, ix. 144. 


Privilege, and Responsibility, iii. 
mae eGR Ry. 


Privileges, Inherited, iv. 304. 
Probity, and Success, vi. 126. 


Problems— 
Life’s. [Sce Life, Problems. ] 
Spiritual and Social, Solu- 
tion through Enthusiasm, 
v. 241. 


‘Prodigal Son, iii. 434. 


Parable, ii. 297. 
Profanity, iii. 157; ix. 136. 
Profession and Practice, i. 225. 
Profit-sharing, iii. 305. 
Profligacy, iv. 108. 

Profusion of Life, iii. 297. 


Progress, i. 112. 

in Christ, i. 114. 

Christian, Slow, iii. 121. 

of Christ’s Kingdom. [See 
Kingdom of God (or 
Christ), Growth. | 

the Condition of Existence, 
vii. 150. 

Dependent on 
ness, ix. 156. 


Teachable- 


Human, through Conflict, vi. 


60. 
of Humanity, iv. 331. 
Lost Faith in, iv. 77. 

Man as Maza, i. 1138, 113.* 
Man’s Distinctive Mark, v. 
432.* 

Moral. 
gress. } 


[See Moral Pro- 


Not necessarily Pleasant, iv. 


9. 
to Perfection, i. 114. 
Soul’s, i. 116.* 
Spiritual, i. 116. 
through Struggle, vi. 63. 
Individual, vi. 65. 
Man’s, vi. 64. 
in Nature, vi. 64. 
in Theology, v. 100. 
What it Means, i. 113. 


Promised Land— 
Possession, iv. 204. 
Joy of, iv. 214. 


Promises, True to, iii. 389. 


Prophet(s), viii. 214. 

Biblical Conception, v. 41. 

Building the Tombs of, iii. 
256. 

Definition, i. 5; ii. 74. 

and Christ, v. 41. 

in Everyday Life, ix. 198. 

Example of, ix. 197. 

Hebrew, ix. 197. 

Medium of Communication 
between God and Man, ix. 
197. 

Message, i. 5. 

Mission, ii. 74. 

Mouthpieces ef God, v. 377. 

Names for, ix. 197. 

Political Activities, i. 5. 

Speaking at the Call of Con- 
science, v. 374. 

Upholders of Morality, i. 5. 


Prosperity, vi. 71. 
Forgetting God in, iv. 52, 91 
Personal Experience of, vi. 
44. 
Temptations of, vi. 10, 12. 
Unsatisfying, vi. 309. 


Protection, vii. 127. 


from Evil, iii. 221; viii. 404. 
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Protection— 
Divine, 
Sense of, vi. 296; vii. 
179. 
Suited to our Need, vii. 
243. 
Till Task is finished, iii. 
360. 
Providence— [See also God, 
Providence]. 
Difficulties to overcome, iv. 
140. 
God’s Love Working in, vii. 
13. 


Large View of, vii. 79. 

Personal, vii. 12. 

in Physical Creation, vii. 
219. 

Protecting till Work is 
Finished, iii. 360. 


Provocation, the Term, i. 189. 


Provoking— 
to Good Works, i. 191. 
Love, i. 190. 


Prudence, Christian, v. 334. 


Psalm ii— 
Luther’s Estimate, vi. 284. 
Theme, vi. 280. 

Psalm xxiii. 
Author, vii. 110. 
Character of, vii. 112. 
Contents, vii. 116. 
in History, vii. 108. 
Paraphrase of, vii. 134.* 
The Shepherd Psalm, vii. 

108. 

Structure, vii. 114. 
Versions of, vii. 110. 


Psalm xxiv., vii. 152, 155 
Psalm xxv., vii. 159. 


Psalm xlvi— 
Earthquake Psalm, vii. 345. 
in History, vii. 344. 
Psalm liiii— 
Contrast with Psalm xiv., 
vii. 1. 
Psalms— 
Authority, vi. 252. 
Enemy, vi. 257. 


Expressing our Deepest Feel- 


ings, vii. 109. 

Inspiration of, vi. 259. 

Nature, vi. 255. 

in Public Worship, viii. 340. 

Vindictive, vi. 257. 

Psalms, Book of— 

Importance, vi. 252. 

Mirror of the Rest of the 
Bible, vii. 343. 
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Psalms— 

Over-tones Christian, vi. 253. 

Relic of Jewish int vii. 
172. 

Range of, vi. 254. 

Sense of the Reality of God, 
vi. 253. 

Text-book of Christian Devo- 
tion, vi. 254. 


Psycho-analysis, ix. 209. 


Public Confession of Christ, iii. 
271. 
Necessary for Others, iii. 
273. 
Our own Sakes, iii. 273. 


Public Life, v. 139. 


Public Opinion, and Legislation, 
iv. 29. 


Public Responsibility, iv. 281. 


Public Work— 
Highest Place only for Best 
Men, iv. 385. 
Leadership in, iv. 352. 


Public Worship, i. 192; ii. 231; 
iv. 123. 


Pugnacity, vi. 63. 


Punishment— 
of Crime, iii. 331. 
Eternal, i. 195; ii. 180. 
and Mercy, viii. 36.* 
Parental, viii. 380. 
of Sin [See Sin, Punish- 
ment]. 


Purification— 
of the Heart, ii. 35. 
of the Soul, v. 88. 


Puritanism, ii. 399. 
Followed by Laxity, iv..299. 


Purity, v. 188.* 
Christian Ideal, ii. 254. 
Desire for, v. 88. 
and Doing Good, ix. 100. 


and Holiness, Fostered by 


the Church, ix. 62. 
of Life, v. 412, 421. 
Lost and Regained, i. 268.* 
Taught by the Nativity, 


ii. 89. 

through Thought of Christ, 
v. 106. 

Unstained amidst 


Evil, 
viii. 404; ix. 100. | 
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Purpose, iii. 356.* 
Authority, viii. 150. 
Cultivation, vii. 42. 
Firm, i. 353.* 
Frustrated, vi. 129. 
God’s, Christ Fulfilling, viii. 
152, 153. 
Impossible to Defeat, 
v. 64.* 
for our Lives, iii. 375.* 
in O.T., viii. 152. 
Working through the 
Church, viii. 153. 
for the World, vii. 257.* 
in Life, i. 128*; vi. 52,* 128; 
Vili. 149, 
for Children, iv. 404. 
God’s for Us, viii. 151.* 
Swerving from, iv, 255. 
Noble, iii. 170. 
Patience in Achievement of, 
v. 448, 
Steadfast, iv. 186. 


Purposes— 
Broken, vi. 127.* 
of God, 
Definite End, vii. 256. 
Irresistible, vii. 256. 


‘ Push,’ iii. 367. 
Quest, Sight of End, i. 124.* 


Quickening, Spiritual, viii. 69, 
: 


Quiet in the Land, The, ii. 22, 
321; vii. 248. 


Quietness— 
and Communion, vi. 303.* 
Gift of, vi. 200. 


Race— 
of Life, i. 286. 
Spiritual, i. 286. 


Racial Animosities, Danger of, 
viii. 105. 

Racial Equality, Brought by 
Christ, viii. 104, 107. 

Racial Separation, v. 155. 

Racial Struggle, viii. 109. 


Radiance, vii. 239. 
of Face through Vision of 
Christ, vii. 241. 


Rahab, i. 266; iv. 216. 

Faith, i. 267. 

Moral Difficulties in her 
Story, iv. 218. 
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Rash Builder, Parable of, iii. 
414, 417. 


Rashness, iii. 156. 


Baven, Example of God’s Care, 
lii. 295. 


Reaction, after Crisis, viii. 409. 


Readiness, viii. 419.* 


Christian Soldier’s, viii. 419. 


Sandals of, viii. 420. 
for Service, iii. 315; iv. 
374; viii. 421, 422. 


Reading, Influence of, viii. 226. 


Realism, Leaving out God, vii. 
260. 


Realities, Unseen, i. 135. 


Reality, iii. 1. 
of Sin, Awakening to, iv. 
312. 


Rebellion, iii. 370. 
Foredoomed, vi. 284. 
God’s Anger at, viii. 301. 


Receiving and Giving, viii. 338. 


Receptiveness, ii. 299. 


Receptivity— 
Need of, viii. 187. 
Silent, vii. 348. 


Recognition, in Heaven, vi. 109. 
Recompense, ii. 358. 
Reconciliation, Peace of, v. 186. 


Recoverability of Sinners, i. 
339. 
Christ’s Belief in, iv. 418. 


Rectitude, Moral, Christ’s Ex- 
ample, viii. 309. 


Redeemer, ii. 107*; v. 285.* 
Living, vi. 130. 
of the Whole World, v. 41. 


Redeeming the Time, viii. 318.+ 


Redemption— 

Anguish of, i. 41. 

through Christ’s Blood, viii. 
31. 

Cost of, viii. 115. 

Forgetting, iv. 120. 

Fresh for Each Age, ii. 189. 

God’s Preparation for, viii. 
38. 

God’s Purpose of, viii. 37. 
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Redemption— 
God taking the First Step, 
ii. 356. 
through Love, v. 77.* 
Means of, v. 77. 
Perfecting God’s Plans for 
Humanity, v. 269. 
a Personal Matter, ii. 190. 
Relation between Personal 
and Social, iii. 103. 
from a Way of Life, v. 78. 
Wonder of, i. 20; vi. 226. 
by the Word, ii. 188. 
of the World, ii. 188. 


Reform, Unexpected Develop- 
ments, ii. 180. 


Reformation, The, Suddenness, 
v. 400. 


Reforms, Unsupported till Suc- 
cessful, iv. 353. 


Refreshment, vii. 116, 124. 


Refusal— 
the Great, iii. 371. 
Jerusalem’s, iii. 363. 


Refusals, The, of Life, vi. 260. 


Regeneration, ii. 290; v. 84. 
[See also Conversion, 
New Birth, New Crea- 
ture]. 
Affecting Character and 
Conduct, v. 87. 
Civilization and, vi. 186. 
Remembrance, Share in, 
vii. 104. 
Spiritual, v. 14. 


Regrets, Useless, iv. 344, 344.* 
Rejecting Christ, i. 71,* 121. 
Rejecting God, viii. 279. 
Rejoinder, Inspired, viii. 430. 
Reliance, on God, vii. 273. 


Religion— 

Appeal to Consciousness of 
Divine Realities, v. 391. 

Attainable by All, ix. 90. 

Attractive, vi. 78. 

Based on Experience, viii. 
311. 

Begins from God’s Side, i. 
70. 

Bringing Joy, ix. 82. 

Ceremonial, ii. 192. 

Not Ceremonies but Love to 
Man, ix. 88. 

Character, not ‘Form of 
Worship, ix. 85. 


Religicu— 


Conceptions of, vii. 156. 

Confessed, iv. 315. 

a Covenant, i. 66. 

in Daily Life, ii. 311. 

Deep, u. ‘267. 

Definition, iii, 141. 

Development, vii. 156. 

Difference Made by, ii. 71.* 

Eminently Social, ix. 91. 

of Emotion and Purpose, iv. 
437. 

Emotional, iv. 436; v. 445; 
ike Tae 

and Environment, vi. 20. 

Essence of, ix. 90. 

Essential to Natural Well- 
being, iv. 171. 

Eternity of, i. 11. 

Evanescent, i. 257. 

Evidence of, Explaining, 
iv. 234. 

Experiencing, iv. 205. 
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Religion— 


Romance of, i. 235, 236. 

a Satiety, iv. 433. 

Self-centred, ii. 153. 

Semblance of, iii. 250. 

Sensational, ii. 221. 

and Social Questions, iv. 

436. 

Spirituality, iii. 141. 

Sweetness of, iv. 166. 

al thing jfor this) Life, 321. 

393. 

True, ix. 85, 89. 

Wanting in Depth, iii. 50. 

by Way of Remembrance, v. 

391, 393. 
for Wise and Simple Alike, 
ii. 97, 98. 

Without a Cross, ii. 221. 
Emotion, iv. 436. 
Morality, ili. 262. 
Sacrifice, 11. 222. 


Remorse, vi. 159, 160.* 


Remembrance— 


Share in Regeneration, vii. 
104. 

Spiritual, v. 361. 

Use of, iv. 117. 


Remission of Sins, iii. 213. 


for the Betrayal of Others, 
iv. 134.* 


Renewal, vii. 188*; viii. 78.* 


Benunciation, i. 254; ii, 248; iii. 


357. 
for Christ’s Sake, iii. 420. 
in View of the Eternal, v. 
19. 


Reparation, for Sin, vil. 297. 


by the Offended, viii. 299. 


Facts of, Critical Examina- Religious Education [Sec Rclig- by the Offender, viii. 297. 

tion, iii. 59. ious Training]. by the Unoffending, viii. 
Family, iv. 314. 298. 

Genuiencss, Test of, ix. | Beligious Faith, Perpetuity of, 

219. 1. 327. Repentance, ii. 193,* 403,* 404. 
a Great Unselfishness, ix. 7. aus Appeal to Memory, v. 394*; 
an Historical Thing, ii. 70. | Belsious are urea Incompet- viii. 303. [See also 
in the Home, iv. 68, 315. ence for, ix. 128. Contrition, Penitence]. 

Influence, ii. 147. Definition of, ii. 193. 
Intellectual Adventure, i. Esau’s, i. 309. 

237. | and Forgiveness, i. 310. 
of Israel, iv. 60. als . os Need of, iii. 333. 

Joyful, ii. 70. MADRMGRETTHE: Soh diaioca ote Preaching of, ii, 191, 
Justifying our Faith in to ie Wh Too Late, i. 118. 
our Children, iv. 233. True, vii. 229. 


Religious Liberties, Won by our 
Fathers, iv. 305. 


Religious Melancholy, iv. 428, 


Known and Unknown in, iv. 498.* Weary of, iii. 220. 
147. a e 
Living it, iii. 199. Religious Profession, Test of, ii. | BePose, in God, ii. 272. 
and Longevity, iv. 26. 290. 
a Matter of Self-Interest, Repression, a Mistake, iii. 237. 
vi. 19. , Religious Tendencies, of To-day, 
preening of the Word, ix. iii. 58. Reproach, Bearing, i. 259. 
Foie 
for Men as well as Women, igi iv. 2 
ee. Religious Training, iv. 228. Reproof— 


of Children, vi. 356. 
Parental Responsibility, 
li. 68; iv. 85, 403. 
in the Home, iv. 66. 


Parental, viii. 380. 


Moral Adventure, i. 237. 
Tactful, viii. 379. 


Mystery, i. 234; iv. 147. 
Neglected from Thought- 
lessness, iv. 362. 
Not Dreary, iii. 134. 
a Life Apart, ii. 223. 
Oneness, ix. 93. 
Despite Differences, ix. 
92. 
Personal, iv. 314. 
Dedication, i. 184. 
Power of, iv. 166. 
Personal, v. 84. 
To-day, ii. 159. 
Practical, ii. 71; iv. 314. 
Public Confession, iii. 273. 
Reality, i. 66. 
Relation to Everyday Life, 
ili. 59. 


Repugnance, to Religion, iii. 392. 
Religious Unrest, iii. 60. 
Reputation, Theft of, iii. 156. 
Remembering God in Affliction, 
iv..52, 388. Request, Granted, but Results 
Evil, v. 386. 
Remembrance, v. 359. 
Dependent on Impression, 
Intensity, v. 359. 
Preservation, v. 360. 
of God’s Mercy, iv. 54. 
Past Help giving Cour- 
age, iv. 475. 
of Lost Ideals, viii. 313. 
of Past Sins, iv. 54. 
Trials, iv. 51, ! Reserve, Divine, vi. 205. 
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Requital, Law of, iv. 327. 


Rescue Work, among Women, i1. 
349. y 


Resentment, Personal, Lack of, 
vi. 247. 


Besignation, vi. 25.~ 
Attainment of, vi. 29. 
Based on Reason and Faith, 

vi. 26. 
Fatalistic, v. 174. 
to God’s Will, i. 334. 
What it is, vi. 25. 


Resistance— 
to Evil, v. 297. 
of Temptation, ix. 158. 
at the Beginning, ix. 
158. 


Besisting— ‘ 
the Devil, ix. 157. 
the Spirit, viii. 278. 


Besolution, and Action, iv. 356. 
Resourcefulness, iv. 348. 
Bespect of Persons, ix. 100. 


Besponse— 
to Christ’s Call, ii. 250.* 
to God, vii. 58, 180. 


‘Respousibility— 
Moral, vi. 42. 
for Ourselves, ii. 413. 
Parents,’ ii. 66. 
Public, iv. 281. 
for Sin, ix. 37. 
Personal, iv. 48. 


Rest, i. 75, 80*; vii. 116. 
and, Activity, vii. 274. 
in Christ, i. 77, 82*; v. 93.* 
Christ’s Gift of, viii. 210, 
210.* 
in Christ’s Love, viii. 232.* 
Condition of Receptiveness, 
vii. 125. 
by Faith, i. 80. 
of Faith, i. 81. 
Future, i. 80. 
in God, iv. 443*; vii. 272. 
Secret of Power, vii. 
275. 
in the Heart, iii. 321. 
Jewish Conception of Bless- 
edness, i. 76. 
Necessary to Christian Life, 
i. 26. 
Spiritual Growth, viii. 
232. 
Need of, vii. 130. 
Possession of Canaan, i. 76. 
Present, i. 80. 
Sabbath, i. 76. 
in Service, i. 82. 
in Waiting Upon God, i. 77. 
Waters of, vii. 131, 132. 


Restitution, ix. 44. 
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Restoration, vii. 117, 126. 
to Life, i. 271. 
of Soul, vii. 134. 


Results, Justifying Painful 
Means, iv. 379. 
Resurrection— 
Christ’s [See Separate 
Heading}. 


to Eternal Life, i. 270. 
and Judgment, i. 117. 
Soul’s, viii. 77. 


Resurrection, The, v. 278.* 

Cardinal Fact of the Gospel, 
tio, 

Consummation of Reconcil- 
iation, v. 14. 

No Hallucination, ii. 15. 

Hope, v. 15. 

a Living Hope, v. 13. 

New Testament Standard of 
Power, viii. 67. 

Pledge of Christ’s Univer- 
sal Triumph, vi. 291. 

Pledge of Immortality, v. 
15, 85.* 

Proof of Immortality, i. 154. 

and Regeneration, v. 14, 15.* 

Transforming Power of the 
World, v. 153. 

Unique Character of, viii. 
68. 


Reticence, Necessary to Relig- 
ious Life, v. 445. 


Retreat, Spiritual, ii. 312. 
Retribution, iv. 327, 328. 
Retrospect, Life’s, vii. 146. 
Return, to God ,vii. 252.* 
Reunion, in Heaven, ii. 382. 


Revelation— 
Development of, iv. 56. 
of God [See Separate Head- 


ing]. 
of God’s Love, i. 3. 
Power, i. 3. 
God the Spirit, i. 3. 
Past, Preparative to Christ, 
ili. 384. 


Revelation of God— 
in the Bible, Gradual, i. 
265. 
to Consciousness, vi. 140. 
Difficulty of Belief in a 
Special, iv. 100. 


Gradual, iv. 413; v. 367; 
vi. 205. 

Guarantee of His Love, vi. 
207. 
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Revelation— 
to the Heart, viii. 63. 
in History, vi. 139. 
to Israel, vii. 167. 
in Jesus Christ, i. 322. 
to the Jews, v. 367. 
Limitation of Himself, vi. 
206. 
to Man, i. 153; v. 354. 
through Man, v. 366. 
in Many Ways, vii. 77.* 
through Mind and Con- 
science, vii. 17. 
Moral Consciousness, vi. 
147. 
in Nature, vi. 138, 139,* 
146.* 
Partial, vi. 205. 
Promise of More, vi. 206.* 
Slowness, v. 398. 
Still to Come, vi. 206.* 
to the Spiritual Senses, vi. 
147. 
in Trouble, iii. 77. 
Varied, vii. 77.* 


Revellings, v. 237. 


Reverence, ii. 288; v. 278; vi. 
207. 
Absence of, v. 380. 
Call to, iii. 197. 
Culture of, vi. 211. 
for God, iii. 198. 
in the Heart, vi. 211. 
Loss of, vi. 207. 
Outward Forms, vi. 212. 
Parents’ for Child, viii. 347. 
for Parents, viir. 375. 
a Question of the Heart, v. 
279. 
Servile, vi. 209. 
True, vi. 210. 


Reverie, i. 152. 


Revival— 
Based on Faith already 
Possessed, v. 393. 
Evangelical in MHngland, 


Suddenness, v. 401. 
Revivals, God’s Part in, iv. 38@. 


Reward— 
Christ Himself, iv. 307. 
of Endurance, ix. 19.* 
Eternal, iv. 273.* 


Rewards— 
Christian Attitude towards, 
vi. 20. 
Divine, v. 310; vi. 249. 


Rich— 
toward God, iii. 56. 
and the Poor, ii. 322. 
Woe of, ii. 328, 


Riches— 
[See also Money, Wealth]. 
of Christ 
Unsearchable, viii. 135, 
139, 145. 
Danger of, ii. 325, 329; iii. 
60, 287. 
Deceitfulness of, ii. 429. 
of Divine Love, Undiscov- 
ered, viii. 36. 
of God’s Glory, viii. 165. 
Hoarding, iii. 291.* 
Impedimenta, iii 287. 
Rightly Estimated, iii. 289. 
Seriptural Warnings Against, 
li. 324. 
Spiritual, ix 140. 


Rich Fool, iii. 289.* 
Parable of, iii. 287, 290. 


Riddie, Samson’s, iv. 413. 


Ridicule, ii. 334; iii. 25. 
Felt most in Youth, iii. 26. 
Healthy, iii. 27. 


Right— 
Obligation to do, v. 51. 
Universe on the Side of, iv. 
360. 
and Wrong, iv. 150. 


Righteous, The— 
rand Saints, Difference 
ween, viii. 13. 
and Sinners, ii. 296. 
Stability of, vi. 274. 


bet- 


Righteous One, ii. 409. 


Righteousness, iv. 150. 
Attainment of, v. 410.* 
Breastplate, viii. 415. 
of Character, ii. 150. 
of Christ, Clothing the Sin- 

ner, vili. 416. 
Christ’s Example of, 
309. 
in Daily Life, viii. 418. 
Divine, Stability, vii. 253. 
Foundation of Society, vi. 
_ 163. 
Imputed, viii. 417. 
Man’s, God’s Concern for, 
vi. 136, 137. 
Outward, ii. 409. 
Thirst for, vii. 314. 


vill. 


Ritual, True, ix. 87. 
Ritualism, iv. 429. 


Road, from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
iii. 155. 


Rod and Staff, vii. 142, 143, . 
143.* 
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Romance— 
of the Incarnation, ii. 61. 
of Religion, i. 235, 236. 


Roman Empire, Christianization, 
ix. 190. 


Boom— 
Large, vii. 215. 
None for Christ, ii. 92, 93.* 


Royal Law, The, ix. 104. 
in Action, ix. 108. 


Buling Passion, Strong in Death, 
i. 120. 


Ruth— - 
Choice, iv. 497. 
Orpah and, iv. 430: 


Ruth, Book of— 
Introduction, iv. 431. 


Sabbath, ii. 309*; iv. 28. 
Breaking, ii. 305; viii, 322. 
a Delight, ii. 308. 
Happy, ii. 309. 
Law of, iv 27. 
Observance, ii. 306; v. 145. 
Pharisees and, ii. 303, 304. 
Rest, i. 76. 


} 
| 


Sacrament, Every Meal a, iii. 192. _ 


Sacraments, Pictorial Sermons, 


ii. 66 
Sacred and Secular, ii. 303; iv. 
299; v. 103; vii. 180. 
Sacrifice, i. 163, 175; iii. 413; iv. 
99. [See also Self- 
sacrifice ]. 


Call to, i. 231; viii. 186. 
Christian, v. 113. 


Christ’s. [See Separate 
Heading]. 

Condition of Attainment, iv. 
390. 


Eucharistic, i. 186. 

Fundamental Idea, i. 176. 

immortality of, i. 220. 

Involving Sacrifice of Others, 
iii. 402. 

Not Waste, iii. 444. 

of Praise, i. 354. 

Self-giving, i. 186. 

Worthy of Honour, i. 61. 


Sacrifice, Christ’s, i. 62, 160, 176, 

323; v. 228*; vii. 84.* 

Constraint of, ii. 183. 

Dynamic of Society, vi. 163. 

in the Eternal Spirit, i. 163. 

Foreknown, v. 79. 

Full Results seen only Here- 
after, v. 32. 
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Sacrifice— 
and Man’s, i. 55. 
Results, iii. 350. 
Spiritual, i. 162. 


for the Whole World, v. 437. 


Without Blemish, i. 161. 
Sacrifices, Spiritual, v. 115. 


Sacrilege, Protest against, iv. 
435. 


Sadducees— 
Responsibility for Christ’s 
Death, ix. 186. 
Spirit of, ii. 192. 


Safety— 
in Christ’s Keeping, vii. 45. 
in Danger, vi. 203, 295. 


Saint(s), v. 38; viii. 11, 13.* 
Charm of, vii. 343. 
Communion of, viii. 

174.* 
Faith of, v. 442. 
In Glory, v. 454. 
God’s Dearest Possession, 
viii. 60. 
Meaning of the Term, v. 
442; viii. 9. 
Perfecting of, viii. 215. 
Prayer for, viii. 439. 
in the Sinner, vi. 167. 
or Sinner, vi. 164. 


173, 


Saintliness, Obligation, ix. 127. — 


Salt— 3 
of Christ’s Day, iii. 423. 
Savourless, ili. 421. 


Salutation— 
Apostolice, viii. 13. 
Christian, viii. 14. 
in Epistle to the Ephesians, 
viii. 8. 
Greek, viii. 13. 
Jewish, viii. 14. 


Salvation, i. 141, 142. 

Based on God’s Desire for 
Man’s Perfection, vi. 119. 

Common, v. 436. 

Day of, iv. 119. 

a Deliverance 
Enemy, ii. 272. 

Difficulty of, v. 263. 

by Faith, vi. 162; ix. 69. 

a Free Gift, iv. 306. 

God taking the first Step, ii. 
356. , 

through Grace, iv. 221,* 305. 

Helmet of, viii. 425. 

an Individual Thing, iii. 103. 

Inward and Outward, viii. 
426. i 


from the 


/ 


Salvation— : 
Manifold Ways, v. 438.* 
Method, viii. 118. 
Modern Conception, ii. 110. 
Never too Late for, iii. 395. 
Not merely Personal Safety, 
me aT. 
Perfect, to Come, v. 31. 
Personal Comes First, iii. 
124. | 
Plan of, v. 80. 
Power, viii. 119, 
Present, Incomplete, v. 30. 
a Prolonged Process, viii. 
426. 
Provisions of, iii. 395. 
Purpose, viii. 117. 
and the Second Coming, i. 
171. 
Selfish, ii. 153. 
Social, iii. 103: 
Social Theory, ii. 111. 
Inadequate, ii. 112. 
for Those Outside the 
Church, viii. 133. 
Three Parts, viii. 117. 
to the Uttermost, i. 142. 
of e Whole Community, 
Ais 


Samson— 
Death, iv. 423. 
Fall, iv. 419. 
Mother, iv. 410. 
No Giant, iv. 412. 
Preparation for Work, iv. 
410. 
Riddle, iv. 413. 
Strength, iv. 411, 418. 


Samaritans, iii. 168. 


Sanctification, v. 11. 

by Degrees, viii. 241. 

Following Faith, viii. 10. 

Gradual, iv. 236; v. 13°; 

viii. 94, 

Means of, vi. 170. 

Secret of Success in Religious 
Propaganda, iv. 227. 


Sanctuary, Peace in, vii. 250. 


Sandals— 
Christian Soldier’s, viii. 418. 
‘in Olden Times, viii. 418. 
of Readiness, viii. 420. 


Sarcasm, ix. 136. 


Satan, v. 294; vi. 13. 
Corrupting the Church, vi. 
15 


a Fallen Archangel, v. 294. 
‘Hebrew Conception of, viii. 
395. 
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Satan— 


Meaning of the Word, vi. 14. 


Not Independent of God, v. 
294, 

Overthrown, iii. 122.* 

a Personal Foe, iii. 219. 

Present in Religious Exer- 
eises, vi. 15. 

Simulating Holiest Forms, 
Wig 15: 

Slanderer, vi. 18. 


Satisfaction— 
in Christ Alone, ii. 371. 
in Heaven, vii. 46, 48, 48.* 
Longing for, vi. 307. 
None in this Life, vii. 47. 


Saturnalia, ii. 86. 


Saved— 
Number of, iii. 353. 
Searcely, v. 263. 


Saving Others, Passion for, v. 
323,* 324, 


Saving Truths, iv. 341. 


Saviour, ii. 107,* 108; iv. 275*; 
v. 184*; viii. 45. 
of the Body, viii. 353. 
Divine, ii. 108. 
from Sin, vii. 63. 


Sole Comforter in Death, © 


vii. 213. 
Universal, ii. 108. 
of Womanhood, ii. 7. 
the Word, ii. 107. 


Savoir-faire, Christian, v. 334. 


sayings of Jesus, Found at 
Oxyrhynchus, ii. 363. . 


Scandal, Spreading, vii. 7. 


Scarlet Thread, Rahab’s, iv. 
219, 220. 


Scenery, Influence on Character, 
vi. 92. 


Scepticism— 

Admission of, iv. 168. 

and Business, iv. 170. 

and Christianity, iv. 168, 
170. 

Effect on Moral Character, 
viii. 407. 

Misery of, iv. 169. 

Superficial, iv. 203. 


Schism, ii. 175. 


Science— 
Belief in Christ, ii. 105. 
Lessening Interest in Ke- 
ligion, i. 24. 
Master or Slave? vi. 185. 
not Infallible, vii. 38. 
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Scolding, Children, iv. 404. 


Scorn, ii. 399; vi. 
268. 
Cure of, vi. 266. 
Intellectual, vi. 268. 
Religious, vi. 269. 


262, 262,* 


Scorner, vi. 264; vi. 270.* 
Punishment, vi. 270. 


Scouts, Address to, v. 150. 
Second Advent [See Advents]. 
Second Chance, iv. 421. 


Second Coming [See Advents of 
Christ, Second]. 


Sea— 
Parable of, iii. 301. 
Unchanging, vi. 120. 


Sea of Galilee, ii. 261. 


Seal— 
of Christ, viii. 49.* 
of the Holy Spirit, viii. 48, 
279. 


Scripture (s)— 
Inspiration, v. 373. 
Interpretation, v. 376. 
Misinterpretation, v. 413. 
Second-rate Man, Charter of, 
iv. 201. 


Second Thoughts, iii. 166. 
Secrecy, Leading to Sin, iii. 262. 
Secret, Hebrew Word, vii. 164. 


Secret Life, Revelation, vii. 


170:* 
Secret Sins [See Sins]. 


Sectarianism, vi. 269, 270; viii. 
70. 

Banished 
106. 


in Christ, viii. 


Secular and Sacred. [See Sacred 

and Secular]. 
Secularism, Unsatisfying, vii. 
11. 


Security, i. 337.+ 


Seed— 
Good, ii. 426.* 
the Word, ii. 424. 
Word as, ii. 433. 


Seeing, iii. 72. 
with the Heart, viii. 63. 


Seeing the Best, in Man, i. 212. 


Seeing Christ, i.59, 263; ii. 153; 
iii. 180; iv. 47.* 
in Commonplace Life, iii. 
425. 
Face to Face, i. 213. 
Influence on Life, ii. 287. 


Seeing God, i. 261, 262; v. 353*; 
vi. 243, 336.* 
in Christ, iii. 143. 
in Everyday Life, ii. 37.* 
with the Eyes of the Heart, 
Vili. 62. 

Here and Now, vii. 49. 
Holiness Essential, vii. 50. 
in Nature, iii. 142. 
in |Providence, iii. 143. 
Seeing Self, vi. 242. 


Seeing and Hearing, ii. 431. 


Seeking— [See also Christ, 
Seeking]. 
and not Finding, iii. 355. 
God, i. 60; ii. 434*; 
132; iv. 166. 
the Lost, iii. 428, 436. 


lil. 


Seeming to Have, iii. 1. 


Self— 
Bondage of, iv. 269, 269"; 
vi. 248. 
Conflict with, iv. 289. 
Emptying, iii, 413*; iv. 
372. 


Forgetting, vi. 249.* 

Harmony in Christ, viii. +40. 

Judging, v. 111. 

Losing in Christ, vi. 180.* 

Possessing, i. 199, 200. 

Revealed by Studying God, 
Vii. 19, 

Worship of, vi. 179. 


Self-abnegation, iv. 172. 


Self-absorption— 
Escape from, v. 257. 
Misery of, vi. 311. 


Self-approbation, iii. 146. 
Self-centredness, in Middle Age, 
iii. 318. 


Self-confidence, iv. 158. 
Characteristic of Modern 
; Life, ix. 153. 
Ignoring God, iv. 329. 
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Self-Control, ii. 128; v. 
336%; 336,* 340.* 

Aim and End of, v. 342. 
Attainment of, v. 336. 
Effort of the Will, v. 337. 
an Evil End, v. 342. 
Lack of, v. 340. 
Value of, v. 339. 


334, 


Self-crucifixion, iii. 411. 


Self-deniai, i. 300*; iii. 413. 

in Christian Life, iii. 52. 

in Deed, iii. 53. 

in Duty, iii. 55. 

Intellectual, iii. 56. 

in Natural Appetites, iii. 54. 

in Service, iii. 55. 

Spheres of, iii. 54. 

in Thought, iii. 52. 

in Word, iii. 52. 
Self-deception, Conscious, iii. 
251. 


Self-dispersal, iv. 105. 


Self-effacement, ii. 229; v. < 
in God’s Service, ix. 


Self--examination, i. 285, 286; 
vi. 302; vii. 170. 


Self-excuse, vii. 227. 
Self-hatred, iii. 403. 
Self-indulgence, vii. 250. 
Self-justification, iii. 151. 
Self-knowledge, v. 336. 
Self-love, iii. 146.+% 
Death of, iii. 151. 
and Love to Others, ix. 106. 
Love of the Whole Self, 
iii. 147. 

Sacrifice of Self, iii. 149. 

Source of Envy, ix. 141. 

True, iii. 150. 
Self-mastery, ii. 128; vi. 186. 
Self-perservation, vi. 29. 
Self-reliance, Christian, v. 331. 
Self-repression, v. 342. 


Self-reservation, for the High- 
est, iv. 109. 


Self-restraint, Lack of, v. 335. 


Self-revelation, ix. 73. 
of Seriptural Writers, v. 
375. 
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Self-reverence, vi. 340. 


Self-sacrifice, i. 163; ii. 248, 
283,* 298, 374,* 379; iii. 
79,* 150, 13825 viva ed, 
132; viii. 187, 296.* 

Blessing from, i. 164. 
Call to, iii. 57. 
in the Church, viii. 359. 
in Cause of Christ, ii. 261. 
for Christ’s Sake, iii. 420. 
Evoked by War, iv. 294. 
Incentives to, apart from 
War, iv. 294. 
Inescapable in 
Life, v. 42. 
for Others, iv. 49. 
for Sake of One’s Work, 
iv. 303. 
Unwilling, viii. 296. 


Christian 


Self-satisfaction, ii. 406. 


Self-seeking, iii. 338. 
God Opposed to, vi. 324. 


Self-sufficiency, Bar to Fellow- 
ship with God, vi. 152, 
152.* 


Self-surrender, ii. 36*; iii. 421; 
vi. 275, 275.* 
Secret of Knowing God, vi. 
152. 


Self-vindication, vi. 176. 
Self-watchfulness, iii. 315. 


Selfishness, vi. 13*; ix. 185. 
Contrary to Native, vi. 94. 
Doom of, iv. 363. 
in Expenditure, iii. 288. 
Guarding against, viii. 294.* 
Individual, iii. 337. 

Sin, iii. 150. 
and Unselfishness, v. 135. 
Youthful, vii. 160. 


Selflessness, v. 311; vii. 342. 


Sense— 
Blunting of, ii. 433.* 
Hampering Faith, viii. 402. 


Sense of God, Dead, viii. 244. 


Sense of Sin, viii. 29.* 

Bringing Need of God, vii. 
326. 

Forced, v. 166. 

Lack of, vi. 165; vii. 355. 

Modern, vii. 228. 

Most Acute in the Purest, 
viii. 29. 

Quickening, vii. 328.* 
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Senses, Inlets of Temptation, v. 
298. ; 


Sensitiveness— 
Child’s, viii. 379. 
to Christ’s Love, iii. 247.* 
Deadened, viii. 244. 


sensual, The, and the Spiritual, 
Vili. 331, 332, 333. 


Sensualist, Seeking Fullness of 
Life, viii. 332. 


Sensuality— 
Evil of, viii. 226. 
in Religion, v. 444. 


Sentiment, Bearing no Fruit, iv. 
359. 


Sentimentalism, Religious, ix. 
72. 


Serenity, v. 20*; vi. 52.* 
Christian, vii. 249. 


Service, i. 179; ii. 
vi. 142.* 
Attractive, v. 247. 

Choice of, iv. 309. 
Christian, iii. 112; v. 115.* 
Beginning, iii. 171. 

Disappointment in, ii. 
172. 
Enrichment, iii. 172. 
Joy of, ii. 33. 
Weariness in, vii. 186. 
in Common Duties, ii. 174.* 
Commonplace, v. 248. 
Deeps in, ii. 270. 
Exalted by Christianity, 
viii. 385. 
Fitness for, v. 248. 
Freedom in, ii. 202.* 
of Christ’s, ix. 114.* 
Helpful, v. 248. 
in the Home, iii. 48. 
Individual, v. 246. 
Inspired by Love, ix. 114. 
and Knowledge of Uod, vi. 
142. 
Law of, iii. 57. 
Lowly, ii. 131*; iv. 230. 
Means of Spiritual Well- 
being, ii. 257. 
Mutual, viii. 129. 
in Christian Life, viii. 


137,* 265%; 


215. 
Necessary to Christian Life, 
Weeks 
Spiritual Growth, viii. 
232. 


Nothing, in View of Death, 
iii. 124, : 
Ordinary, ii. 130. 
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Service— 

Readiness for, iii. 315; viii. 
421, 422, 

Reluctant, vii. 302. 

Responsibility, iv. 239. 

Reward Hereafter, iii. 274.* 

Sacrificial, v. 283. 

Self-denial in, iii, 55. 

and Standing, iii. 123. 

Success in, Joy of, ili. 125. 

Transforming Character, vi. 
59, 

Unity of, viii. 200. 

Unrewarded, iii. 113. 


Serving Christ, ii. 292. 
Preparation for Death, vii. 
307. 
Shadow of Death, vii. 139. 
Shadow of Turning, ix. 45. 
Shallows and Deeps, ii. 265. 
Shallowness, ii. 266, 368. 
Shame— 
Lack of, vii. 16. 
at Sight of God’s Purity, 
v. 282, 
Sharing, i. 332. 
Sheol, vi. 258. 
Shepherd— 
Chief, v. 272, 278. 
God as, iii. 306; vii. 120. 
My, vi. 314. 
Good, v. 276; vii. 122, 356. 
Great, v. 277. 
Syrian, vii. 122. 
Shepherd Psalm, vii. 108.+ 
Shepherds, The, ii. 95, 96.* 
Worthy to reecive the Glad 
Tidings, ii. 131. 
Shewbread, ii. 302. 
Shield of Faith, viii. 422. 
Shields— 
Roman, viii. 422. 
of the Soul, vii. 351. 
Shophetim, iv. 321. 
Sick, Neglect of, iii. 166. 
Sick of the Palsy, ii. 283. 


Sickness— [See also Ill-health]. 
Purpose of, vii. 58.* 


Sight, Recovery of, ii. 238. 
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Sight of God, Not Death 
Life and Peace, iv. 


Silence, vii. 288. 
Courage in, vii. 197. 
Magnanimous, vii. 197. 
Occasions for, vii. 288. 
and Prayer, vi. 46.* 
Spiritual, viii. 335. 
Under Provocation, vii. 


Silent Years, The, ii. 165+; 


Simeon, ii. 149. 
Faith of, ii. 152. 
Vision of Christ, ii. 153. 


Simon the Pharisee, ii. 400, 405, 
406.* 
Lack of Insight, ii. 407. 


Simon the Zealot, ii. 317. 


Simple— 
Souls, ii. 95. 
the Term, ii. 95. 


Simplicity, ii. 382. 
in Christian Life, ii. 381; 
Lo. 
Christianity’s 
viii. 387. 
of Living, iii. 206. 
in Material Things, iii. 181. 


Appeal of, 


Sin— [See also Sins]. 
Accepted as Normal Statc,. 
iv. 417. 
Acquaintance with, Destruc- 
tive, iii. 434. 
Act, ix. 40. 
Allurement, ix. 39, 
Analysis of, vii. 260. 
Beginning of, vii. 257. 
Blinding Powers, vi. 157. 
Blotted Out, iv. 422. 
Bondage of, viii. 315. 
Characteristics of, ix. 41. 
Cleansing, v. 119.* 
Concealed, ix. 215, 216. 
Condoning, iv. 118; vi. 264. 
Confession, i. 315; ix. 214, 
216, 217. 
Consciousness of, vi. 263. 
Consequences, i. 75. 
to Self and Others, ix. 


43. 
Contact with, Awfulness of, 
v. 262. 
Conviction of, ii. 273; vi. 
165, 220. 


Covered, vii. 226. 

Cure, v. 184. 

Danger, v. 215. 

Deadening the Conscience, 
vi. 159. 


Sin— 
Deceitfulness, i. 73, 74; vi. 
159. 
Defeating its own Ends, 
vii. 61. 
Deliverance from, vii. 295, 
297.* 


Destructive Nature, ix. 99. 
Dissatisfaction, i. 74. — 
Drifting into, ix. 42. 
Effects on Character, i. 
Encouraged, iii. 221.* 
Evasion, vil. 227. 
Fact of, i. 158; ii. 270. 
Failure of Duty, iii. 209. 
Familiarity with, vi. 263. 
Fight with, i. 158; iv. 236; 
viii. 394. 
Forgetting, iv. 343.* 
Forgiveness, i. 155*; ii. 
ANS s Visvin ETI e: yal 
252.* 
Four Names for, vii. 224. 
God’s Attitude towards, v. 
102. 
Greater Things 
259. 
Greatness, Reason for Par- 
’ don, vii. 164. 
Greek Terms for, ii. 208. 
Growth, iii. 221.* 
Hardening the Heart, viii. 
270. 
Hatred of, iv. 31; vill. 29.* 
Healing, v. 184. 
at our Heels, vii. 354. 
Inability to Give up, ii. 
240. 
Inheritance of, vi. 102. 
Issues of, i. 74. 
Knowing, vi. 263. 
Leniency with, ii. 269. 
Mastery, ili. 234, 235.* 
by Grace, vii. 145. 
Measure of, v. 436. 
Memory of, Bitter, vi. 103. 
Missing the Mark, vii. 225. 
of Moses, iv. 21. iy 
Need of Forgiveness, vu. 
326. 
Nucleus of, vii. 308. 
Original [See Original Sin]. 


“I 
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than, vii. 


Overcome in Christ’s 
Strength, viii. 169. 
Past, iv. 21. 


Penalties on the Innocent, 
iv. 284, 286. 

Penalty, iii. 2723, 221*; v. 
400. 

Power over, Imparted to the 
Christian, viii. 61. 

Prevention, iv. 135. 

Propagating Itself, ix. 41. 

Punishment, vi. 159; ix. 
203. 

Remembering, vii. 355. 

Reparation for, viii. 297. 
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Sin— 
Responsibility for, ix. 37. 
Revolution, ix. 39. 
Salvation from, v. 102. 


Sense of, iii. 153; v. 379, 
380. 

Created by Christ, ii. 
195. 


Separating from God, iv. 
147; viii. 113. 
Separation from, ix. 86. 
Shadow of, vii. 63. 
and the Sinner, Distinction 
between, iii. 410. 
Spiritual Consequences, iv. 
21. 
Spirituality, viii. 168. 
Steps in, ix. 38. 
Strength, viii. 169. 
Successful, vi. 157. 
Results of, vi. 158. 


and Suffering, Connection, 
ii. 284, 

Transformed by Christ, ix. 
41. 


Tyranny of, viii. 99. 

Unpardonable [See Unpar- 
donable Sin]. 

Unwillingness to Renounee, 
iii. 354. 

Wilful, i. 71, 194. 

Yielding to, ix. 40. 


Sin-bearer, The, i. 170. 


Sinners, Love.to, in the Church, 
1.307. 


Sincere, the Term, ii. 21. 


Sincerity, vii.. 315. 
and Love, iii. 250. 
and Tact, iii. 250. 


Single Bye, iii. 242. 
Influence on 
iii. 244. 


Personality, 


Sinister Experiences, Divine Ex- 
, beriences, vi. 153. 


Sinlessness, v. 78.* 
of Christ [See Christ, Sin- 
lessness ]. 


Sinner— 

Condemning Sin, viii. 267.* 

Forgiven, Helping Others, 
ix, 41.* 

Irrespective of Station in 
Life, viii. 108. 

Penitent, iii. 211. 

Progress, ix. 38. 

Salvability, v. 148.* 


Sinner Class, ii. 296. 
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Sinners— 
All Men, viii. 108. 
Christ, Friend of, ii. 403.* 
and Judgments, iii. 330. 
Repentant, Knowing God 
better than do the Saints, 
v. 50. 


Sins, iii. 208. 
Besetting, i. 284, 285. 
of the Body 
in Middle Age, iii. 318. 
Penalty, viii. 226. 

of Boyhood, ii. 185. 

Christ’s Distinction 
tween, viii. 300. 

Dead in, viii. 73. 

Destroying Higher Self, ix. 
163. 

Forgiveness of, iii. 210. 

Guilt, vi. 104. 

Influence on Character, v. 
390. 

Motives to seek God’s 
Mercy, vi. 105. 

of Omission, iii. 162, 
ix. WZ, 179," She 

Past, Grieving Over, i. 157, 
158.* 

Recurring, iii. 214. 

Remission of, iii. 213. 


be- 


237; 


Resulting Infirmities, vi. 
103. 
Secret, | Preparation for 


Open Falls, vii. 88. 

of the Spirit, Christ’s Sev- 
erity towards, ii. 406. 

of Youth, vii. 159. 


Sitting at Jesus’ Feet, iii. 11. © 
Sitting Still, in Faith, iv. 442. 


Slackness— 
Cured, ix. 180. 
regarding Sin, iv. 118. 


Slander, ix. 135. ' 
Cure for, v. 210. 


Slave of Christ, v. 67, 308; ix. 
114.* 


Slaves, Emancipation, Church’s 
Part in, ix. 61. 


Sleep, ix. 171.* 
and Death, vii. 41.* 
in Face of Death, vi. 313. 
in Midst of Danger, vi. 
297. 
Refreshing, vi. 312. 


Sloth, i. 125.+ 
‘ Deadliness of,’ i. 127. 
Physical and Mental, i. 125. 
Racial, i. 125. 
Remedy, i. 127. 
Temperamental, i. 125. 


Slowness, God’s, v. 397. 

Small Rain, iv. 165. © 
Sneering, v. 151. 

Snow, vi. 215, 216, 217.* 
Snowflakes, Beauty of, vi. 215.* 
Snubbing, Children, iv. 405. 
not Morose- 


Sober-mindedness, 
ness, v. 56. 


Sobriety of Mind, v. 53, 55.+ 


Social Christianity, i. 279. 
Social Evils, Christian Denun- 
ciation, ii. 339. 


Social Gospel, ii. 171. 


Social Injustice— 
Acquiescence in, ili. 209. 
Church’s Duty to, iii. 210. 


Social Life, Insincerity, vii. 171. 


Social Problem (s)— 
Ignoring, iii. 160. 
Individual Responsibility 
for, v. 408. 
Lack of Sympathy with, 
iii. 209. 

a Moral and Spiritual One, 
i. 345. 
Preventive 

173. 
Roots of, iii. 277. 
Solution, ii. 171; iii. 159. 


Social Reform, i. 24. 

Advanced by Individual 
Character, v. 409. 

Duty of the Church, viii. 
327. 

Failure without Christian- 
ity, ii. 113; viii. 43. 

Personal Responsibility for, 
i. 186. 


Social Salvation, iii. 103. 


Socialism, v. 158. 
Christian, viii. 361. 


Society— 
Duty of the Individual to, 
iii. 337. 
Fear of, iv. 284. 
Foundations of, vi. 162. 
and the Individual, v. 299. 
Unity in Christ, v. 43; viii. 
42, 
Soil— 
Good, ii. 430. 
Thin, ii. 426. 
| Thorny, ii. 428. 


Measures, iii. 


Me 


Sojourners, Christian, v. 7. 


Solidarity, iv. 246, 248, 284; 
Vili. 259, 260. 


Solitude, vii. 125. 
and Communion with God, 
li, 207; iii. 43.* 
Inner, vi. 302. 


Son. of God, i. 9. 


Sons of God, viii. 163. 
Equality of, ix. 29. 
Meaning of the Term, vi. 
14, 


Son of Man, Significance of the 
Title, n. 326. 


Song— 
of the Creatures, viii. 343. 
Ministry of, viii. 339. 
New, vii. 297. 
Saered, Message to Men, 


vili, 342. 
Spiritual, in Public Worship, 

villi. 341. 
Songs, Expressing a People’s 


Deepest Feelings, vii. 
108. 


Sonship, Spirit of, viii. 164. 


Sorrow, v. 345*; viii. 99. 
Antidote to, vii. 145. 
Blessing from, ii. 222*; v. 
33; 174, 304.* 

Bringing the Need of God, 
vii. 325. 

Experience of, iv. 312. 

Gain from, iv. 415. 

God’s Answer to, vii. 53, 
53.* 

Instrument to work out 
God’s Plan, iv. 379. 

and Joy, Proportion in Life, 
vii. 205. 

Leading to God, vi. 301.* 

and Love, i. 108.* 

Personal Experience of, vi. 
44, 

Problem of, iv. 415. 

Results, iv. 416. 

Revealing God, vi. 142, 250, 
251.* 

and Service, vi. 59.* 

Short Duration, vii. 206. 

Teaching Depth, vi. 157. 

Thanksgiving in, i. 356.* 

Universality, vi. 50.* 


Soul, vi. 307.* 
Awakening, ii. 190, 191.* 
Revealing God’s Power, 
viii. 167. 
Battle, v. 215.* 
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Soul— 

Child’s, Sacred, viii. 379.* 

Coming to Christ, vi. 306. 

Compulsion, vi. 306. 

Corrupted by Treasure on 
Earth, iii. 291. 

Creation, viii. 90. 

Death of, v. 416. 

Development of, vi. 65. 

Enemies of, v. 134. 

Entrusted to God’s Keep- 
ing, v. 266. 

Existence and Nature, My- 
stery of, vil. 200. 

Freedom, vi. 305. 

God’s “Dwelling-place, yiii. 
131.* 

Growth, iv. 319; 

Harmony, v. 412. 

Home in God, viii. 164. 

Immortality, vi. 107. 

Imperishable, vi. 328.* 

Longing for God, vi. 175,* 
312.* 

Losing, ili. 62. 

Lost, i. 121*; iv. 421, 421.* 

and the Mind, v. 51. 

Possibilities, viii. 40.* 

Reality, vi. 305. 

Recovery, iii. 437.* 

Renewal, iv. 103.* 

Responsibility for, viii. 227. 

Restoration, vii. 134. 

Rights of, iii. 290. 

Shields of, vii. 351. 

and Spirit, ii. 64. 

Starved, iii. 134.* 

Thinking Nobly of, v. 214. 

Tranquillity of, iv. 88. 

Value, ii. 143; iii. 436; y. 
214*; viii. 51. 

in God’s Eyes, iii. 300; 
viii. 280. 
What it is, vi. 304. 


viii. 40.* 


Sovereignty of God, vi. 192. 
Everlasting, i. 328.* 
Giving Tranquillity, vi. 194, 

195. 
Unshakable, i. 327. 


Sower, The, Parable of, ii. 423. 


Space, Conscioysness of, Tax on 
Faith, viii. 400. 


Sparrows, iii. 268, 269, 270.* 
Speculation, Evil of, iii. 281. 


Speech— 
Bitterness, ix. 128. 
Courage in, vii. 197. 
Fountains of, ii. 366. 
Inconsistency, ix. 1387. 
Trreligious, ix. 64. 
Misuse, ix. 127. 
Purity of, vii. 154. 
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Speech— 
‘Religious, Glibness, ix. 64. 
Revealing Character, ix. 83. 
Straightforward, ix. 203. 
Unkind, viii. 282. 
Wonderful Faculty, ix. 131. 


Spirit— 
of the Age, Susceptibility 
to, vi. 179. 
Committal to God, vii. 212, 


213. 

Divine, Power of, viii. 155, 
156, 156.* 

of God, Revealing Self, ix. 
74. 

Indwelling [See Indwell- 
ing]. 


Peace of, iv. 43. 
of Wisdom and Revelation, 
Gift of, viii. 57. 


Spirit, The [See Holy Spirit]. 


Spirits— 
in Prison, Christ Preach- 
ing to, v. 228. 
World of, Semitic Ideas, 
ili, 266. 


Spiritual, The, Influence on the 
Intellectual, v. 52. 


Spiritual Agencies, Worked by 
Divine Power, vi. 183. 


Communion, Purity 
Necessary to, v. 106. 


Spiritual 


Spiritual Crisis, iii. 385, 
Spiritual Death, vi. 357, 357.* 
Spiritual Delights, ii. 429. 
Spiritual Elevation, i. 151. 
Spiritual Equivalents, iv. 252. 


Spiritual Experience, 
of viii. 127. 


Variety 


Spiritual Forces, Immovable, i. 
326. ' 


Spiritual Growth, i. 116. 


Spiritual Heights, and Levels, ii. 


309. 


Spiritual Fruit, Growth of, ii. 
li. 438.* 


Spiritual Inheritance, v. 20; viii. 
54. 
After Death, viii. 55. 
Characteristics of, v. 23. 
Earnest of, viii. 52. 


Spiritual— 
Future, v. 21. 
Incorruptible, v. 24. 
Present, v. 21. 
Undefiled, v. 24. 
Unfading, v. 25. 
Upon this Earth, viii. 55. 
a Witness to God, vii. 320. 


Spiritual Kingdom, Abundant 
Entrance, v. 357. 


Spiritual Life, v. 317. 
Advance in, ii. 301. 
Breadth of, vii. 56. 
Capacity for, v. 318. 
Crisis in, iv. 14.* 
Depression, iii. 282.* 
Difficulty of Attainment, 

vii. 153. 
Dry Season, viii. 78. 
Fuller, ii. 301.* 
Growth, i. 108. 
Joy of, v. 319. 
Largeness, vii. 55. 
Length of, vii. 56. 


Spiritual Nature, Food for, viii. 
229. 


Spiritual Possession, 
iv. 205. 


Slowness, 
Spiritual Power, Sought but not 
Put to Use, v. 443. 


Spiritual Presence, in everyday 
Life, vi. 47.* 


Spiritual Results, Counting, iii. 
400. 


Spiritual Vision, i. 262, 263. 


Spiritual Visitation, Periods of, 
vi. 240. 


Spiritual World, Veiled, i. 135. 
Spiritualism, i. 319. 
and Belief in Immortality, 


lil. 230. 


Spiritualities, Trampling on, iv. 
131. 


Spoiling Children, iv. 402. 


Spotlessness, ix. 98. 
Purity]. 


[See also 


Stability, vii. 22. 
of the Righteous, vi. 274. 


Standard, High, iii. 375. 
Standing, viii. 412. 


Difficulty, viii. 411. 
after Victory, viii. 408. 
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Standing Aside, ix. 180. 


Standing Still, Impossibility of, 
vii. 150. 


Star of Bethlehem, v. 369.* 
Stars and Children, vi. 327. 
Starvation, Permitted, iv. 435. 
State, The, Duties, v. 157. 


Statistics, iii. 400. 
Deceptive, ix. 192. 


Status, in the Heavenly Com- 
monwealth, iii. 123. 


Quo,’ Contentment. 
with, iv. 416. 


‘ Status 


Steadfastness, i. 270*; 
iv. 301, 375. 
of Faith, i. 65. 
in the Fight, iv. 302.* 
at the Post of Duty, viii- 
411. 


ii. 392; 


Stealing, viii. 271, 274. 


Steward (s)— 
Faithful and Wise, iii. 321. 
of the Manifold Grace of 
God, v. 250. 


‘ Still Waters,’ vii. 131. 


Stillness, vii. 350. 
and Communion, vi. 303. 
Inviting to Prayer, vi. 46. 


Stimulus, viii. 328. 


Storm— 
of Life, Christ’s Presence 
in, vii. 137. 
Stilling of the, iii. 3, 4.* 


Strait Gate, iii. 355, 356. 
Strange, the Term, ii. 287. 
Strappado, vii. 100. 


Strength— 

from Association with God, 
iv. 330. 

of Character, Christian, vi. 
275. 

for the Day, iv. 179, 180. 

Divine, Imparted, ii. 255. 

and Gentleness, viii. 269. 

Intellectual, iv. 383. 

Moral, iv. 383. 

Physical, iv. 382. 

Secret of, iv. 418. 

Sufficient, iv. 179. 

in Temptation, ix. 158. 

Through Christ, viii. 389. 
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Strife, iv. 11.* 


Stripes, Christ’s, Healing Power, 
v. 184, 186.” 


Striving, iv. 192. 


Strong Drink— 
Malign Power, v. 239. 
Stimulating Effect, viii. 330. 


Strong Men, Weakness of, iv. 
412. 


Struggle, iii. 75*; iv. 77.* 

Awaking Powers hitherto 
Unknown, vi. 66.* 

in the Christian Life, iv. 
235. 

Duty of, v. 214.* 

to Ensure Entrance to the 
Kingdom, v. 358 

for Existence 

Hardening the Heart, 
viii. 270. 

Life not a mere, v. 191. 
Happy Ending, vi. 61. 
Making for Civilization, iv. 

174. 

Moral, vi. 61. 

for Moral Victory, viii. 
399. 

in Nature, Constructive not 
Destructive, iv. 173. 

Necessity for Growth in 
Goodness, vii. 150. 

Reward of, ix. 30.* 

and Reward, vii. 151.* 

for Success in Life, viii. 


399. 
Stumbling, Freedom from, v. 
451. 
Subjection to Authority, Chris- 
‘ tian, v. 136. 
Submission— 
Christian, Limitations, v. 
138. 
Duty of, v. 4. 


to God’s Will. [See Will 
of God, Cubmission to]. 
Mutual, viii. 346. 


Substitution, viii. 33. 


Success— 
Built on Failure, i. 274, 
274.* 
— Sympathy with, ii. 


Desire for, v. 310. 

Emptiness, i. 173. 

and Failure, ii. 271. 

Financial, Cause of Spirit- 
ual Decline, iii. 390. 


Success— 
in God’s Sight, iv. 213. 
Good, iv. 211. 
Prosperity and, vi. 278. 
Real, vi. 279. 
to Come, i. 174. 

Secrets of, vi. 125. 
in Service, Joy of, iii. 124. 
Unsatisfying, vi. 308. 
Unexpected, Christ Coming 

in, iii. 320. 
Worship of, ix. 102. 


Suffering, v. 173, 175.* 
Apparently Unjust, ix. 200.* 
Benefit, vi. 249. 

Blessing from, i. 164*; ii. 
222*; vii. 189.* 

Call to Repentance, vi. 83. 

Caused by Sin, ix. 43. 

with Christ, to be Glorified 
with Him, vi. 82.* 

Christian Attitude to, i. 35. 

Corrective, vi. 35. 

Disciplinary, v. 304*; vi. 35. 

Educative, i. 35, 37; v. 174. 

Enabling One to Comfort 
Others, v. 175. 

Fruit of, i. 164.* 

Gain from, iv. 415; ix. 202. 

and Glory, v. 302. 

God permitting, i. 303. 

Hereditary, vi. 34. 

Lesson of, i. 298. 

Making the Soul, vi. 73. 

Mental and Spiritual, v. 303. 

Moral Agent of God, vii. 
346. 

Necessary to Greatness, v. 

260. 
for Israel, i. 7. 

Not, of, but in Spite of, God, 
Mellie 

for Others, Joy in, i. 296. 

Perfection through, i. 34, 
S75) Vaslo: 

Permitted by God, v. 173. 

Problem of, iv. 415. 

Punitive, vi. 35. 

Purpose Incomprehensible, 
i. 303. 

Reason for, vi. 90. 

Salutary Restraint, vi. 82. 

Saving from Self-destruc- 
tion, vi. 83, 84.* 

Seeming Purposelessness, vi. 
89. 

Shaking Faith in God, vi. 
231. 

Shaping Character, vi. 74. 

Sign of Man’s Dignity, vi. 
73. 

Silent, i. 164. 

and Spiritual Gain, vii. 74. 


Strengthening Character, 
vi. 300. 

That Others may be Saved, 
v. 185.* 
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Suffering — 
Trust in God during, v. 
304.* 
Unnecessary, Inflicted on 


Animals, v. 197. 
Vicarions, iv. 221. 


Suggestion, Evil, viii. 75. 


Suicide— 
Impulse to, iv. 92. 
Stopped by Early Chris- 
tianity, viii. 103. 


sun— 
a Bridegroom, vii. 82. 
Standing Still, iv. 250; vii. 
78. 
Worship, vi. 177. 


Sun of Righteousness, vii. 83. 


Sunday [See Sabbath]. 


Sunday School, Insufficient, iv. 
386. 


Sunset, Revealing God, viii. 229, 
230.* 


Supernatural, The— 
Doubt of, ii. 37. 
Dread of, vi. 209. 
Naturalness of, ii. 215. 
Veiled in the Natural, ii. 
38. 


Supreme Blessings, viii. 154. 


Sure-footedness, 
67s 


Spiritual, vii. 


Surely, the Term, i. 128. 
Surprisals, of Life, ii. 285. 


Surprise— 
Character, vil. 93. 
in Nature, vii. 92. 


Surprises, God’s, vii. 93._ 


Surrender, ii. 298; iii. 357; iv. 
346; v. 67,* 114,* 271,* 
SIGE Watery AK. 
126.* 
a Condition of Spiritual 
Fullness, viii. 335. 


Entire, iii. 111; iv. 438; 
vili. 59. 

Joy of, ili. 355, 388. 

To-day, i. 67. 


Sursum Corda, ii. 66*; ix. 130.* 


Sustenance, Necessary to Chris- 
tian Life, i. 27. 


Swaddling Clothes, ii. 118. 
Sweetness, of Religion, iv. 166. 
* Sweet Reasonableness,’ ix. i42. 


Swiftness— 
of Action, iv. 199. 
of Decision, iv. 199. 
God’s, v. 400. 


Sword— 
in Mary’s Soul, ii. 
161,* 162, 163. 
of the Spirit, viii. 427, 429. 
Swords, Ancient, viii. 427. 


101,* 


Sympathy, i. 335; ii. 375; v. 117, * 
19T, 193, 195*; vii. 342; 
. Vili. 129.* 
Born of Common Grief, vi. 
177. 
Experience, vi. 80. 
Called forth by Suffering, 
Bade 
Cost of, i. 335.* 

God’s, vi. 23. 
Learned through Sorrow, vi. 
250*; vii. 91.* 

Suffering, v. 175; vi. 
300. 
Trial, v. 260; vi. 
.Need of, ii. 234. 
Practical, iii. 49; ix. 93. | 
Redeeming Power, v. 192. 
Silent, ii. 235; vi. 37. 
for Suffering, ii. 283.* 
with Sorrow, Essential to 
True Religion, ix. 86. 
Trained in School of Christ, 
v. 194. 


250. 


Tabernacles, Feast of, iv. 120. 


‘Pable— 
Meaning in Twenty-third 
Psalm, vii. 115. 
Spread, vii. 143. 


Tact, iv. 348. 


Talents (s)— 
Gift of God, v. 309. 
Glorifying God, ix. 58, 54. 
Mental, iv.16. 
Used for Higher Ends, ix. 
52, 52.* 


Talk— 
Evil, iii. 63. 
Heated, ix. 65. 
Religious, v. 445; vii. 287. 
Suggestive, Between Men, 
ix. 132. 


Falkative, Bunyan’s Character, 
vi. 85, 86. 


‘Balkativeness, vi. 84. 
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Task(s), iv. 239.* 

Appointed, vi. 351.* 

Commonplace, iii. 320. 

for Everyone, iii. 321. 

Protection, Divine, till it is 
Finished, iii. 360. 

Spirit in Which to Meet, iv. 
239. 

Unfinished, iv. 188. 

Finished by God, vi. 
169. 


Taste— 
for God, lacking, vii. 244. 
and See, vii. 244. 


Tasting Death, i. 30. 
Tattling, ix. 134, 135.* 
Teachableness, vii. 182. 


Teacher(s)— 
Humility, ii. 80. 
Religious, i. 111. 
Work of, ii. 233. 
Text for, ii. 79. 


Teaching— 
Christian, i. 110. 
Importance of, ii. 80. 
Religion to Children, iv. 66. 
Self-effacement, ii. 81.* 
Success Uncertain, ii. 81.* 


Tears, of Repentance, ii. 404. 
Tell-el-Amarna Letters, iv. 195. 


Temper— 
Bad 
Form of Selfishness, vii. 
276. 
Weakness, vii. 277. 
Control of, vii. 276. 
Lost, vii. 268. 
Victory Over, vi. 278. 


Temperance— 
Example, v. 161. 
Meaning Self-Control, v. 
334. 


Temple— 
Jewish Love for the, vii. 
173. 
Spiritual, v. 112. 


Temples, Expressing the Un- 
seen, v. 111. 


Temptation, iii. 214. 
Appealing to the Highest, 
aed 
Blessing from, ix. 29, 31. 
Bringing Strergth, ix. 31. 
of Christ [See Christ, Temp- 
tation]. 
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Temptation— 
Christ Succourer in, i. 56. 
Common to Man, v. 257. 
Conquest giving Strength, 
iv. 415. 
Developing Character, ix. 


by the Devil, ii. 212. 
Divine Assistance in, i. 340; 
iii, 216*3 ) v.72 00bSaxkeuot. 
Effect Dependent upon Our- 
selves, ix. 30. 
in Everyday Life, i. 94. 

Fierceness, ili. 94. 
Force of, iv. 86. 
Inevitability, i. 56, 93. 
Insidious, v. 298. 
Meaning ‘ Test,’ ix. 13. 

‘ Trial,’ v. 32. 

Meanings of the Term, iii- 
218. 
Means of Good, viii. 337. 
New Testament Idea of, iii. 
218. 
Not Necessarily to Wrong- 
doing, iii. 102. 
Overcome, vi. 186. 
in Christ’s Company, v. 
257. 

by Christ’s Imparted 

Strength, v. 122. 

through Christ, 

292. 
Pain of Resistance, i. 96. 
Personal Experience of, vi. 
45. 
Powerless 
ix. 205. 
Prayer in, iii, 222. 
a Preparation for Life, ii. 
226. 

Ministry, ii. 227. 
Purpose of, ix. 31. 
Resistance, ii. 227*5\  v. 

298; ix. 30, 36, 158. 

in the Beginning, ix. 

158. 
by God’s Help, ix. 38. 
Responsibility, iii. 152. 
Satanic Suggestion, iii. 216. 
Showing our Weak Points, 
ix. 32. 

not Sin, i. 96. 

Source of, ix. 34. 

Teaching Dependence upon 
Christ, 1x. -33: 

and Trial, iii. 218. 

Universality, i. 93. 

Use of, ii. 225. 

Ways of Meeting, iii. 215. 

Weariness in Fighting, vii. 
186. 

Yielding to, Excuses for, v. 
337. 


Viii. 


against Purity, 


Temptation, The [See 


Christ. 
Temptation]. 


. 


Tempter, External, ii. 213. 
Ten Commandments, iv. 27, 49. 


Tenderness— 
of Heart, v. 193. 
in Little Things, ii. 131. 
in Ministry to Others, iii. 
113. 


Testing, iii. 3*; vii. 169. 
Faith, ix. 16. 
Truth, vi. 95.% 


Thankfuiness, iv. 81, 339.* 
also Gratitude]. 
to God, i. 194.* 


[ See 


Made Possible in Christ, viii. 


344. 
in the Midst of Trial, viii. 
345. 


Phanksgiving, ii. 121*; viii. 305. 
in Luke’s Gospel, ii. 11. 
Mark of Holiness, vii. 358. 


Theology— 
Progress in, v. 100. 
and Science, Quarrel be- 
tween, ii. 224. 


Thief, Reformed, viii. 271. 
Things— 


and Persons, v. 401. 
Subordinate to Persons, v. 
402. 
- Tyranny of, iii. 180. 
Undone, iv. 256. 


Thirst— 
for Beauty, vii. 313. 
for Fame, vii. 311. 
for God, iii. 132; iv. 161*; 
vii. 310, 313. 
for Justice, vii. 314. 
for Knowledge, vii. 313. 
for Love, vii. 312. 
for Righteousness, vii. 314. 
for Truth, vii. 315. 
for Wealth, vii. 312. 


Thought— 
Musical, vii. 272. 
Possibilities, v. 426. 


Thoughts— 
Control, v. 298, 412. 
Making Character, viii. 414. 


Time— 
God’s Reckoning of, v. 396. 
or Measure of True Life, vi. 
Oe 
Pricelessness, viii. 319. 
Redeeming, viii. 318.+ 
Swiftness, vi. 70. 
| Value, v. 309. 
Waste of, iii. 441; viii. 320. 
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Times, in God’s Hands, vii. 217. 
Timidity, Evils of, vii. 198. 
To-day, i. 67.* 


Toil, Unromantic, ii. 303.* 
also Work]. 


[See 


Tolerance, ii. 181*; iii.,82,* 95; 
iv. 227. 
in the Church, iii. 81. 
of Evil, vi. 325. 
and Testing, iii. 80. 
Universal, i. 25. 


Tongue, ix. 130. 
Evils of, vii. 285; ix. 9. 
Power of, ix. 139.* 
Evil, v. 210. 
Servant of the Mind, vii. 286. 
Sins of, ix. 134. 
Taming, ix. 137. 
Unbridled, ix. 83. 


Total Abstinence, iii. 238, 239. 
Touch, Christ’s, ii. 279. 
Trade, and Truth, iv. 137. 


Trade Unions, iii. 305. 
Regulating Work, viii. 386. 


Traditions, Dead, Freedom from, 
v. 79. 


Tragedies of Life, vi. 74, 75, 76.* 


Training of the Child, iv. 398%; . 
viii. 378. [See also 
Religious Training]. 


Tranquillity, ii. 127*; vi. 200.* 
in Danger, vii. 218, 221. 
Inward, iv. 571. 

Result of Faith, vii. 179. 


Transfiguration— 
of the Flesh, viii. 89. 
of Life, iii. 68.* 


Transfiguration, The, iii. 64. 
Eye-witnesses of, v. 365. 
Mount of, iii. 66. 


Transformation, of Character, i. 
156; v. 153. 


Transgression, Forgiveness of, 
vii. 225. 


Treasure, iii. 311. 
on Earth, iii. 291.* 
in Heaven, iii. 291,* 312. 
Permanent, iii. 315.* 
Unsatisfying, vii. 262. 


Trees without Fruit, v. 445. 
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Trial(s), iii. 3*; iv. 9,* 223*; v. 
345.* 


Bearing, v. 256, 258. 
Blessing from, iii. 320*; v. 
257; vi. 154; ix. 14, 16. 
Developing Character, v. 260. 

Healing Effects, v. 52.* 
Lessons of, v. 33. 
Little, iii. 23. 
Manifold, v. 257.* 
Mistaking, v. 256. 
Nerving to Effort, vi. 154. 
Not Beyond Endurance, v. 
258. 
Sins unless Consented 
to, v. 257. 

Strange, v. 256. 
Patience in, ix. 12. 
Purpose, v. 259. 

Rejoicing in, v. 35.* 

Revealing Faith, v. 35. 

Strengthening Character, v. 
2593 ix. 16, 

the Soul, v. 260.* 
Teaching Patience, ix, 10. ~ 
Test of Character, v. 259. 

Faith, ix. 10. 
Transfigured by 

116. 
Way of Escape from, v. 258. 


Love, v. 


Tribulation— 
Certainty of, iv. 223. 
Glorying in, v. 34. ° 
Good of, vii. 222. 
Joy in, ix. 14. 
Results of, v. 34. 
Trust in, vii. 221.* 


Trinity, The, viii. 117, 119.* 


Triumph, Forgotten in Another 1s 


Sorrow, v. 117. 


Trouble, vi. 49. 
Christ Comforter in, iii. 325.* 
Joy in, ix. 13. 
Leading to Christ, ii. 265. 
Salvation from, vii. 54. 


Trust— 
Condition of Tranquillity, 
viii. 11.* 
in God, i. 129,* 207*; ii. 155, 
Q272*; iii. 204,.* 382: iv. 
240, 443*; vi. 51,* 99; vii. 
168,* 211,* 270.* 
Cure for Anxiety, iii. 
294. 
for the Hereafter, vi. 
114, 115.* 
Leading Thought of the 
Psalms, vii. 210. 
Our Part Faithfulness 
to Duty, vii. 130. 
in Sorrow, vi. 100*; vii. 
25.* 


ay 
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Trust— 
in Spite of Adverse Cir- 
cumstances, vii. 23, 
24. 
Tranquillity from, vill. 
392. 
in God’s Care, vii. 218. 


in God’s Faithfulness, i. 189. 


Guidance, vi. 25,* 301.* 
Plan for the Universe, 
vi. 50. 
and Praise, vii. 201. 
in Tribulation, vii. 221.* 


Truth— 

Based on Experience, viii. 
234. 

Battle for, iv. 290. 

Fresh Revelations of, viii. 
58. 

Girdle of, viii. 412, 414. 

Holding fast, ii. 19.* 

Hunger for, ix. 58. 

Inexhaustible, vi. 207. 


Inexorable Demands, iii. 402. 


in Jesus, vill. 247. 

and Love, viii. 233. 

Obedience to, v. 87, 88. 

Search after, viii. 406. 

Siding with, iii. 257.* 

Speaking the, viii. 233. 

Standing by the, iv. 38, 38.* 

Testing, vi. 95.+ 

Thirst for, vii. 315. 

Unexplored Regions of, ix. 
57. 

Unity of, 1. 103. 

Unshakable, i, 327. 


Truthfulness, vii. 6; viii. 309, 
415.* 
the Christian’s Girdle, viii. 
415. 


Commercial, vii. 7; viii. 317. 


Lack in Public Life, viii. 
233. 


in Precept and Practice, viii. 


252. 


Truths— 
of the Bible, Ulimitable, iv. 
207. 
of the Christian Faith, 


Knowledge of, ii. 18. 
Fresh, iv. 207. 
of God, Consoling, vi. 124. 
of Religion, Unanswerable, 
iv. 208. 
Succession of, viii. 59. 


Turning-point, iv. 13. 


The Twelve (Disciples), ii. 415. 


Two Debtors, Parable of, iii. 212. 


Umbrage, viii. 193. 


Unanimity, Christian, v. 190. 


Unbelief, i. 72. 
Contempt of, vii. 319. 
Shadow of, our Making, ix. 
55. 


Uncertainty about God, v. 80; 
vi. 151. 


Unchanging Christ, i. 341. 


Uncleanness— 
Causing Alienation, v. 106. 
in the Heart, ii. 366. 
of Soul, Small Beginnings, 
v. 390. 


Undefiled, Meaning of the Term, 
v. 24. 


Under-Shepherds, v. 272. 


Understanding— 
Assurance of, i. 122. 
One’s Own Times, ix. 97. 


Unexpected Good Things, vii. 92. 
Ungodly, vi. 279. 


Uniformity, of Belief, Impossible, 
viii. 127. 


Union, vii. 159.* 
between Christ and Believers, 
viii. 366. 
with Christ, v. 74, 351; viii. 
17, 96.* 
in Heaven, viii. 42.* 
in Truth, iii. 255. 


Unity, v. 43. [See also Oneness]. 
in Christ, viii. 40. 
Christian, viii. 194, 

197, 204.* 
in the Church, viii. 71, 196.* 
of the Faith, viii. 216. 
of Faith, on the Heights, 
viii. 217. 
Inward, viii. 196. 
in a Life, vii. 179. 
of Life, viii. 200. 
Outward, viii. 196. 
Religious, Despite Theo- 
logical Divergences, ix. 92. 
of Service, viii. 200. 
of the Spirit, viii. 196. 
Spiritual, Underneath 
Political Division, v. 
140. 
of Worship, viii. 201. 


197,* 


Universal Fatherhood, viii. 160.+ 


Universality, of the Gospel, ii. 
10. 
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Universe— 
Immensity of, iv. 99. 
Mystery of, vi. 233. 
One of Love, vi. 234. 
Orderly, vi. 234. 
Origin of, vi. 160. 
Overthrow of, v. 396. 
Pillars of, vi. 160. 
Vastness no Disproof of 
God’s Care, viii. 401. 


Unknown, The, Reaching out to, 
ii. 268. 


Unpardonable Sin, i. 121; iii. 
274, 275, 275.* 


Unpossessed Possessions, iv. 
259. 


Unrepentant, i. 120.* 

Unrest— 
Intellectual, vi. 287 . 
Making for Good, vi. 288.* 
Religious, vi. 289. 
Social and Political, vi. 288. 
To--day, Christian Attitude 

to, vi. 352. 
Unseen, The, i. 228. 


Unsuccessful, The, God’s Care 
for, vi. 153. 


Untruthfulness— 
Commercial, viii. 253, 258. 
Controversial, viii. 255. 


Unworldliness, Power of Prayer 
the Secret of, ix. 97. 


Unworthiness, Sense of, vii. 144.* 
Upheaval, of Life, iv. 163, 164.* 
Uplifting, vi. 51. 
Up-look, vii. 166. 

Cure for Despondency, vi. 


317. 


Upper Classes, Indifference to 
Religion, iv. 116. 


Uprightness, vii. 152.* 

Urgency, of the Times, vii. 324. 
Uselessness, iii. 162. 
Vaingloriousness, v. 284. 

Valley of the Shadow, vii. 138. 
Vanity, making Ridiculous, iii. 


369. [See also Conceit, 
Pride]. 


[See also Conceit, Pride]. 
Veil, The, i. 135. 


Vengeance, a Sacred Duty, iv. 
364. 


Venture, i. 233*; iv. 38.* 
Veronica, Tradition of, iii. 15. 
Versatility, Craze for, iv. 106. 
Via Dolorosa, iii. 352. 


Vicarious Suffering, Apparent 
Injustice, iv. 306. 


Vices, Carnal, v. 134. 


Victory—: 

in Battle of Life, vi. 68. 

in Face of Difficulties, ii. 
120.* * 

through God’s Help, v. 341.* 

Perils of, iv. 245. 

over Sin and Death, through 
Christ’s Sacrifice, vi. 69.* 

Spiritual, iv. 109.* 


Vindictiveness, viii. 250. 


Violence, i. 203. 
and Gentleness, i. 203.* 


Virgin Birth, ii. 53. 
Arguments against, ii. 51f. 


for, ii. 52ff. 
Virgin Mary. [See Mary, 
Virgin]. 


Virgin and Child, Prominence in 
Art, ii. 49. 


Virginity, iv. 395, 397.* 


Virtue— 
Meaning Nobleness, v. 330. 
Meaning Power, v. 316. 
Positive not Negative, v. 88. 
Triumphant, ix. 31.* 


Virtues— 

Christian, Believed in but 
not Connected with 
Christianity, v. 441. 

Gift of the Spirit, v. 13. 

Habitual, v. 431. 

Passive, Neglected To-day, 
vy. 65. 


Vision, i. 118, 235. 
and Achievement, iv. 7, 25. 
Beatifie, vi. 298. 
of Christ, iv. 47*; v. 133.* 
Power of, i. 289, 290. 
Enlargement of, viii. 23. 
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Vision— 
of God, i. 151, 230*; ii. 155, 
157*; iii. 73*; vi. 243. 
Comfort from, ii. 156. 
Future, vii. 20.* 
Present, vii. 49. 
Means Growth in Grace, 
vil. 19. 
Hope, vii. 19. 
Lost, v. 381.* 
Lost in Age, i. 241.* 
in the Midst of Sorrow, iv. 
26. 
Obedience to, v. 70.* 
Prophetic, i. 6. 
Heavenly, vii. 166. 
in the Way of Duty, ii. 
oF, 97." 
and Obedience, vii. 304. 
and Realization, iv. 188.* 
of Self, ii. 157. 
Spiritual, ix. 58. 
Unrealized, iv. 184, 191. 


Visions— 
God Speaking by, vi. 196.* 


Visitation, ix. 95. 
Pastoral, ix. 162. 
Festival of, ii. 55.' 
of God, vi. 72. 


Vocation— 
Honourable, viii. 275. 
Spiritual, ii. 277. 


Voice— 
at Christ’s Baptism, ii. 198. 
out of the Cloud, iii. 75. 
of God, iv. 44.* 


Voluptuousness, of Living, ii. 429. 


Vow (s)— 
Forgetting, vii. 358. 
Kept, iv. 392, 393, 396; viii. 
341. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Waiting, iii. 
190.+ 
Alertness, vii. 190. 
for Christ, in the Spirit, iii. 
14, 
Danger in, vii. 194. 
Difficulty, vii. 192, 193.* 
Discipline in, vii. 194. 
for Divine Guidance, vii. 40. | 
God’s, vii. 196, 196.** 
Meaning of, vii. 195. 
Remaining Quiescent, vii. 
190. 
Service, vii. 191. 
and Watching, iii. 315. 


15*; 369%; vii. 


Waiting upon God, i. 206*; ii. 

24; vii. 187, 189,* 191. 

in the Midst of Toil, ii. 303.* 
Value of, ii. 24. 
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Walking, viii. 294. 
with Christ, v. 426. 
Circumspectly, viii. 316. 
in the Light, v. 451; 
295.* 


viii. 


Wants, of Life, vii. 123. 


War— 
Between the Lamb and the 
Beast, iv. 296. 
Ending, iv. 294, 294.* 
Glorification of, iv. 293. 
Good Results, iv. 289. 
Justifiable, iv. 289. 


Warfare, Moral, iv. 290, 291,* 


Waste, iii. 438. 
of Capabilities, ili. 442. 
Experience, iii. 442. 
Serving a Higher Purpose, 
iii. 444, 
from Neglect, iii. 439. 
of Time, iii. 441. 


Watching— 
and Perseverance, viii. 440. 
after Victory, viii. 409. 
Watchwords, iv. 377. 
Water, Wearing Stones, vi. 120. 


Watershed, Moral, i. 121. 


Waverer, ix. 23. 


Way— 
Christ as. [See Christ, the 
Way]. 
of the Cross, iii. 77, 79,* 
84*; iv. 83. 


Harder, iv. 83. 

Knowing, vii. 231. 

of Life, vii. 270, 298. 
Clearly Marked, vii. 279. 

of Salvation, vi. 167.* 

Unknown, vi. 25.* 


Ways of God, ii. 181.* 


Weak, The— 
Helping, i. 307. 
Treatment of, i. 305, 306. 


Weak Spot, in Character, ix. 111, 
112. 


Weakness, iii. 156. ' 
Carrying out God’s 
pose, ii. 187. 
Conflict with our Own, iv 


Pur- 


288. 

Recognizing one’s Own, i. 
304. 

Remembering God in, iv. 
388. 


of Strong Men, iv. 412. 
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Weaith— 

Barrier of, v. 154. 

Evils of, iii. 284.* 

Honouring, v. 154. 

Paralyzing Moral and 
Spiritual Effort, iii. 288. 

Selfishness, iii. 291. 

Spiritual, viii. 141. 

Stewardship, iii. 287, 366; 
ix. 140, 185. 

Thirst for, vii. 312. 

Unsatisfying, vii. 101. 

Worship of, ii. 329. 


Weariness, in Christian Service, 
vii. 186, 187. 


Weathercovks, viii. 227. 
Web of Life, vi. 70. 


Welfare, Dependent on our Use 
of Gifts, ii. 98. 


Weill-doing, Weariness in, vii. 
187. 


Whole, The, in the Part, God 
Seeing, vi. 169. 


Wholeheartedness, iii. 314, 357; 
iv. 268, 270. 


Why?, vii. 96.* 
Widewhood, iv. 423. 


Wife— [See also Husband]. 
Christian Influence over 
Husband, v. 187. 
Devotion, viii. 370. 
Faithfulness to Husband, iv. 
218. 
Ideal, v. 189.* 


Wild Oats, Sowing, iv. 108. 


Wilderness, Nature of in Judea, 
ii. 188. [See also Temp- 
tation, The]. 


Will, i. 238*; iii. 356*; vi. 23. 
Cultivation of, vii. 43. 
Defeated by Passions, vi. 41. 
Distinct from Desire, vi. 40. 

Judgment, vi. 41. 
Divided, v. 105. 
Edueation of, iii. 330. 
Freedom of, vi. 24. 
Power of, iv. 39. 
the Universal Cause, iv. 40. 


Will of God— 
Acceptance, vi. 232, 246. 
Creative, iv. 40. 
Doing, 33.) 27ate. qi-e 201, 
202,* 363; v. 235; ix. 126. 
Fulfilled, ii, 435.* 


Will of God— 
Love Behind, vi. 28.* 
Lusts of Men and, v. 236. 
Oneness with, ii. 127; iv. 
41.* 
Lack of, iv. 147. 
Submission to, iv. 176; v. 
344; vi. 301*; vii. 13,* 
181,* 183*; vii. 273; viii. 
326; ix. 12, 147.* 
Understanding, viii. 325. 


Willing, and Doing, vi. 41. 
Winter, vi. 217, 221. 


Wisdom, vi. 170. 
from Above, ix. 141. 
of God, Imitation of, viii. 
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Key to the Universe, vi. 172. 
Many-coloured, viii. 148. 
Religious Idea of, vi. 171. 
Spiritual, vi. 172, 172.* 


Wise and Prudent, Revelation to, 
ili. 129. 


Without Christ, viii. 96. 
Without God, vi. 279; viii. 101. 


Witness— 
for Christ, vii. 334. 
the Term, i. 278. 


Witnesses— 
for Christ, ix. 127. | 
of the Christian Life. | 

Friendly, i. 281. 

Hostile, i. 281. 

Indifferent, i. 280. 
to Christianity, ii. 16. 
Cloud of, i. 278, 279. 


Woman— 
~ Gentle, v. 189. 
Ideal of, ii. 50.* 
Low, ii. 50. 
with Issue of Blood ,iii. 15. 
Man’s Opinion of, viii. 355. 
Power, Liberation of, iv. 
350. 
that was a Sinner, ii. 402. 
Insight, ii. 408. 
Social Equality with Man, 
viii. 370. 
with Spirit of Infirmity, 1i. 
339. 


Womanhood— 
Ideal, ii. 45. 
Status, viii. 355. 
Raised by Christ, ii. 7. 
Medonm and Child, ii. 
90. 


Winsome, v. 189. 
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Women— 
Followers of Christ, ii. 420. 
and Publie Work, iv. 355. 


Wonder, Sense of, ii. 288. 


Word— 

Abiding, v. 90. 

Christian Attitude to, ix. 
86. 

Converting a Sinner, viii. 
430. 

Direct Guidance from, viii. 
431. 

Engraftad, ix. 67. 

God’s Whole Thought, viii. 
431. 

in the Heart, iv. 65. 

Made Flesh, ii. 189.* 

Mirror Revealing Self, ix. 
72. 

Obedience to, ii. 444, 

Powerful, i. 83. 

Quickening, i. (82, 83.* 

Receiving the, ii. 442; ix. 
65. 

Meekness in, ix. 70. 
Revealing Duty, viii. 431. 
as Seed, ii. 433. 

Sharpness, i. 84. 


Strength in Temptation, 
vill. 432. 
a Sword, viii. 427, 429, 431. 
Words— 


Effect, ix. 1383: 
Importanee, ix. §3.* 
Irrevocable, ix. 133.* 

Kind, Inspiration, iv. §1. 
Permanence, ix. 83. 

Power, iv. 81*; ix. 84, 131. 
Responsibility, ix. 133.* 
Simple, Power of, ix. 204.* 


Work, iv. 239*; viii, 274. 
for Christ, at Home, iii. 13. 


Christian, 
God’s Encouragement 
in, iv. 201. 


Responsibility, iv. 201. 
Results, ii. 439. 
Conscientiousness, viii. 323. 
of the Day, i. 69. 
Duty of, vili. 272. 
Earnestness in, viii. 441.* 
for God, iii. 170. 
Encouragement, i. 341. 
Man’s Responsibility 
for, iv, 75." 
Readiness for, iv. 374. 
Standing Aside from, iv. 
258. 
Unpreparedness for, iv. 
374.* 
God’s Provision for Carry- 
ing on, iv. 200. 
Perseverance in, viii. 410. 
Regulated by Trade Unions, 
viii. 386. 


Work— i 
Right Spirit in, viii. 386. 
Thoroughness, ii. 170. 
Unappreciated, iii. 115. 
Unfinished, iv. 425. 
Unrecognized, iv. 172. 


Worker, The, and the Work, iv. 
200. 


Workers for God— 
Qualifications, iv. 375. 
Winnowing, iv. 377. 


Works— 

Faith and, ix. 115.+ 

James’s Interpretation, ix. 
121. 

Justification by, Impossible, 
te ioe, 123. 

Outcome of Faith, ix. 117. 

Pauline Interpretation, ix. 
a2: 

Revealing God, ix. 118. 

Revealing Worker to Him- 
self, ix. 118. 

What is Meant by, ix. 117. 


World, The— 

Cares of, ii. 428. 

Christ’s Attitude to, ii. 395. 

Christian Attitude to, v. 381, 
S84- yin 10; ix. 96. 

Conditions before Christ 
came, ii. 158. 

Crowding out Christ, ii. 93. 

Deadening Power of, viii. 
74, 

Dark Place without Know- 
ledge of God, v. 370. 

Different Senses of the 
Term, v. 382. 

Evangelization, vi. 295. 


é 


INDEX TO VOLUMES, I.-IX. 


World, The— 
Hostility of, vii. 327. 
In It but not of It, i. 33. 
Invisible, i. 230.* 
‘John the Baptist’s Attitude 
to, li. 394. 
Perishing, 1. 257. 
the Roman Empire, ii. 85. 
Serving, v. 417. 
Superiority to, 1. 33. 


Worldliness, vi. 12. 
Antidote to, iii. 164. 
of the Church, viii. 361, 
364. 


Worldly Wisdom, Growth of, vi. 
265. 


Worry, 4. 2838%5)) ii e298Rs (hy. 
288; vii. 267 [See also 
Azmety, Care]. 

and Evil-doing, vii. 267. 
Freedom from, vii. 269. 
a Sin against God, vii. 238. 


Worrying Christ, iii. 22. 


Worship— [See also 
Worship J. 
Decline, iv. 64. 
Induced by Beauty of Nat- 
are, van. 17,7. 
Unity of, viii. 201. 


Publie 


Worth— 
to Christ, iii. 430.* 
Honoured, ii. 60. 


Wrath— 
Against Sins of Those One 
has Loved, vi. 325. 
DOL Godesinen sts byvansoo: 


TEXTS USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


Gen.— 
xl. 23; iv. 337. 
Judg.— 
GR i sity. ooT. 
vii. 20; iv. 287. 


Josh.— 
daops iv. 155. 
Ti ive Lod. 
i. 9; iv. 155. 
1.18; iv. 155. 
Ruth— ; 
dedes, ve, 200, 
L Sam.— 
Mal. 9s iv. 337. 
II. Sam.— 


i. 23; vii. 338. 


I. Chron.— 

xii. 8; iv. 287. 
II, Chron.— 

Kee de ive 287. 
Job— 

Xxili. 10; vii. 28. 
Psalms— 


xvii. 15; vi. 297. 
XXL. 24; vii. 72. 
Xxxil. 8, 9; vii. 28. 
xlv. 10; iv. 337. 
xIvi. 9; iv. 287. 
xlviii. 14; vii. 28. 
Ixix. 20; iii. 41. 
Cilieyag Le Bon: 
evil. 7; vii. 28. 
exix. 104; iii. 404. 
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Wrath— 
Against Disobedience, 
viii. 300. 
Against Wrong, vi. 326. 
Sign of Love, viv 325. 


Wrestling, Christian, viii. 393. 


Writers, Dead, Influence of, i. 


Hive. 

Wrongdoer, Universe against, 
iv. 360. 

Yearning— 


Fulfilment, i. 135; iv. 187.* 
after God, vi. 148.* 


Youth— 

Adventurous Spirit, vii. 16. 

Conquest of Sin, vii. 16. 

Conscience Tender, vii. 16. 

Consecration in, vii. 17.* 

Easy, vii. 17. 

Dreams of, Disappointed, 
iyoose 

Heritage, vii. 14. 

Perennial, vi. 278. 

Remarkable Achievements, 
vii. 15. 

Sins of, vii. 159. 

Teaching Age, vi. 202. 


Zacharias— 
Doubt, ii. 36. 
and Elisabeth, ii. 19. 


Zeal, iii. 94. 
Out of Place, in. 95.* 


Zealot, the Term, ii. 317. 


Zealots, ii. 318. 


OTHER WTEATS. 


Psalms— 
Cxxix.) (Ss vi 297, 
exxxix. 21, 22; iti. 404. 
exliv; vi. 335. 
Gxliv, iste code 
exlv. 15; vii. 190. 


Prov. 
iv. 18; v. 422. 
ST LOD ve o0Os 
Xvi. 32; v. 336; viii. 261. 
Cant.— 
v. 16; vii. 338. 


Isaiah— 
KKK Ss) Vale LOO. 
xl. 30; vii. 183. 
xl. 31; vii. 190. 
Ivili. 11; vii, 28. 


Jer.— 
1. 5; vil. 29. 
3. 22; iv. 287. 
iii. 4; vii. 29. 
viii. 18; vii. 183. 
xe dsb Vil. noo. 


Hos.— 
miv. 5-7; v. 422. 


Matt.— 
Easels aT OTE 
v. 44; iii. 404. 
XVili. 21, 22; iv. 337. 
xxvi. 8; iii. 438. 
xxvii. 40; ii. 220. 


Mark— 
1.35; ii. 230. 


Luke— 
xxiii. 33; ii. 90. 
xxiv. 49; vii. 190. 


John— 
vi. 12; iii. 438. 
ix. 4; ii. 184. 
ix. 25; vii. 174. 
Kaos Ovi. 29. 
x MUsP iis toa, 
x. 11; v. 276; vii. 355. 
x: 28; iii. 132. 
xii. 27; iii. 127. 
Xiv.,19s vi. 112. 
xiv. 23; vii. 301. 
xv. 23; 211i. 404. 
xvi. 14; viii. 310. 
xvi. 32; iii. 41. 
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John— 
Xvli. 3; 111. 132. 
xvii. 4; ii. 184. 


Acts— 

v. 39; iv. 287. 
Rom.— 

ii, 28; ix. 115. 

v. 2; viii. 112. . 
I. Cor.— 


lii. 6; v. 422. 
ix. 25; v. 336. 
ix. 26; iv. 287. 
- xiii, 2-5; v. 200. 
xv. 33; v. 200. 
Kile dos 2LV.. Ode 


I. Cor.— 
iv. 1; vii. 183. 
vi. 6; viii. 283. 
xi. 3; viii. 387. 


Gal.— 
v. 22, 23; v. 336. 
vi. 9; vii. 183. 


Eph,— 
i. 18; viii. 46. 
iii. 12; viii. 112. 
iv. 14, 15; v. 422. 
iv. 32; viii. 269. = 
v. 8; viii. 294. 
v. 15; viii. 294. 
SAMRAT Thi ve ie 


Phil.— 


iii. 13; iv. 337; vii. 174. 
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CoL— 
iii. 8; viii. 261. 


I. Thess.— ° 
v. 245 vi. 95: 


1. Tim.— 
vi. 12; vi. 59. 


T. Tim.— 
iv. 7; vi. 59: 


Philem.— 
8, 9; v. 200. 


Heb.— 
xii. 3; vii. 183. 
xiii. 14; vii. 29. 
xiii. 20; v. 276. 


James— 
i. 23, 24; iv. 337. 


I. Pet.— 

ii. 23; v. 200. 
It. Pet.— 

i. 95 -avo-3ate 
I. John— 

i. 8; vi. 164. 


ii. 11; iii. 404. 
iii. 14; iii. 91. 
iv. 1; vi. 95. 


Rev.— : 
ii. 6; ii. 404. 
xii. 7; iv. 287. 
xvii. 14; iv. 287. 
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